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PERIODICAL  ABSTRACTS 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT:  GENERAL 


341.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “Amos  Niven  Wilder:  Poet  and  Scholar,”  Semeia  12  (’78)  1-14. 

Wilders  unique  place  in  biblical  scholarship  and  American  letters  arises  from  the 
combination  of  his  powerful  imagination  and  his  rigorous  and  adventuresome  schol¬ 
arship.  He  holds  together  the  mythical  and  the  ordinary  in  a  distinctively  Christian 
vision.  His  scholarly  works  wear  well,  because  they  aim  at  gaining  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  issue  and  not  at  scoring  a  competitive  point. — D.J.H. 

342.  F.  F.  Bruce,  “Are  the  New  Testament  Documents  Still  Reliable?”  ChristToday 
23  (2,  ’78)  88-93. 

An  updating  of  the  author’s  first  book,  Are  the  New  Testament  Documents  Reliable? 
(1943).  Archaeological  research  continues  to  provide  pieces  of  evidence  bearing  on  the 
NT  record.  The  dogmas  that  the  early  Christians  had  no  interest  in  the  historical  Jesus 
and  that  the  Evangelists  in  their  work  of  redaction  were  not  influenced  by  factual 
information  are  fallacies.  The  sequence  of  Mark’s  story  is  too  coherent  to  be  accidental 
and  too  spontaneous  to  be  contrived.  For  all  the  emphasis  on  Luke’s  stylistic  concern 
and  theological  perspective,  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  Acts  remains  unimpaired. 
The  same  Paul  is  presented  in  both  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles.  The  Fourth  Evangelist 
drew  upon  a  trustworthy  tradition  independent  of  Mark’s,  which  preserved  topographi¬ 
cal  details  of  Jesus’  early  ministry  and  aspects  of  his  teaching  not  found  in  our  other 
records. — D.J.H. 

343.  M.  Hengel,  “Joachim  Jeremias,”  ZeitDeutschPalVer  94  (1,  ’78)  89-92. 

Written  on  the  occasion  of  J.  Jeremias’s  admission  to  honorary  membership  in  the 
Deutscher  Verein  zur  Erforschung  Palastinas,  this  article  recounts  his  scholarly  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  study  of  archaeology  and  the  NT.  Jeremias  has  shown  that  NT  exegetes 
need  a  basic  knowledge  of  Palestine  and  its  history. — D.J.H. 

344.  I.  Karavidopoe^los,  “To  problema  tes  Pseudepigraphias  (The  Problem  of 
Pseudepigraphy),”  DeltBibMel  S  (2-3,  ’77-’78)  178-188. 

The  phenomenon  of  pseudepigraphy  was  common  in  classical  Greek,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  literature.  Although  exposure  usually  meant  derision  or  punishment, 
pseudepigraphy  flourished  as  a  way  of  conveying  school  or  private  teachings  under  the 
names  of  past  authoritative  figures  like  Plato,  Pythagoras,  Moses,  Solomon,  Peter,  and 
Paul.  In  Hellenistic  Judaism,  apologetic  reasons  also  led  to  the  publication  of  writings 
under  the  names  of  Greek  poets  and  philosophers.  The  problem  of  pseudepigraphy, 
which  intensified  after  the  2nd  century  A.D.  in  Christian  circles,  did  not  leave  early 
Christianity  and  the  NT  untouched.  The  history  of  the  NT  canon,  the  criteria  used  in 
selecting  the  canonical  books,  and  the  views  of  Church  Fathers  and  bishops  (e.g.  Sera- 
pion  of  Antioch  and  Dionysius  of  Alexandria)  indicate  that  the  questions  of  genuine 
authorship  and  canonicity  overlap  but  are  not  identical.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible  to 
support  contemporary  scholarly  conclusions  about  pseudepigraphy  in  the  NT  without 
compromising  the  canonicity  of  NT  writings  such  as  Hebrews,  Ephesians,  and  the 
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Pastorals.  The  locus  of  authority  and  inspiration  is  primarily  the  church,  not  the  indi¬ 
vidual  author.  Revelation  comes  to  us  through  the  human  medium,  including  scribal 
errors,  awkward  grammar,  and  pseudepigraphy.  What  is  true,  whether  in  literary 
criticism  or  theology,  is  orthodox. — Th.S. 

345.  S.  P.  Kealy,  “The  Canon:  An  African  Contribution,”  BibTheolBull  9  (1,  ’79) 
13-26. 

The  church  in  Ethiopia  has  preserved  the  wider  canon  of  early  Christianity  more 
accurately  than  either  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  Churches.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
1  Enoch  and  Jubilees  were  believed  to  be  part  of  the  Septuagint  when  Christianity  was 
introduced  in  Ethiopia  around  A.D.  330.  The  early  church’s  canon  consisted  of  both  a 
solid  core  of  writings  (the  Law  and  the  Prophets)  and  a  rather  vaguely  defined  collection 
of  other  books. — D.J.H. 

346r.  J.  A.  T.  Robinson,  Redating  the  New  Testament  [NTA  21,  p.  194;  §§  23-3r — 4r]. 

P.  R.  Jones,  “La  datation  du  Nouveau  Testament  est  a  refaire  .  .  .  ,”  Rev  Ref  29  (3, 
’78)  119-126. — This  is  the  first  time  in  our  age  that  a  critic  of  liberal  presuppositions  has 
adopted  a  more  conservative  position  regarding  the  date  and  origin  of  the  NT  writings 
than  that  of  traditionalist  or  evangelical  exegesis.  The  book  calls  form  criticism  into 
question  at  three  major  points:  the  emphasis  on  creative  persons  rather  than  creative 
communities,  the  reduction  of  the  period  of  development  from  sixty  (or  more)  years  to 
thirty  years,  and  the  rejection  of  Markan  priority. — D.J.H. 

347r.  - ,  Idem. 

J.  P.  O’Reilly,  “On  redating  the  New  Testament,”  HomPastRev  79  (3,  ’78)  53- 
58.— -After  discussing  Robinson’s  conclusion  that  all  the  books  of  the  NT  were  written 
before  A.D.  70,  the  article  focuses  on  the  first  and  last  chapters,  which  argue  against 
many  of  the  assumptions  and  principles  governing  biblical  studies  today.  The  volume 
cuts  close  to  the  bone  of  the  real  beliefs  of  the  theological  liberals  in  control  of  the 
neomodernist  movement.  It  is  a  brilliant  and  solidly  researched  work,  and  comes  at  a 
providential  time  in  the  church’s  history. — D.J.H. 

348.  A.  Ziegenaus,  “Die  Bildung  des  Schriftkanons  als  Formprinzip  der  Theologie,” 
Mii ncli TheolZeit  29  (3,  ’78)  264-283. 

The  diversity  among  the  NT  books  was  recognized  even  as  the  NT  canon  was  being 
formed  during  the  2nd  century.  The  search  for  a  canon  within  the  canon  has  involved  a 
separation  between  canon  and  church.  Though  the  concept  of  the  unity  of  the  NT  is 
foreign  to  the  NT  writings,  these  books  emphasize  the  unity  of  the  church  and  do  not 
actively  promote  pluralism.  Whoever  takes  seriously  the  canonization  and  unity  of  the 
Scriptures,  must  acknowledge  the  church  as  the  measure  and  court  of  appeals  for 
interpretation. — D.J.H. 


Interpretation 

349.  D.  G.  Bloesch,  “Crisis  in  Biblical  Authority,”  TheolToday  35  (4,  ’79)  455-462. 

It  is  possible  to  discern  three  basic  approaches  to  Scripture  in  the  history  of  the 
church:  sacramental,  scholastic,  and  liberal- modernist.  The  present  impasse  in  evangel¬ 
ical  circles  concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture  could  be  overcome  if  we  would  return 
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to  a  sacramental  understanding  of  revelation:  (1)  Scripture  is  a  divinely  appointed  means 
of  grace  and  not  simply  an  earthly,  historical  witness  or  sign  of  grace.  (2)  Scripture  is 
inseparable  from  the  revelation  that  produced  it  and  flows  through  it,  but  the  words  of 
Scripture  in  and  of  themselves  are  not  divine  revelation. — D.J.H. 

350.  J.  W.  Drane,  “Typology,”  EvangQuart  50  (4,  ’78)  195-210. 

Examination  of  the  OT’s  self-understanding,  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT,  and  the  use 
of  the  OT  in  the  church’s  history  indicates  that  the  word  “typology”  is  unalterably  fixed 
in  the  Christian  tradition  as  a  description  of  the  mystical  methods  of  interpreting  the 
OT  that  came  to  full  flower  in  the  patristic  writings.  The  promise-fulfillment  motif  in 
the  Bible  can  be  more  accurately  described  by  the  term  “correspondences”  or  by 
O.  Cullmann’s  idea  of  salvation  history.  To  the  extent  that  typology  establishes  a  paral¬ 
lelism  between  two  figures  or  phenomena,  it  is  comparable  to  what  Cullmann  means  by 
“salvation  history.”  But  whereas  typology  lays  considerable  stress  on  repetition,  salva¬ 
tion  history  emphasizes  the  element  of  fulfillment  and  consummation.  The  latter  em¬ 
phasis  also  distinguishes  it  from  allegory. — D.J.H. 

351.  E.  Guttgemanns,  “Sensus  historisticus  und  sensus  plenior  oder  Uber  ‘hi- 
storische’  und  ‘linguistische’  Methode.  Thesen  und  Reflexionen  zur  erkenntnis- 
theoretischen  Funktion  von  Linguistik  und  Semiotik  in  der  Theologie,”  LingBib 
43  (’78)  75-112. 

Continuing  his  project  “to  secure  the  scientific  character  of  theology”  as  a  rational 
discipline,  the  author  engages  noetic  problems  within  theology  and  linguistics.  Prob¬ 
lems  concerning  “sense,”  “understanding,”  “analogy,”  and  “historicness,”  as  raised  by 
K.  Barth,  R.  Bultmann,  and  others  in  recent  hermeneutics,  especially  demythologizing,  are 
related  to  more  recent  linguistic  and  semiotic  projects.  The  historical-critical  method 
and  existential  theology  fail  to  treat  language  as  a  system,  since  they  lack  formal  theories 
of  text  and  grammar  and  confuse  objective/subjective  structures  of  meaning,  which  is  a 
historically  delimited  concept. — W.G.D. 

352.  K.  Haacker,  “Existenz  und  Exegese.  Zum  Weg  der  Bibelauslegung  zwischen 
Historismus  und  Assimilation,”  TheolBeitr  9  (4-5,  ’78)  143-152. 

Exegesis  nourishes  the  life  of  the  reader,  promotes  discipleship,  and  involves  the 
larger  context  of  meaning.  The  goal  of  exegesis  is  not  only  understanding  but  also 
existential  confrontation  with  the  text.  The  Spirit  can  aid  the  reader  who  uses  the 
exegetical  method  properly,  to  perceive  the  fuller  truth  of  the  text.  Bultmann’s  epis¬ 
temology  of  critical  confrontation  with  the  text  is  relevant  to  this  process.  The  reader’s 
personal  history  constitutes  the  ground  of  exegesis  and  the  foundation  of  theological 
reflection  on  it. — J.H.N. 

353.  V.  S.  Poythress,  “Structuralism  and  Biblical  Studies,”  J ournEvangTheolSoc  21 
(3,  ’78)  221-237. 

Structuralism  explains  totalities  in  terms  of  the  relations  of  the  parts,  finds  fundamen¬ 
tal  structures  below  the  surface  of  empirical  manifestations,  and  emphasizes  synchronic 
analysis.  After  illustrating  how  structuralism  has  been  applied  in  biblical  studies,  the 
article  discusses  its  historical  background,  the  four  structuralist  strategies,  its  limitations 
in  interpreting  religious  texts,  and  its  possible  advantages  and  disadvantages. — D.J.H. 
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354.  J.  W.  Rogerson,  “Slippery  Words  V.  Myth,”  ExpTimes  90  (1,  ’78)  10-14. 

There  are  four  major  approaches  to  myth:  a  defective  understanding  of  scientific 
causes  (the  Enlightenment  view),  an  expression  of  the  deepest  creative  potentialities  of 
humanity  (the  Romantic  view),  the  embodiment  of  common  values  and  ideals  (the  myth 
and  ritual  theory),  and  a  deliberate  or  unconscious  use  of  images  and  symbols  in  order  to 
bring  out  the  divine  purpose  believed  to  be  behind  events.  Bultmann’s  view  of  myth  is 
composed  of  the  Enlightenment  view,  a  view  taken  from  the  history-of-religions  move¬ 
ment,  and  an  existentialist  view  in  some  way  special  to  himself  and  influenced  by 
Lutheran  beliefs.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
“real”  meaning  or  purpose  of  myth.  The  concept  of  myth  itself  will  not  help  us  to  decide 
whether  there  is  a  transcendent  reality  beyond  this  world,  or  how  it  might  be  possible  to 
talk  about  it. — D.J.H. 

355.  M.  H.  Scharlemann,  “Reu  and  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,”  ConcJourn 
5  (1,  ’79)  12-20. 

J.  M.  Reu  (1869-1943)  taught  for  many  years  at  Wartburg  Seminary  in  Dubuque,  IA, 
and  edited  Kirchliche  Zeitschrift.  This  article  outlines  and  evaluates  Reu’s  doctrine  of 
Holy  Scripture  as  it  relates  to  the  subjects  of  inspiration,  revelation,  history,  inerrancy, 
and  authority.  Though  Reu  did  not  always  give  major  issues  the  fullest  possible  treat¬ 
ment,  most  of  his  observations  on  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  have  an  abiding 
pertinence. — D.J.H. 

356.  S.  M.  Schneiders,  “Faith,  Hermeneutics,  and  the  Literal  Sense  of  Scripture,” 
TheolStud  39  (4,  ’78)  719-736. 

The  article  traces  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  meaning  of  the  “literal 
sense”  during  the  postwar  period,  indicates  some  fruitful  efforts  to  widen  the  concept, 
and  suggests  that  philosophical  hermeneutics  can  contribute  to  the  church’s  appropria¬ 
tion  of  Scripture.  If  it  is  narrowly  equated  with  the  meaning  intended  by  the  human 
author,  then  the  literal  sense  is  available  only  to  trained  exegetes  and  the  relevance  of  the 
biblical  text  is  limited  by  its  fixation  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  literal  sense  is 
seen  to  be  the  religious  meaning  actualized  in  innumerable  ways  and  at  varying  depths 
throughout  Christian  history  as  the  faith-structured  consciousness  of  the  believer  en¬ 
gages  in  dialogue  with  the  revealing  God  through  the  mediation  of  the  inspired  text,  then 
it  is  available  in  varying  degrees  of  fullness  to  all  believers.  A  valid  interpretation 
conforms  not  only  to  the  scientific  results  of  exegesis  but  also  to  the  whole  of  the 
revelation  tradition. — D.J.H. 

357.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Adolf  Schlatter’s  Interpretation  of  Scripture,”  NTStud  24  (4, 
’78)  433-446. 

This  is  the  shorter  version  of  an  article  published  in  German  and  abstracted  in 
§  23-31.— D.J.H. 

358.  E.  Trocme,  “Exegese  Scientifique  et  ideologic:  de  l’ecole  de  Tubingue  aux  Histo- 
riens  Frangais  des  origines  chretiennes,”  NTStud  24  (4,  ’78)  447-462. 

The  disproportionate  influence  on  the  course  of  NT  scholarship  exercised  by  F.  C. 
Baur  and  the  Tubingen  school  in  the  19th  century  was  due  to  the  combination  of  their 
rigorous  critical  exegesis  and  their  enthusiastic  adherence  to  the  prevailing  ideology, 
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Hegelianism.  Analogous  combinations  of  scholarship  and  ideology  characterized  the 
influential  work  of  E.  Renan,  A.  Loisy,  and  P.-L.  Couchoud  in  the  French-speaking 
countries.  It  may  be  that  the  combination  of  scientific  exegesis  and  Marxist  ideology  in 
some  present-day  scholars  will  have  an  important  effect  on  future  scholarship  in  the 
history  of  Christian  origins. — G.W.M. 

359.  W.  H.  Wuellner,  “Toposforschung  und  Torahinterpretation  bei  Paulus  und 
Jesus,”  NTStud  24  (4,  ’78)  463-483. 

The  methods  and  results  of  contemporary  research  on  the  rhetorical  topoi  can  be 
applied  to  the  study  of  NT  documents,  particularly  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  in  the 
Pauline  letters  and  the  preaching  of  Jesus,  to  offset  the  one-sidedness  of  purely  theologi¬ 
cal  analysis  or  of  mere  tradition  analysis.  Such  an  application,  illustrated  in  certain  of 
the  arguments  of  Galatians,  Romans,  and  the  Gospels,  highlights  the  argumentative 
function  of  the  topoi  as  well  as  the  interaction  between  the  concrete  rhetorical  situation 
and  the  choice  of  topoi.  In  this  instance,  it  places  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  in  a  new 
light  that  is  not  fundamentally  anti-Jewish. — G.W.M. 

Textual  Criticism 

360.  S.  Kubo,  “Identification  of  Scrivener’s  Collated  Manuscripts,”  AndUnivSemStud 
16  (2,  ’78)  397-400. 

The  article  provides  two  lists  to  facilitate  identification  of  the  manuscripts  indicated 
by  letter  and  collated  by  F.  H.  A.  Scrivener  in  A  Full  and  Exact  Collation  of  About 
Twenty  Greek  Manuscripts  of  the  Holy  Gospels  (1853)  and  An  Exact  Transcript  of  the 
Codex  Augiensis  (1859).  With  the  identification,  Scrivener’s  description  of  the  manu¬ 
script  according  to  location  is  given  along  with  documentation  regarding  the  source  for 
making  the  identification. — D.J.H. 

Textual  Criticism,  §§  23-380,  480,  499. 

Biblical  Philology  and  Translation 

361.  S.  E.  Broyles,  “What  do  we  mean  by  ‘Godhead’?”  EvangQuart  50  (4,  ’78)  223- 
229. 

By  theos  the  Greeks  always  meant  an  individual  god,  and  theotes  is  the  quality  of 
being  such  a  god  (see  Col  2:9).  The  term  theion  refers  to  the  inscrutable  deity  behind  all 
gods  (see  Acts  17:29),  and  theiotes  is  the  quality  of  being  to  theion  (see  Rom  1:20). 
English  speakers  have  lost  sight  of  the  distinctions  discernible  in  their  word  “godhead,” 
because  it  began  to  be  employed  primarily  as  a  technical  term  in  the  phrase  “three 
persons  in  the  godhead.” — D.J.H. 

362.  R.  W.  Klein,  “The  Thrill  of  Discovery.  Reflections  on  Frederick  W.  Danker’s 
Contributions  to  New  Testament  Lexicography,”  CurrTheolMiss  6(1,  ’79)  63-66. 

An  appreciation  of  F.  W.  Danker’s  part  in  preparing  the  1979  edition  of  W.  Bauer,  A 
Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian  Literature.  The 
net  result  is  that  the  1957  edition  is  now  obsolete.  The  revised  and  augmented  edition 
contains  roughly  10  percent  more  material  than  its  predecessor.  The  accuracy  of  citation 
and  definition  is  considerably  improved,  and  a  student  can  use  its  vast  bibliography  to 
study  in  detail  the  meaning  of  any  given  word. — D.J.H. 
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363.  G.  Camps,  “Cinc-cents  anys  de  la  primera  edicio  catalana  de  la  Biblia,”  Revist 
CatTeol  3  (1,  ’78)  3-16. 

The  difficult  task  of  editing  the  whole  Bible  in  Catalan  for  the  first  time  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Valencia  by  the  publisher  L.  Palmart  in  1478.  He  used  a  copy  of  the  transla¬ 
tion  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  under  the  direction  of  the  Carthusian 
B.  Ferrer.  [The  same  issue  contains  articles  by  J.  Perarnau  on  medieval  Catalan  transla¬ 
tions  of  the  Bible  (pp.  17-98)  and  M.  S.  Gros  on  fragments  of  Latin  Bibles  in  the 
Episcopal  Museum  of  Vic  (pp.  153-171).] — D.J.H. 

364.  A.  Molnar,  “The  Paths  of  the  Czech  Bible,”  CommViat  21  (1-2,  ’78)  1-13. 

The  six-volume  Czech  version  of  the  Scriptures  later  known  as  the  Kralice  Bible  was 
published  between  1579  and  1594.  The  article  describes  the  events  leading  up  to  that 
publication  and  calls  attention  to  the  influence  of  Jan  Blahoslav. — D.J.H. 

365.  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Oversattandets  overraskningar”  [Surprises  in  Translating], 
SvenskExegArs  43  (’78)  22-39. 

The  Bible  has  long  been  the  object  of  translation,  first  into  Greek,  then  into  numerous 
other  languages.  There  have  been  different  theories  of  what  a  translation  really  is,  e.g. 
Jerome’s  Vulgate  with  its  word-for-word  literalism  and  Luther’s  Bible  with  its  free 
renderings.  In  our  own  time  Bible  translation  is  affected  by  hermeneutical  theory  (H.-G. 
Gadamer)  and  linguistic  theory  (N.  Chomsky,  E.  A.  Nida).  As  a  result  of  the  impact  of 
these  new  developments,  the  Swedish  Bible  translation  now  in  preparation  is  much  less 
literal  than  its  predecessor.  Especially  noteworthy  is  its  frequent  use  of  restructuring. 
But  there  are  limitations  to  the  methods  proposed  by  Nida  and  others.  For  example,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  into  account  the  text’s  surface  structure  in  order  to  reproduce  in  the 
translation  something  of  its  style.  A  hymn  should  be  rendered  as  a  hymn,  a  diatribe  as  a 
diatribe,  and  so  on.  A  tricky  element  in  the  text,  and  one  that  is  often  overlooked  by  NT 
grammarians  and  translators,  is  the  use  of  ellipsis,  particularly  in  the  Pauline  epistles. 
Translators  must  be  prepared  to  allow  themselves  to  be  taken  by  surprise. — B.A.P. 

366.  L.  Ryken,  “The  Literary  Merit  of  the  New  International  Version,”  ChristToday 
23  (2,  ’78)  76-77. 

The  primary  literary  virtue  of  the  NIV  is  clarity.  Its  diction  tends  toward  the  low  or 
ordinary,  and  its  respect  for  the  vividness  of  the  original  is  good  but  not  outstanding.  It 
often  seems  to  “normalize”  poetry  in  the  direction  of  prose  and  is  weak  in  the  area  of 
rhythm.  Except  for  the  superior  clarity  of  the  NIV  in  some  instances,  the  RSV  is  a  much 
better  literary  achievement  and  more  worthy  of  acceptance  as  the  standard  modern 
Bible  in  English. — D.J.H. 

367.  A.  Steiner,  “Welche  Bibel  kaufen?”  BibKirch  33  (4,  ’78)  131-137. 

In  the  choice  of  a  one-volume  translation  of  the  Bible  (OT,  Apocrypha,  and  NT), 
several  factors  should  be  considered:  the  reader’s  background,  the  character  of  the 
translation,  aids  to  understanding  (introductions,  headings,  notes,  etc.),  format,  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  price.  The  article  describes  and  evaluates  five  German  translations:  Herder, 
Hamp-Stenzel-Kiirzinger,  Ziircher,  Einheitsiibersetzung,  and  Die  Gute  Nachricht. — 
D.J.H. 
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368.  C.  J.  Youngblood,  “The  New  International  Version  Translation  Project:  Its 
Conception  and  Implementation,”  JournEvangTheolSoc  21  (3,  ’78)  239-249. 

The  article  explains  how  and  why  a  group  of  evangelical  biblical  scholars  concluded 
that  another  translation  of  the  Bible  was  needed,  discusses  the  aims  and  goals  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  New  International  Version,  and  describes  the  translation  procedures 
implemented  to  help  attain  the  quality  of  the  final  product.  Information  on  the  planning 
and  progress  of  the  project  and  on  the  problems  of  financing  it  is  also  included.  The 
endeavor  involved  more  than  one  hundred  scholars  working  in  excess  of  200,000  hours 
over  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  at  a  cost  of  more  than  two  million  dollars. — D.J.H. 

Bulletins 

369.  K.  Grayston,  “Recent  Foreign  Theology:  The  New  Testament,” ExpTimes  90  (1, 
’78)  20-25. 

This  bulletin  of  more  than  thirty  books  published  in  continental  Europe  and  Canada 
between  1975  and  1978  is  presented  under  six  headings:  general  studies,  the  Gospels, 
Jesus,  Paul,  other  writings,  and  Nag  Hammadi. — D.J.H. 

370.  X.  Jacques,  “Nuovo  Testamento,”  CivCatt  129  (3080,  ’78)  193-208. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  eighteen  recent  books,  published  in  various  lan¬ 
guages,  that  treat  historical,  exegetical,  and  theological  issues  in  the  NT  field. — D.J.H. 

371.  S.  P.  Kealy,  “Recent  Books  on  the  Bible,”  BibTheolBull  8  (4,  ’78)  184-186. 

A  bulletin  of  books  recently  published  in  English  is  presented  under  these  headings: 
texts,  general  books,  OT,  NT,  and  preaching. — D.J.H. 

372.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “The  Annual  Survey  of  Books  on  the  Bible,”  America  (New 
York]  139  (17,  ’78)  385-393. 

This  bulletin  of  recently  published  books,  all  in  English,  describes  and  comments  on 
forty-three  studies  treating  various  aspects  of  the  biblical  field. — D.J.H. 

373.  D.  Senior,  “The  New  Testament  in  Review.  A  Survey  of  Recent  Publications,” 
BibToday  98  (’78)  1786-90. 

Twenty-four  recently  published  volumes,  all  in  English,  on  preaching,  biblical 
spirituality,  NT  Christology,  NT  introduction,  and  the  books  of  the  NT  are  described 
and  evaluated. — D.J.H. 


GOSPELS— ACTS 

Gospels  (General) 

374.  H.  D.  Betz,  “The  Early  Christian  Miracle  Story:  Some  Observations  on  the  Form 
Critical  Problem,”  Semeia  11  (’78)  69-81. 

The  miracle  story  never  narrates  the  miracle  event,  because  the  miracle  by  nature  is  a 
divine  mystery.  All  miracle  stories  carry  an  interpretation,  and  it  is  important  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  primary  and  secondary  forms  of  interpretation.  Miracle  stories  are  some¬ 
times  “disturbed”  by  other  literary  genres.  Both  the  healing  of  blind  Bartimaeus  in  Mk 
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10:46-52  and  the  healing  of  the  boy  possessed  by  a  demon  in  Mk  9:14-29  have  opening, 
main,  and  concluding  scenes.  The  article  (1)  identifies  the  literary  forms  and  motifs  of 
the  two  stories  and  notes  their  distribution,  (2)  indicates  the  number,  character,  treat¬ 
ment,  and  history  of  the  dramatis  personae,  and  (3)  exposes  the  collusion  of  composi¬ 
tional  elements  so  as  to  make  clear  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Similar  analyses  of  other 
Christian  and  non-Christian  examples  would  help  us  to  learn  what  a  miracle  story 
is.— D.J.H. 

375.  J.  Breuss,  “Praexistenz  und  jungfrauengeburt  als  Zeugnis.  Zur  evangel- 
iumsgemassen  Verkiindigung  Jesu  Christi,”  Diakonia  9  (6,  ’78)  365-375. 

The  Evangelists  were  not  interested  in  simply  delineating  the  life  of  Jesus.  Their 
statements  about  Jesus  are  ‘‘unrealistic”  in  that  they  are  the  precipitate  of  discipleship 
(discipleship  in  verbal  form)  and  seek  to  make  present  the  way  of  Jesus.  Failure  to 
distinguish  between  witness  and  realistic  description  can  have  disastrous  consequences 
in  biblical  interpretation,  e.g.  in  combining  the  models  of  preexistence  and  virgin 
birth.— D.J.H. 

376.  J.  R.  Donahue,  “Miracle,  mystery  and  parable,”  Way  18  (4,  ’78)  252-262. 

In  the  historical  ministry  of  Jesus,  the  miracles  were  illustrations  of  the  kingdom  of 
God.  In  the  Synoptic  Gospels  they  became  carriers  of  the  theological  concerns  of  each 
Evangelist:  the  interplay  between  Jesus’  mighty  works  and  his  sufferings  (Mark),  Jesus 
as  the  risen  Lord  of  the  church  (Matthew),  and  Jesus  as  endowed  with  the  prophetic 
Spirit  (Luke).  The  miracle  stories,  like  the  parables  [see  §  23-109],  are  realistic,  sym¬ 
bolic,  vivid  or  strange,  and  open-ended. — D.J.H. 

377.  R.  W.  Funk,  “The  Form  of  the  New  Testament  Healing  Miracle  Story,”  Semeia 
12  (’78)  57-96. 

The  NT  healing  miracles  start  by  introducing  the  participants  and  providing  spatial, 
temporal,  and  action  notices.  The  beginning  of  the  narrative  body  is  signaled  by  a 
focalizer  and  an  action  initiator.  Just  as  the  introduction  serves  to  focalize  a  narrative, 
the  conclusion  defocalizes  it  by  means  of  various  devices.  The  narrative  nucleus  consists 
of  a  dialogue  and  a  healing.  Stories  are  divided  into  groups  in  accordance  with  the 
dialogue  partners.  They  always  involve  the  healer  and  a  second  party — the  one  seeking 
to  be  healed,  a  representative  of  the  one  seeking  to  be  healed,  a  demon,  or  an 
opponent. — D.J.H. 

378.  W.  Kirchschlager,  “Wie  fiber  Wunder  reden T  BibLiturg  51  (4,  ’78)  252-254. 

Six  theses  concerning  the  NT  miracle  stories:  (1)  The  NT  accounts  are  varied  and 
relatively  frequent.  Neither  dependence  on  nor  a  relation  to  extrabiblical  sources  can  be 
proved.  (2)  Because  of  the  broad  textual  base  and  the  originality  of  the  NT  accounts,  a 
historically  verifiable  miracle-working  activity  on  Jesus’  part  can  be  assumed.  (3)  Both 
the  activity  and  the  accounts  have  a  preaching  function  with  personal/soteriological  and 
salvation-historical/eschatological  aspects.  (4)  The  externally  perceptible  miracle  is  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  deeper  theological  content.  (5)  In  the  NT  sense  a  miracle  is  an  interper¬ 
sonal,  communicative  event  in  the  dialogue  between  God  and  humanity.  (6)  The  NT 
understanding  of  miracles  involves  faith  and  confessing  that  God  is  encountered 
concretely. — D.J.H. 
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379.  D.  Stanley,  “Believe  the  works,”  Way  18  (4,  ’78)  272-286. 

The  Synoptic  Evangelists  agreed  that  Jesus’  miracles  formed  an  integral  part  of  his 
mission  and  message.  Each  employed  the  miraculous  element  in  presenting  his  portrait 
of  Jesus,  vet  took  pains  to  avoid  any  misunderstanding  of  him  as  a  mere  wonder-worker. 
In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  “signs”  point  to  the  mystery  surrounding  Jesus,  but  only  in  the 
postresurrection  period  could  they  be  comprehended  as  the  Father’s  “works.”  Through 
Jesus’  words,  John  issued  the  call  to  believe  the  works  (see  Jn  10:38;  14:11). — D.J.H. 

380.  A.  van  Arkel-de  Leeuw  van  Weenen  and  G.  Quispel,  “The  Diatessaron  in 
Iceland  and  Norway,”  VigChrist  32  (3,  ’78)  2 14-2 IS. 

The  Diatessaron  readings  in  the  Icelandic  (Sthm.  Perg.  15  4°)  and  the  Old  Norse  (Cod. 
A.M.  619  4°)  homiliaries  from  around  A.D.  1200  are  probably  based  on  a  translation  of 
the  Diatessaron  made  by  Christian  missionaries  to  Scandinavia.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Diatessaron  from  which  the  Icelandic  and  Old  Norse  readings  were  taken 
ultimately  goes  back  to  the  Syrian  Tatian,  who  composed  his  Gospel  text  about  A.D. 
170.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  some  of  these  variants  are  also  found  in  the  4th- 
century  commentary  of  Ephrem  Syrus  on  the  Diatessaron  and  in  other  related  texts  of 
the  Christian  Orient. — D.J.H. 

381.  A.  C.  Wire,  “The  Structure  of  the  Gospel  Miracle  Stories  and  Their  Tellers,” 
Semeia  11  (’78)  83-113. 

The  Gospel  miracle  stories  fall  into  one  of  four  categories  according  to  their  organizing 
interaction:  (1)  The  exorcism  stories  dramatize  Jesus’  direct  attack,  struggle  with,  and 
expulsion  of  powers  that  possess  and  enforce  their  will  over  people.  Similar  stories  are 
found  in  Philostratus’  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana.  (2)  The  expose  features  a  struggle 
between  Jesus  and  religious  authorities  concerning  what  is  permitted  in  individual 
conduct.  There  are  comparable  interactions  in  tannaitic  traditions.  (3)  In  the  provision 
story,  the  interaction  is  between  the  miracle  worker  and  an  unnamed  crowd  or  group. 
Parallel  stories  can  be  found  in  the  Elijah-Elisha  cycle.  (4)  The  demand  story  is  built  out 
of  the  struggle  for  and  the  realization  and  telling  of  a  demand  addressed  to  the  miracle 
worker.  Comparable  stories  are  found  on  the  Asclepius  steles  from  Epidaurus.  The 
structure  of  the  miracle  story  is  the  juxtaposition  of  an  oppressive  context  and  an 
extraordinary  breaking  out  of  it.  This  indicates  that  all  types  of  miracle  stories  had  a 
common  function  and  were  told  by  the  same  or  overlapping  groups  of  people. — D.J.H. 

Jesus 

382.  G.  Beckerlegge,  “Jesus’  Authority  and  the  Problem  of  his  Self-Consciousness,” 
HeythJ ourn  19  (4,  ’78)  365-382. 

It  is  necessary  to  find  an  approach  to  the  self-consciousness  of  Jesus  that  does  not 
depend  on  the  continuity  of  tradition  underlying  any  one  title  (e.g.  Son  of  Man)  for  its 
point  of  entry,  and  is  sensitive  to  the  features  of  Jesus’  self-consciousness  of  his  mission 
as  he  mediated  rather  than  as  mediator.  It  was  Jesus’  authority  that  made  him  an 
effective  threat  or  challenge  to  those  who  encountered  him.  Jesus’  self-consciousness  was 
expressed  through  a  manifest  authority  or  total  commitment  to  his  mission,  which  was 
necessarily  in  dialogue  with  and  challenged  by  the  responses  of  the  human  context 
within  which  he  worked. — D.J.H. 
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383.  J.  Blank,  “Lernprozesse  im  Jiingerkreis  Jesu,”  TheolQuart  158  (3,  ’78)  163-177. 

The  “master-disciple”  or  “teacher-student”  relationship  undoubtedly  originated  with 
the  earthly  Jesus  and  lasted  as  long  as  the  Jesus-tradition  was  still  alive.  Though  Jesus’ 
teaching  must  be  seen  in  the  context  of  Jewish  educational  practice,  several  features  set 
him  apart  from  his  contemporaries:  his  charismatic  teaching  authority,  critical  attitude 
toward  tradition,  distinction  between  the  Torah  and  God’s  will,  concentration  on  the 
theme  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  offer  of  a  new  form  of  life. — D.J.H. 

384.  A.  Cnockaert,  “Christ:  nouveaute  et  tradition,”  Telema  16  (’78)  25-40. 

Though  rooted  in  the  Jewish  culture  of  his  time,  Jesus  consciously  opposed  certain 
customs  and  manifested  a  critical  attitude  toward  the  traditions  of  the  elders.  His 
position  with  regard  to  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  is  expressed  in  terms  of  fulfillment  or 
perfection.  The  liberating  power  of  this  fulfillment  can  be  seen  in  the  Gospel  teachings 
on  marriage,  celibacy,  and  wealth  and  force. — D.J.H. 

385.  M.  J.  Cook,  “Jesus  and  the  Pharisees — The  Problem  as  It  Stands  Today,”  Journ 
EcumStud  15  (3,  ’78)  441-460. 

Our  three  basic  sources  on  Pharisaism — Josephus,  the  Gospels,  and  rabbinic 
literature — contradict  one  another,  contain  internal  inconsistencies,  and  were  redacted 
after  A.D.  70.  These  sources  are  all  the  more  inadequate  for  defining  the  Pharisees’ 
relation  to  Jesus.  The  Gospels  cannot  be  reliably  used  to  confirm  the  occurrence  of  Jesus’ 
disputations  with  the  Pharisees.  At  present  the  problem  of  Jesus  and  the  Pharisees  is 
insoluble.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  teachings  ascribed  to  Jesus  and  those  espoused  by 
the  later  rabbis  is  the  most  promising  avenue  of  approach,  but  this  demands  expertise  in 
both  NT  and  rabbinic  literature. — D.J.H. 

386.  M.  L.  Cook,  “The  Call  to  Faith  of  the  Historical  Jesus:  Questions  for  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Understanding  of  Faith,”  TheolStud  39  (4,  ’78)  679-700. 

Historical  knowledge  plays  a  subordinate  but  indispensable  role  as  one  source  for  the 
content  of  faith,  as  a  corrective  of  inappropriate  faith-images,  and  as  a  medium  similar 
to  the  memory  impression  of  the  early  church.  In  Jesus’  ministry,  the  expression  “king¬ 
dom  of  God”  meant  the  blessings  of  salvation  insofar  as  it  denoted  the  divine  activity  at 
the  center  of  human  life,  and  “faith”  was  his  human,  experiential  term  for  salvation 
itself  insofar  as  it  denoted  the  human  response  of  openness,  acceptance,  and  commit¬ 
ment.  This  usage  raises  critical  questions  for  three  interrelated  terms  in  Christian  dis¬ 
course:  salvation,  Christology,  and  discipleship  (ecclesiology). — D.J.H. 

387.  J.  A.  Duke  and  D.  L.  Dungan,  “The  Lives  of  Jesus  Series,”  RelStudRev  4  (4, 
’78)  259-273. 

(1)  Duke  (pp.  259-262)  observes  that  the  ill-starred  quest  for  the  historical  Jesus  can 
now  be  vicariously  relived  through  the  eight-volume  series  edited  by  L.  E.  Keck  and 
published  by  Fortress  Press  between  1970  and  1977.  The  series  serves  to  illustrate  the 
perils  of  historicism.  Confidence  in  historical  criticism  has  waned  in  recent  years,  and 
now  the  suspicion  is  rife  that  historical  method,  exegesis  as  usual,  and  life-of-Jesus 
research  are  not  so  much  correctives  to  ideology  as  ideologies  themselves.  (2)  Dungan 
(pp.  262-2  73)  suggests  that  the  real  issue  the  series  lays  bare  is  none  other  than  the 
primary  Protestant  dilemma — the  source  and  nature  of  Christian  authority.  Then  he 
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assesses  the  contributions  of  D.  F.  Strauss,  H.  S.  Reimarus,  F.  Schleiermacher,  W. 
Herrmann,  J.  Weiss,  S.  Mathews,  and  A.  Loisy.  Whether  constructed  with  pious  or 
destructive  motives,  these  attempts  to  write  “a  life  of  Jesus”  gave  expression  to  a 
euhemerization  of  Christianity  that  began  with  18th-century  Deism  and  gradually  swept 
over  the  wrhole  of  Western  Christendom. — D.J.H. 

388.  J.  Galot,  “Gesu  ha  predicato  un  Regno  di  Dio  ‘politico’?”  CivCatt  129  (3074,  ’78) 
105-118. 

In  Jewish  tradition  the  kingdom  of  God  had  spiritual  and  temporal  aspects,  the  latter 
frequently  being  unduly  prominent.  Jesus,  however,  preached  a  universality  in  which 
no  race,  nation,  class,  or  group  enjoyed  special  privileges.  He  insisted  that  his  kingdom 
was  not  political  (Jn  18:36),  recognized  Caesar’s  rights  (Mk  12:17),  fled  when  the  crowd 
would  proclaim  him  king  (Jn  6:15),  and  called  the  poor  and  persecuted  blessed  (Mt  5:3, 
10).  Though  not  without  a  future  aspect,  the  kingdom  was  already  present  in  Jesus’  life 
and  actions  and  has  continued  in  the  church.  When  Marxists  assert  that  the  church 
should  have  established  a  realm  of  justice  on  earth,  they  forget  that  Jesus  did  not  intend 
the  church  to  govern  civil  society  but  rather  to  bring  about  social  justice  solely  through 
the  influence  of  its  members’  dedication  to  God  and  to  Christ. — J.J.C. 

389.  S.  Gero,  “Jewish  Polemic  in  the  Martyrium  Pionii  and  a  ‘Jesus’  Passage  from  the 
Talmud,”  J ournJ ewStud  29  (2,  ’78)  164-168. 

According  to  Martyrium  Pionii  13:8,  the  Jews  claimed  that  they  performed  necro¬ 
mancy  and  brought  up  Christ  with  the  cross.  Their  argument  was  that  Jesus,  who  died  a 
violent  death,  was  particularly  susceptible  to  the  power  of  a  magician.  This  oral  tradi¬ 
tion  was  independently  used  by  the  redactors  of  the  Onqelos  story  in  b.  Gittin  56b- 
57a.— D.J.H. 

390.  M.  Hengel,  “Jesus  und  die  Tora,”  TheolBeitr  9  (4-5,  ’78)  152-172. 

The  investigation  of  Jesus’  relationship  to  the  Torah  involves  the  whole  issue  of 
Synoptic  tradition  history.  Only  a  Palestinian  situation  will  do,  as  there  is  no  evidence 
for  a  Hellenistic-Jewish  critique  of  the  Torah.  The  article  points  out  the  radical  dissimi¬ 
larity  between  Jesus  and  contemporary  Jewish  praxis  under  nine  headings:  Jesus  as 
fulfiller  of  the  Law,  the  conflict  with  his  own  family,  the  prohibition  of  divorce,  nonvio¬ 
lence  and  love  of  one’s  enemies,  cleanness  and  uncleanness,  the  Sabbath  commandment, 
the  prohibition  of  anxiety,  the  Temple  cult,  and  the  double  commandment  of  love  (Mk 
12:28-34).— J.H.N. 


391.  W.  G.  Kummel,  “Jesusforschung  seit  1965.  IV.  Bergpredigt — Gleichnisse — 
Wunderberichte  (mit  Nachtragen)  (Schluss),”  TheolRund  43  (3,  ’78)  233-265. 

This  second  part  of  the  fourth  installment  [see  §  23-60 J  focuses  on  modern  Jewish 
research  on  Jesus,  methodological  problems  in  research  on  Jesus,  the  preaching  of  Jesus, 
its  eschatological  character,  Jesus’  stance  toward  the  Law,  and  his  attitude  toward  his 
impending  death.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 

392.  X.  Leon-Dufour,  “Jesus  face  a  la  mort  menagante,”  NouvRevTheol  100  (6,  ’78) 
802-821. 

The  ministry  of  Jesus  consisted  of  two  periods:  the  triumphal  proclamation  of  God’s 
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reign  and  the  manifestation  of  the  cross  as  the  way  of  glory.  Jesus  seems  to  have 
interpreted  his  impending  death  with  reference  to  the  fate  of  the  prophets  and  the 
persecuted  just  ones.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Jesus  spoke  explicitly  about  the  sac¬ 
rificial  and  redemptive  character  of  his  death.  Rather,  he  saw  his  death  as  the  fulfillment 
of  his  life  of  service  and  hoped  for  perfect  communion  with  God  and  all  people. — D.  J.H. 

393.  M.  Saenz  de  Santa  Maria,  “La  vida  consagrada  de  Jesus,”  BibFe  4  (12,  ’78) 
244-256. 

Consecration  means  the  orientation  of  the  secular  (the  person’s  immediate  end)  to  the 
transcendent  God  (humanity’s  final  end).  Jesus’  life  involved  the  triple  consecration  of  (1) 
the  Son  to  the  Father,  (2)  the  human  life  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  and  (3)  the  man 
himself  to  the  joint  action  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  Christ 
everything  is  recapitulated  for  the  cosmic  consecration  of  the  world. — S.B.M. 

394.  J.  Sobrino,  “The  Prayer  of  Jesus  and  the  God  of  Jesus  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,” 
Listening  [River  Forest,  IL]  13  (3,  ’78)  189-213. 

Jesus  was  familiar  with  the  typical  counterfeits  of  prayer,  e.g.  spiritual  narcissism, 
hypocrisy,  and  empty  prattling.  He  prayed  in  ritual  contexts  and  in  significant  historical 
situations,  and  he  found  in  prayer  to  the  Father  the  deep,  all-inclusive  meaning  of  his 
own  life  story.  His  prayer  was  shaped  by  his  specific  concept  and  experience  of  God: 
God  is  a  God  forever  greater,  and  his  deepest  reality  is  love.  The  horizon  of  the  kingdom 
was  present  in  Jesus’  prayer  from  the  beginning. — D.J.H. 

395.  J.  Winandy,  “La  conception  virginale  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,”  Nouv 
RevTheol  100  (5,  ’78)  706-719. 

The  most  convincing  and  acceptable  explanation  of  Mk  6:3  is  that  the  Evangelist  was 
alluding  to  Jesus’  virgin  birth  from  Mary.  The  reading  of  Jn  1:13  in  the  singular  (“who 
was  born”)  is  superior  and  refers  to  the  temporal  birth  of  the  incarnate  Word.  In  Gal  4:4 
the  use  of  the  participle  genomenon  rather  than  gennethenta  suggests  that,  for  Paul, 
Jesus  was  not  born  in  the  same  way  that  other  humans  are.  The  descriptions  of  James 
and  Jude  (supposedly  the  “brothers”  of  Jesus)  in  the  epistles  bearing  their  names  provide 
further  indications  of  belief  in  the  virgin  birth. — D.J.H. 

Jesus,  §§  23-693,  726. 


Passion  and  Death 

396.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “Crucifixion  in  Ancient  Palestine,  Qumran  Literature,  and  the 
New  Testament,”  CathBibQuart  40  (4,  ’78)  493-513. 

Though  the  evidence  of  crucifixion  from  ossuary  4  of  tomb  I  at  Giv‘at  ha-Mivtar 
[§§  15-1024 — 1026;  18-691]  is  unrelated  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  it  nevertheless  gives 
evidence  of  such  an  execution  in  lst-century  Palestine.  If  Y.  Yadin  [§  16-1083]  is  correct 
in  seeing  a  connection  between  4QpNah  frgs.  3-4,  col.  i,  lines  1-11  and  llQTemple 
64:6-13  and  if  tlh  in  both  texts  refers  to  crucifixion  (see  Deut  21:22-23),  the  implication 
would  be  that  not  only  Romans  in  Palestine  made  use  of  this  mode  of  execution. 
Josephus  attributed  it  to  Alexander  Jannaeus  (see  Ant.  13:380),  and  llQTemple  64:6-13 
seems  to  envisage  it  as  the  Essene  punishment  for  the  crimes  of  treason  and  evasion  of 
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due  process.  This  archaeological  and  literary  evidence  is  relevant  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  many  NT  passages  that  refer  to  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

397.  R.  T.  France,  “La  chronologie  de  la  semaine  sainte,”  Hokhma  9  (’78)  8-16. 

Both  the  Synoptic  Evangelists  and  John  describe  the  Last  Supper  as  a  meal  anticipat¬ 
ing  the  Passover.  The  meal  took  place  on  the  evening  that  began  the  14th  of  Nisan,  the 
day  that  ended  with  the  immolation  of  the  lambs  at  the  same  time  as  the  crucifixion  of 
Jesus.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  Jn  is  the  result  of 
interpreting  Mk  14:12  according  to  the  Roman  method  of  calculation  rather  than  the 
Jewish  method. — D.J.H. 

398.  M.  Herranz  Marco,  “El  proceso  ante  el  Sanhedrin,”  EstBib  35  (1-2,  ’76)  49-78, 
(3-4,  ’76)  187-221. 

This  continuation  of  the  study  of  the  trial  of  Jesus  before  the  Sanhedrin  examines  the 
“scandalous  pardon  of  sins”  in  Mk  2:1-12  and  Mt  9:1-8  [see  §  22-66].  Comparison  of 
these  two  accounts  leads  to  the  firm  conclusion  that  the  Greek  text  presupposes  a  unified 
Aramaic  original.  The  oddities  of  the  Greek  text  can  only  be  explained  as  the  result  of 
translation  from  Aramaic.  [To  be  continued.] — M.P.H. 

399.  G.  O’Collins,  “Jesus’s  concept  of  his  own  death,”  Way  18  (3,  ’78)  212-223. 

The  evidence  that  sooner  or  later  in  his  ministry  Jesus  came  to  foresee  his  violent 
death  is  cumulative  and  persuasive.  As  for  the  values  that  he  perceived  in  his  corriing 
death,  five  words  gather  up  much  of  what  can  be  said:  martyr,  prophet,  servant, 
kingdom,  and  covenant. — D.J.H. 

400.  R.  L.  Overstreet,  “Roman  Law  and  the  Trial  of  Christ,”  BiblSac  135  (540,  ’78) 
323-332. 

Pilate  as  a  Roman  provincial  governor  had  absolute  legal  authority  to  deal  with 
noncitizens  like  Jesus  and  to  prescribe  crucifixion  as  the  punishment  for  treason.  But  he 
showed  cowardice  in  the  face  of  the  Jewish  crowd  and  acted  unethically  in  failing  to 
release  Jesus,  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent. — D.J.H. 


The  Resurrection 

401.  G.  Ghiberti,  “Discussione  sulla  risurrezione  di  Gesu,”  RivistBib  24  (1,  ’76) 
57-93. 

The  intensity  of  exegetical  research  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  is  manifested  by  this 
critical  survey  of  studies  published  since  1970.  The  material  is  presented  according  to 
the  following  outline:  general  treatments  (nine  items),  particular  questions  (eight),  and 
discussions  (seven).  [In  RivistBib  24  (2,  ’76)  199-220,  the  author  reviews  nine  books  on 
the  resurrection.] — J.J.C. 

402.  F.  Kerr,  “Resurrection,”  Furrow  29  (11,  ’78)  671-679. 

Belief  in  resurrection  first  surfaced  as  an  ingredient  in  Jewish  expectations  of  God’s 
judgment  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  time.  The  difference  that  the  gospel  makes  is 
precisely  that  the  judgment  seat  is  occupied  by  Jesus  Christ  (“Jesus  is  Lord”). — D.J.H. 
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Synoptics 

403.  D.  C.  Arichea,  Jr.,  “  ‘Faith’  in  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  and  Luke,” 
BibTrans  29  (4,  ’78)  420-424. 

In  many  passages  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  pistis  and  pisteuein  present  no  difficulty, 
since  the  meaning  and  the  goal  of  faith  are  clearly  stated.  But  there  are  passages  in 
which  “faith”  stands  without  an  object  or  goal,  and  only  the  context  indicates  that  the 
goal  is  Jesus  (e.g.  Mt  8:10;  9:2;  9:22)  or  God  (e.g.  Mt  17:20;  21:21-22;  Mk  9:23-24).  In  a 
translation,  specifying  the  goal  of  faith  may  benefit  the  reader  much  more  than  leaving  it 
unstated. — D.J.H. 

404.  W.  A.  Beardslee,  “Parable,  Proverb,  and  Koan,”  Semeia  12  (’78)  151-177. 

In  an  earlier  period  of  scholarship  the  parables  and  proverbs  of  Jesus  were  assumed  to 
relate  to  God  as  an  ordering  factor,  but  recent  research  has  viewed  them  as  opening  the 
hearer  to  a  creative  disruption.  This  contrast  can  be  clarified  by  reference  to  sayings  of 
the  Desert  Fathers  and  to  the  Zen  Buddhist  koan,  the  latter  clearly  functioning  in 
relation  to  a  creative  emptiness.  The  older  interpretation  understood  God  in  too  static  a 
way,  but  this  wrong  emphasis  does  not  imply  that  Jesus’  words  have  no  reference  to  God 
as  an  ordering  factor  or  an  element  of  rightness.  Nevertheless,  the  new  emphasis  on 
Jesus’  words  as  uncovering,  by  creative  disruption,  an  ultimate,  transcendent  creative 
nothingness  is  to  be  taken  seriously  as  exposing  a  dimension  of  the  transcendent  not 
included  within  the  classical  doctrine  of  the  Trinity. — D.J.H. 

405.  E.  Breech,  “Kingdom  of  God  and  the  Parables  of  Jesus,”  Semeia  12  (’78)  15-40. 

N.  Perrin’s  view  that  Jesus  proclaimed  the  kingdom  and  challenged  his  hearers  to  take 
seriously  the  myth  of  God  as  king  is  open  to  question.  The  kingdom  sayings  (Lk  11:20; 
17:20-21;  Mt  11:12)  indicate  that  Jesus  used  kingdom  language  to  identify  personal  life 
as  the  sphere  in  w'hich  the  reality  borne  by  the  symbol  of  the  kingdom  is  located.  The 
kingdom  parables  neither  refer  to  a  symbol  nor  evoke  a  myth.  Rather,  they  evoke 
human  experiences  in  such  a  way  that  the  haze  of  inattention  is  lifted  from  them. — 
D.J.H. 

406.  H.  Conzelmann,  “Literaturbericht  zu  den  Synoptischen  Evangelien  (Nach- 
trag),”  TheolRund  43  (4,  ’78)  321-327. 

This  supplement  to  the  author’s  recent  review  of  research  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
[§  23-76]  comments  on  books  by  H.-H.  Stoldt,  R.  Pesch,  W.  Grundmann,  J.  Ernst,  and 
G.  Schneider. — D.J.H. 

407.  W.  R.  Farmer,  “The  Present  State  of  the  Synoptic  Problem,”  PerkJourn  32  (1, 
’78)  1-7. 

1  he  Synoptic  problem  is  significantly  nearer  to  solution  today  than  it  was  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Developments  in  four  areas  help  to  explain  why  an  alternative  to  the  Two- 
Document  hypothesis  is  needed  and  why  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  is  receiving  increas¬ 
ing  attention:  the  arguments  from  order,  the  characteristics  of  conflation,  the  apologetic 
needs  of  religious  communities  in  Hellenistic  culture,  and  the  composition  of  Lk  in 
relation  to  Mt. — D.J.H. 
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408.  C.  Florquin,  “L’evangile  selon  saint  Luc  est-il  independant  de  celui  selon  saint 
Matthieu?”  CahCercErnRen  26  (106,  ’78)  105-125. 

A  mathematical  analysis  of  the  material  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  suggests  that  initially 
Mt  and  Lk  were  independent  of  one  another  but  that  in  the  later  harmonization  of  the 
three  Gospels  there  was  some  direct  dependence  between  Mt  and  Lk.  A  concluding 
section  situates  this  study  with  reference  to  other  statistical  studies  of  the  Synoptic 
problem. — D.J.H. 

409.  R.  H.  Fuller,  “Die  neuere  Diskussion  iiber  das  synoptische  Problem,”  TheolZeit 
34  (3,  ’78)  129-148. 

The  article  describes  the  author’s  own  experiences  with  the  Synoptic  problem  from  his 
student  days  in  the  late  thirties  until  the  early  sixties,  the  content  of  VV.  R.  Farmer’s  The 
Synoptic  Problem  (1964)  and  the  critical  reactions  to  its  publication,  and  scholarly 
developments  regarding  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  since  1964.  Farmer  has  reminded  us 
that  every  solution  to  the  Synoptic  problem  is  a  working  hypothesis  and  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  importance  of  directional  indicators  for  all  work  on  the  Synoptic 
Gospels. — D.J.H. 

410.  G.  Howard,  “Stylistic  Inversion  and  the  Synoptic  Tradition,”  JournBibLit  97  (3, 
’78)  375-389. 

In  the  OT  the  phenomenon  of  stylistic  inversion  introduces  movement  and  variation 
into  the  fixed  patterns  of  reiteration.  Both  the  NT  authors  and  the  NT  scribes  used  this 
device  extensively.  Furthermore,  stylistic  inversion  of  parallel  words  and  lines  lies  at  the 
base  of  numerous  differences  within  the  Synoptic  Gospels  and  forms  a  crux  within  the 
Synoptic  process:  (1)  On  occasion  the  differences  are  merely  the  result  of  the  composi¬ 
tional  habits  of  the  Evangelists.  (2)  Sometimes  it  is  possible  to  determine  the  latest  form 
of  a  text  on  the  basis  of  inversion  and  conflation.  (3)  The  discordant  approaches  must 
reflect  a  time  in  Gospel  transmission  when  the  writers  were  simultaneously  conveyers  of 
tradition  and  independent  authors. — D.J.H. 

411.  W.  Magass,  “Bemerkungen  zur  Gleichnisauslegung,”  Kairos  20  (1,  ’78)  40-52. 

The  parables  have  been  understood  within  the  church  as  arguments  for  its  various 
offices  and  activities,  especially  missionary  work.  Pragmatically,  they  have  been  as 
effective  as  the  apostolic  imperatives.  As  linguistic  transformations  of  Jesus’  message 
into  narratives,  they  form  a  warehouse  of  aids  for  ecclesial  teaching,  behind  which 
(i contra  J.  Jeremias)  earlier  “original  meanings”  are  not  recoverable.  They  continue  the 
divine  creation  by  means  of  their  mimesis.  They  provide  ways  to  “play  out”  worldly 
behavior  or  to  identify  its  furnishings  through  ecclesial  hermeneutics,  which  organizes 
reality  rationally  and  determines  the  relation  between  the  authority  of  the  teacher- 
interpreter  and  the  independence  of  the  parabolic  narratives. — W.G.D. 

412.  B.  Orchard,  “Are  All  Gospel  Synopses  Biassed?”  TheolZeit  34  (3,  ’78)  149-162. 

The  existing  Gospel  synopses  are  arranged  principally  for  the  visual  presentation  of 
the  Augustinian  and  Markan-priority  hypotheses.  Precisely  because  the  Griesbach  hy¬ 
pothesis  is  the  reverse  of  the  Markan-priority  hypothesis,  the  options  chosen  for  the 
existing  synopses  are  incompatible  with  the  assumptions  of  the  Griesbach  hypothesis. 
Hence  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  ought  to  be  illustrated  by  a  new  synopsis  built  up 
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according  to  its  own  presuppositions,  with  Lk  as  the  mean.  In  the  future,  synopsis- 
makers  should  be  required  to  declare  their  choice  of  the  mean,  the  position  of  the  Great 
Sermon,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  paralleling  of  the  parables  and  the  commissioning 
discourses. — D.  J.H. 

413.  D.  Peabody,  “A  Pre-Markan  Prophetic  Sayings  Tradition  and  the  Synoptic  Prob¬ 
lem,”  JournBibLit  97  (3,  ’78)  391-409. 

The  “prophetic  saying”  consists  of  an  introduction  such  as  “truly  I  say  to  you”  and  a 
saying  containing  on  me  plus  the  aorist  subjunctive  and  beds  (an)  plus  the  aorist  sub¬ 
junctive.  The  first  part  of  the  article  examines  the  occurrences  of  this  formula  in  Mk  (9:1; 
13:30;  14:25),  Lk  (9:27;  12:59;  13:35;  21:32;  22:16,  18),  and  Mt  (5:18,  26;  10:23;  16:28; 
23:39;  24:34;  26:29).  The  second  part  analyzes  the  Synoptic  parallels  within  this  corpus 
with  reference  to  the  Two- Document  hypothesis  and  the  Griesbach  hypothesis.  Propo¬ 
nents  of  the  Two- Document  hypothesis  must  explain  the  agreement  of  Mt  24:34  and  Lk 
21:32  (beds  an)  against  Mk  13:30  ( mechris  hou),  the  five  consecutive  elements  of  agree¬ 
ment  between  Mt  26:29  and  Lk  22:18  against  Mk  14:25,  and  the  inconsistency  of  the 
three  Markan  sayings.  Proponents  of  the  Griesbach  hypothesis  must  explain  why  all 
three  of  Mark’s  introductions  are  consistent  with  one  another  whereas  the  introductions 
in  Mt  and  Lk  are  inconsistent  with  one  another  in  their  texts  parallel  to  Mk.  The 
preponderance  of  evidence  supports  the  Griesbach  hypothesis. — D.J.H. 

4 14.  A.  Scattolon,  “L 'agapetos  sinottico  nella  luce  della  tradizione  giudaica,” 
RivistBib  26  (1,  ’78)  3-32. 

Within  the  scope  of  the  Christology  associated  with  “Son”  or  “Son  of  God,”  agapetos 
(“beloved”)  merits  special  consideration.  Since  a  purely  linguistic  study  of  agapetos  is  not 
sufficient,  the  article  also  examines  the  Jewish  traditions  about  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  and 
the  peculiarly  Hebrew  title  ydbid.  Yabld-agapetos  is  a  title  of  exaltation  that  has  a  moral 
dimension  and  soteriological  implications.  The  christological  uses  of  agapetos  are  found 
in  the  Synoptic  accounts  of  the  baptism  and  the  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  both  of  which 
go  back  to  a  pre-Synoptic  tradition.  The  title  in  Mt,  Mk,  and  Lk,  when  read  in  the  light 
of  Jewish  tradition,  becomes  an  aid  toward  the  precise  definition  of  the  mystery  of  the 
person  and  work  of  Jesus. — S.B.M. 

415.  G.  Sellin,  “Allegorie  und  ‘Gleichnis’.  Zur  Formenlehre  der  synoptischen 
Gleichnisse,”  ZeitTheolKirch  75  (3,  ’78)  281-335. 

A.  Julicher ,  using  Aristotle’s  categories,  was  right  in  his  sharp  distinction  between 
parable  and  allegory,  but  wrong  to  make  metaphor  the  constitutive  element  in  allegory 
and  simile  the  constitutive  element  in  parable.  Simile  is  rather  to  be  subsumed  under 
metaphor,  the  foundation  stone  of  parable.  The  function  of  simile  is  to  render  a 
metaphor  understandable  when  separated  from  its  immediate  context,  whether  in  com¬ 
mon  experience  or  in  a  given  text.  The  biblical  masallparabole  terminology  can  be 
classified  on  the  basis  of  two  distinctions:  (1)  between  metaphor  (parabolic  sayings  and 
parables)  and  example  (gnomic  sayings  and  example  stories)  and  (2)  between  speech 
(parabolic  sayings  and  gnomic  sayings)  and  narrative  (parables  and  example  stories). 
Allegory  is  wholly  outside  the  orbit  of  these  classifications,  being  an  esoteric  language 
used  symbolically  to  remind  an  in-group  of  truths  it  already  knows,  while  withholding 
this  knowledge  from  others. — J.R.M. 
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4 l6r.  H.-H.  Stoldt,  Geschichte  und  Kritik  der  Markushypothese  [NTA  22,  p.  94]. 

W.  R.  Farmer,  “Kritik  der  Markushypothese,”  TheolZeit  34(3,  ’78)  172-174. — Using 
his  skill  as  a  NT  scholar  and  as  a  specialist  in  German  literary  history,  Stoldt  has  shown 
that  we  are  at  a  turning  point  in  research  on  the  Synoptic  problem.  The  abiding  value  of 
his  work  lies  in  his  critical  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  Markan-priority  hypothesis  in 
the  19th  century  and  in  his  refutation  of  the  major  proofs  offered  for  it.  He  has  made 
clear  that  faith  in  Markan  priority  rests  on  a  less  than  certain  foundation. — D.J.H. 

417.  R.  L.  Sturch,  “The  Markan  Miracles  and  the  Other  Synoptists,”  ExpTimes  89 
(12,  ’78)  375-376. 

W.  R.  Farmer’s  claim  about  the  “extremely  great”  statistical  improbability  of  Mt  and 
Lk  each  containing  the  same  eight  healing  miracles  out  of  Mk’s  ten  is  a  strange  exaggera¬ 
tion,  based  apparently  on  a  careless  selection  of  material  and  a  misunderstanding  of 
statistical  probability.  In  fact,  the  odds  against  the  combination  actually  found  in  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  are  only  a  little  over  seven  to  one,  and  if  the  nature  miracles  are 
included,  only  a  little  over  three  to  one. — D.J.H. 

4l8r.  G.  Theissen,  Urchristliche  Wundergeschichten  [NTA  18,  p.  388]. 

P.  J.  Achtemeier,  “An  Imperfect  Union:  Reflections  on  Gerd  Theissen,  Ur¬ 
christliche  Wundergeschichten Semeia  11  (’78)  49-68. — The  undertaking  is  massive  in 
scope,  and  the  author  has  worked  at  his  task  with  mixed  results.  He  has  not  mastered 
the  breadth  of  the  problems  or  the  nuances  of  the  methods  employed  in  dealing  with 
them.  This  critique  of  the  book  is  presented  under  three  categories:  aggravations,  mis¬ 
takes,  and  flaws.  Theissen  would  like  to  combine  elements  of  the  form-critical  and  the 
linguistic  modes  of  analyzing  NT  materials.  In  the  final  analysis,  the  flawed  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  methodologies  has  rendered  the  work  less  useful  than  one  would  have 
wished. — D.J.H. 

4l9r.  - ,  Idem. 

H.  Boers,  “Sisyphus  and  His  Rock.  Concerning  Gerd  Theissen,  Urchristliche  Wun¬ 
dergeschichten Semeia  11  (’78)  1-48. — Theissen  seeks  to  achieve  a  comprehensive 
inquiry  into  the  Synoptic  miracle  story  in  terms  of  its  structure,  development,  and 
function  in  primitive  Christianity.  Even  though  the  attempt  cannot  be  considered  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  has  shown  how  a  text-linguistic  approach  to  the  Gospels  can  be  made.  The 
synchronic  part,  in  which  the  miracle  stories  are  understood  as  actualizations  of  the 
possibilities  inherent  in  the  genre  of  miracle  story,  is  the  most  successful  and  comes 
closest  to  being  methodologically  sound.  The  idea  of  the  narrator’s  freedom  or  determi¬ 
nation  in  choosing  a  motif  or  its  location  in  the  compositional  sequence  is  questionable. 
Furthermore,  Theissen  does  not  distinguish  between  “theme”  as  the  basic  conception  of 
a  miracle  story  and  “type”  as  the  more  comprehensive  unit  resulting  when  the  roles  and 
motifs  are  organized  in  a  compositional  whole  by  means  of  such  a  basic  conception. 
Also,  his  limitation  of  the  focus  of  inquiry  to  the  Synoptic  miracle  stories  is  a  serious 
drawback.  But  the  most  decisive  weakness  in  Theissen’s  approach  is  his  inability  to 
recognize  that  the  interpretation  of  parts  of  a  whole  must  proceed  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  whole. — D.J.H. 

Synoptics,  §  23-668. 
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Matthew 

420.  G.  Barbaglio,  “I  peccati  nel  vangelo  di  Matteo,”  ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78)  213- 
226. 

That  Matthew  was  deeply  concerned  with  sin  and  its  forgiveness  is  evident  from  his 
interpretation  of  the  name  Jesus  in  1:21,  from  his  editorial  addition  in  26:28  (“poured  out 
for  the  remission  of  sins”),  and  from  his  comment  on  the  healing  of  the  paralytic  in  9:8 
(“[the  people]  glorified  God,  who  had  given  such  authority  [to  forgive  sins]  to  men”). 
The  bulk  of  the  article  considers  offenses  against  the  Christian  community  understood  as 
a  “fraternity”  (chap.  18),  the  perversion  of  the  Law  (5:17-20),  hypocrisy  (chap.  23),  and 
sins  against  the  community  of  Jesus’  disciples,  e.g.  preoccupation  with  human  existence 
to  the  detriment  of  faith  in  Christ  (14:31),  attachment  to  riches  (19:21),  and  indolence 
while  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  Lord  (chaps.  24-25). — J.J.C. 

421.  J.  A.  Comber,  “The  Verb  Therapeud  in  Matthew’s  Gospel,”  JournBibLit  97  (3, 
’78)  431-434. 

Jesus’  ministries  of  teaching  and  preaching  cease  after  Mt  11:1,  but  his  healing 
(therapeud)  ministry  continues  and  serves  as  a  focus  for  the  controversies  with  the 
Jewish  leaders  (see  Mt  12).  The  healings  are  frequently  performed  in  the  context  of  the 
crowds  following  Jesus  (see  Mt  14: 14;  15:30;  19:2;  2 1: 14).  The  crowds  are  a  cipher  for  the 
Jewish  people  of  the  Evangelist’s  time.  Matthew  appeals  to  the  “Jewish  crowds”  of  his 
own  day  not  to  follow  the  leadership  of  the  Pharisees,  but  rather  to  join  the  fellowship  of 
Jesus’  disciples. — D.J.H. 

422.  R.  Riesner,  “Der  Aufbau  der  Reden  im  Matthaus-Evangelium,”  TheolBeitr  9 
(4-5,  ’78)  172-182. 

Building  on  J.  Kiirzinger’s  interpretation  of  Papias’  statement  that  Matthew  wrote  in 
Jewish  rhetorical  style,  the  article  shows  how  each  of  the  five  speeches  in  Mt  is  framed 
by  an  inclusio,  internally  structured  by  repetitions,  and  externally  linked  by  catch¬ 
words.  Each  speech  develops  a  fivefold  topic,  and  this  amplification  occurs  three  times 
per  speech. — J.H.N. 

Mt,  §  23-408. 

423r.  [Mt  1-2]  R.  E.  Brown,  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah  [. NTA  22,  pp.  85-86;  §  22-756r]. 

C.  H.  Talbert,  “The  Birth  of  the  Messiah:  A  Review  Article,”  PerspRelStud  5  (3, 
’78)  212-216. — Brown’s  synthesis  of  scientific,  historical  methodology  and  commitment 
to  the  church  is  characteristic  of  all  that  he  does.  What  is  needed  in  future  studies  of  the 
Gospels  is  a  combination  of  (1)  a  literary  criticism  that  gives  one  a  feel  for  the  biblical 
text  as  a  whole  and  (2)  a  greater  knowledge  of  and  sympathy  for  the  Greco-Roman 
milieu  that  furnished  the  idiom  in  terms  of  which  the  Evangelists  expressed  themselves 
and  the  hearers  listened  to  the  story  of  Jesus. — D.J.H. 

424.  [Mt  1-2]  E.  Vallauri,  “Natus  in  Bethlehem,” Laurentianum  19  (3,  ’78)  413-441. 

In  discussing  Jesus’  nativity,  the  presence  of  the  shepherds,  and  the  manger,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  the  poor  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  the  pastoral  setting  in  which  it  took 
place.  The  tradition  that  Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  is  not  without  difficulties.  The 
theological  dimension  of  the  infancy  accounts,  however,  need  not  eliminate  their  sub- 
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stantial  historicity.  The  affirmation  of  Davidic  descent  is  primarily  theological  and 
christological,  and  only  by  presupposition  biological.  Jesus’  birth  at  Bethlehem  cannot 
be  affirmed  with  the  same  absolute  moral  certainty  as  his  Davidic  origin. — S.B.M. 

425.  D.  O.  Via,  Jr.,  “Narrative  World  and  Ethical  Response:  The  Marvelous  and 
Righteousness  in  Matthew  1-2,”  Semeia  12  (’78)  123-149. 

The  article  considers  the  nature  of  narrative,  in  its  wholeness  and  in  its  several 
elements,  as  a  paradigm  for  ethical  responsibility.  An  effort  is  made  to  accord  to  the 
literary,  religious,  and  ethical  dimensions  their  proper  autonomy  while  pointing  to  their 
interrelatedness  in  the  NT,  if  not  elsewhere.  The  discussion  focuses  on  Mt  1-2  and 
especially  on  the  significance  of  the  narrative  element  of  atmosphere  or  world  for  de¬ 
fining  what  is  ethically  obligatory  and  possible.  In  tension  with  the  certain  legal  con¬ 
tinuity  of  performance  and  reward  is  the  ambiguous  and  uncertain  continuity  of  the 
story  itself.  Joseph  does  not  control  the  ultimate  consequences  of  his  ethical  acts.  They 
belong  to  the  story  into  which  his  story  flows. — D.J.H. 

426.  M.  J.  Down,  “The  Matthaean  Birth  Narratives:  Matthew  1:18-2:23,”  ExpTimes 
90  (2,  ’78)  51-52. 

If  the  OT  citations  are  omitted  from  the  Matthean  infancy  story,  the  account  stands 
by  itself  as  a  narrative  and  even  has  a  certain  claim  to  historical  credibility  in  that  it  is 
corroborated  at  various  points  by  the  Lukan  account.  Furthermore,  the  character  of  the 
OT  citations  and  allusions  indicates  that  the  narrative  suggested  the  prophecies,  and  not 
vice  versa. — D.J.H. 

427.  [Mt  2:1-12]  G.  Schmahl,  “Magier  aus  dem  Osten  und  die  Heiligen  Drei  Konige,” 
TrierTheolZeit  87  (4,  ’78)  295-303. 

The  threefold  occurrence  of  “pay  homage”  in  Mt  2:2,  8,  11  divides  the  story  of  the 
Magi  into  four  parts  and  expresses  the  basic  theme  of  the  pericope.  The  contrast  be-, 
tween  the  Magi  and  Herod  (and  those  on  his  side)  is  developed  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative.  The  passage  reflects  the  early  church’s  experience  of  the  Gentile  world’s 
readiness  to  accept  the  gospel.  It  also  prepares  for  the  recognition  of  Jesus  as  King  of  the 
Jews  (Mt  27:11,  29,  37)  and  for  the  universal  mission  of  the  disciples  (Mt  28:18-20; 
8:11-12).— D.J.H. 

428.  [Mt  3-9]  J.  Trublet,  “Une  loi  pour  etre  heureux.  Etude  de  quelques  textes  du 
Deuteronome  et  de  Matthieu,”  Christus  25  (100,  ’78)  474-481. 

In  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  God’s  love  for  his  people,  their  observance  of  the  Law, 
and  the  resulting  happiness  form  an  interlocking  structure  that  reveals  the  meaning  and 
function  of  these  three  elements.  In  chaps.  3-9  Matthew  has  changed  the  order  of  the 
elements  and  added  a  fourth:  the  reign  of  God  (3:2),  happiness  (5:1-12),  the  practice  of 
the  Law  (5:14-48),  and  the  power  of  God  (chaps.  8-9). — D.J.H. 

429.  [Mt  5-7]  G.  Bornkamm,  “Der  Aufbau  der  Bergpredigt,”  NTStud  24  (4,  ’78) 
419-432. 

A  redaction-critical  analysis  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  building  on  source  and 
form-critical  study,  reveals  that  it  has  three  major  parts,  of  which  the  first  and  third, 
5:1-48  and  7:13-2  7,  have  clear  internal  structures.  They  are  built  on  traditions  also 
reflected  in  the  Lukan  Sermon  on  the  Plain.  The  central  section,  6:1-7:12,  is  arranged  as 
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a  commentary  on  the  petitions  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  which  is  its  central  element.  Such  an 
analysis  shows  to  what  extent  Matthew  was  concerned  with  preserving  tradition,  and  it 
suggests  that  the  Sermon  has  no  parallel  as  a  genre  but  reflects  the  central  themes  of  the 
message  of  Jesus. — G.W.M. 

430.  [Mt  5-7]  R.  M.  Grant,  “The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  Early  Christianity,” 
Semeia  12  (’78)  215-231. 

The  earliest  echoes  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  in  James,  1  Corinthians,  Didache, 
and  1-2  Clement  take  the  sayings  literally  as  commands  to  be  obeyed.  A  similar  under¬ 
standing  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  gnostics,  Ptolemaeus,  the  Naassenes,  the 
Apologists,  and  Origen. — D.J.H. 

431.  [Mt  5:9]  H.  Riesenfeld,  “Guds  soner  och  de  heligas  forsamling”  [Sons  of  God 
and  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ones],  SvenskExegArs  41-42  (’76-’ 7 7)  179-188. 

When  experts  working  on  the  new  Swedish  translation  of  the  NT  issued  a  preliminary 
draft  in  1971,  one  detail  aroused  loud  protests:  the  seventh  beatitude  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  (Mt  5:9)  was  translated,  “Blessed  are  the  peacemakers;  they  shall  be  called 
sons  of  God.”  It  was  alleged  that  this  translation  contained  sex  discrimination.  But  even 
though  some  earlier  translations  (1541,  1917)  read  “children  of  God,”  a  correct  under¬ 
standing  of  the  text  and  its  background  necessitates  the  translation  “sons”  (huioi).  The 
reference  is  to  the  eschatological  status  of  the  elect  as  “sons  of  God”  (see  Lk  20:36)  in  the 
sense  of  “angels”  (cf.  OT  bene  ha-elohim).  What  is  involved  is  a  distinction  between  the 
current  status  of  God’s  “children”  (tekna)  and  their  eschatological  status  as  “sons  of 
God”  in  the  resurrection  existence.  Paul  preserves  this  distinction  (e.g.  Rom  8:16,  19). 
The  eschatological  detail  reflects  the  mythological  background  of  God  surrounded  by 
lesser  gods  (i.e.  “angels”  or  “sons  of  God”)  in  his  heavenly  court.  It  is  anachronistic  to 
insert  into  the  discussion  of  the  translation  modern  concerns  about  sex  discrimination.  In 
any  case,  the  NT  also  contains  feminine  symbols  such  as  “bride  of  Christ”  and 
“daughters  of  Zion.” — B.A.P. 

432.  L.  Sabourin,  “Matthieu  5,  17-20  et  le  role  prophetique  de  la  Loi  (cf.  Mt  1 1,  13),” 
SciEsp  30  (3,  ’78)  303-311. 

A  verse-by- verse  analysis  of  Mt  5:17-20  reveals  the  coherence  of  the  passage  as  it  now 
stands.  According  to  Mt  5:17,  the  whole  OT  prophesied  about  the  Messiah — the 
prophets  concerning  his  person  and  activity  and  the  Law  concerning  his  preaching  (cf. 
Mt  11:13).  The  prophetic  aspect  of  the  Mosaic  Law  allows  us  to  discover  that  v.  18 
synthesizes  the  essential  content  of  vv.  17  and  19.  At  the  same  time,  it  enables  us  to 
understand  the  permanence  of  the  Law  and  adherence  to  Christ  as  the  sovereign  in¬ 
terpreter  of  the  divine  will. — D.J.H. 

Mt  5:31-32,  §  23-471. 

433.  [Mt  5:43-48]  M.  Bouttier,  “Hesiode  et  le  sermon  sur  la  montagne,”  NTStud  25 
(1,  ’78)  129-130. 

The  advice  given  in  Hesiod’s  Works  and  Days  342-343,  352-356  about  loving  friends 
and  benefactors  and  avoiding  others  suggests  that  a  wider  circle  of  humanity  than  the 
elders  and  sages  of  Israel  was  being  challenged  by  Jesus’  teaching  about  loving  one’s 
enemies  in  Mt  5:43-48  (see  Lk  6:32-36). — D.J.H. 
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434.  [Mt  6:9-13]  J.  Ashton,  “Our  Father,”  Way  18  (2,  ’78)  83-91. 

Integrating  material  from  a  study  recently  published  in  Chris tus  [§  22-395],  this 
article  explores  the  meaning  of  each  phrase  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer  and  reflects  on  its 
theological  and  personal  significance. — D.J.H. 

435.  [Mt  6:9-13]  B.  Gerhardsson,  “Fader  var  i  Nya  testamentet”  [The  Our  Father  in 
the  New  Testament],  SvenskTeolKvart  54  (3,  ’78)  93-102. 

This  study  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer  in  the  NT  (Mt  6:9-13;  Lk  11:2-4)  discusses  the  text,  the 
philological  crux  epiousios,  the  contexts  in  Mt  and  Lk,  and  the  structure,  content,  and 
characteristics  of  the  prayer.  Epiousios  refers  to  the  “daily  ration.”  The  prayer  consists 
of  three  parts:  invocation  (Mt  6:9b;  Lk  11:2c),  “you”-petitions  (Mt  6:9c-10;  Lk  1 1 : 2de), 
and  “we”-petitions  (Mt  6:11-13;  Lk  11:3-4).  Although  the  three  “you”-petitions  are  inter¬ 
preted  eschatologically,  a  thoroughgoing  eschatological  interpretation  of  the  “we”- 
petitions  is  rejected.  The  “you”-petitions  reflect  the  attitude  of  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  “yoke  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  The  “we”-petitions  ask  for  spiritual 
and  physical  well-being,  but  no  earthly  favors  such  as  wealth  or  power.  The  prayer  is  a 
perfect  mirror  of  the  scale  of  values  encountered  in  the  rest  of  the  Jesus- tradition. — 
B.A.P. 

436.  J.  D.  Kingsbury,  “Observations  on  the  ‘Miracle  Chapters’  of  Matthew  8-9,” 
Cath  Bib  Quart  40  (4,  ’78)  559-573. 

In  chaps.  8-9  Matthew  has  rearranged  Markan  material  and  Q-material  into  subsec¬ 
tions  treating  Christology  (8:1-17),  discipleship  (8:18-34),  the  separation  of  Jesus  and  his 
followers  from  Israel  (9:1-17),  and  faith  (9:18-34).  Jesus  is  presented  in  these  chapters 
above  all  as  the  Messiah,  the  Son  of  God.  Within  the  flow  of  the  Gospel  story,  he  is 
depicted  as  being  in  the  midst  of  Israel  (8:1,  10,  18;  9:8,  33)  carrying  out  a  ministry  of 
healing  (8:16-17)  and  gathering  disciples  (8:18-22;  9:9),  and  dealing  with  issues  that 
relate  to  discipleship  (9:1-17;  cf.  8:23-27).  These  chapters  set  forth  for  the  members  of 
Matthew’s  church  the  cost  and  commitment  of  discipleship  and  ways  in  which  the 
church  is  distinct  from  contemporary  Israel  (8:18-22,  23-27;  9:1-17).  They  invite  those 
Christians  to  approach  the  exalted  Son  of  God  and  to  offer  him  their  petitions  for 
help.— D.J.H. 

Mt  9:1-8,  §  23-398. 

Mt  9:9-13,  §  23-457. 

Mt  11:13,  §  23-432. 

437.  P.  Lampe,  “Das  Spiel  mit  dem  Petrusnamen-Matt.  xvi.  18,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79) 
227-245. 

Prior  to  Easter  the  Aramaic  nickname  kyp’  meant  “stone,”  and  the  interpretation 
“rock”  in  Mt  16:18  developed  after  the  nickname  had  been  given.  Originally,  it  had  no 
.piritual  or  ecclesiological  overtones.  Petros  was  the  most  literal  Greek  equivalent  of 
kyp\  and  both  words  meant  “stone” — something  hard  but  movable,  which  could  be  used 
to  strike  a  fire  and  could  be  thrown,  but  not  something  on  which  to  build.  The  saying  in 
Mt  16:18  arose  from  the  combination  of  the  nickname,  the  folk  etymology  of  Petra,  the 
idea  of  the  church  as  built  on  a  foundation,  and  the  tradition  of  Petrine  preeminence. 
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The  creators  of  the  saying  were  mainly  interested  in  the  riddle  of  the  name,  not  in 
Petrine  primacy. — D.J.H. 

Mt  18:20,  §  23-723. 

Mt  19:3-9,  §  23-471. 

438.  L.  Sabourin,  “II  discorso  sulla  parousia  e  le  parabole  della  vigilanza  (Matteo 
24-25),”  BibOr  20  (2-3,  ’78)  193-211. 

Matthew  is  the  only  Evangelist  who  designated  the  eschatological  return  of  Jesus  as 
the  “parousia.”  The  eschatological  discourse  in  Mt  consists  of  warnings  against  false 
prophets  and  false  messiahs  (24:4-28),  the  foretelling  of  the  parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man 
(24:29-31),  the  parable  of  the  fig  tree  to  illustrate  the  nearness  of  the  parousia  (24:32-36), 
and  the  parables  of  watchfulness  (24:37-25:30). — D.J.H. 

Mt  26:69-72,  §  23-477. 

Mark 

439.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  “Eschatology  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,”  SWJournTheol 
21  (1,  ’78)  37-53. 

According  to  Mk  1:15,  a  decisive  beginning  for  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  has  been  made  in  the  person  of  Jesus.  The  presence  of  the  kingdom  is  revealed  in 
the  deeds  and  the  word  of  Jesus.  Jesus  remains  the  mediator  of  the  kingdom  until  the 
completion  of  God’s  purpose  in  history  and  the  new  age  (see  8:38;  13:24-2  7;  14:62). 
Eschatology  in  Mk  involves  a  recognition  that  the  Christian’s  hope  is  wholly  set  on 
Christ.— D.J.H. 

440.  G.  R.  Beasley-Murray,  “The  Parousia  in  Mark,”  RevExp  75  (4,  ’78)  565-581. 

A  detailed  critical  analysis  of  the  three  passages  in  Mk  (8:33;  13:26;  14:62)  that  speak 
of  the  parousia  of  the  Son  of  Man.  The  final  significance  of  the  parousia  teaching  in  Mk 
is  that  the  sovereignty  of  God,  which  is  salvation,  is  begun  and  completed  in  him  who  is 
the  mediator  of  the  kingdom:  Jesus,  the  Christ  and  the  Son  of  Man. — D.J.H. 

441.  E.  Best,  “The  Miracles  in  Mark,”  RevExp  75  (4,  ’78)  539-554. 

It  is  clear  that  Mark  considered  the  miracles  performed  by  Jesus  to  be  important,  for 
they  occupy  more  than  a  quarter  of  his  Gospel.  Rather  than  presenting  Jesus  as  a  “divine 
man”  or  evading  the  cross  altogether,  Mark  used  the  healings,  exorcisms,  and  nature 
miracles  to  indicate  some  of  the  ways  in  which  Jesus’  support  is  offered  to  the  Christian 
community. — D.J.H. 

442.  E.  Best,  “Peter  in  the  Gospel  According  to  Mark,”  CathBibQuart  40  (4,  ’78) 
547-558. 

Where  Peter  appeared  in  the  pre-Markan  tradition  in  a  bad  light,  Mark  normally 
lifted  the  strain  off  him  by  associating  other  disciples  with  him  (e.g.  1:36;  8:33;  9:6; 
14:31,  38).  Where  Mark  himself  introduced  Peter  into  the  material  (e.g.  10:28;  11:21; 
16:7),  he  presented  him  as  a  spokesman  without  any  clear  evidence  of  an  attack  on  him. 
Where  Peter’s  name  is  found  in  association  with  others,  he  is  not  singled  out  for  attack. 
Thus  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  Mark  was  attacking  the  historical  Peter.  The 
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traditions  in  which  Peter  appeared  in  a  bad  light  may  stem  from  an  anti-Petrine  faction 
or  from  Peter  himself  or  another  disciple. — D.J.H. 

443.  J.  L.  Blevins,  “The  Christology  of  Mark Rev  Exp  75  (4,  ’78)  505-517. 

W.  Wrede  engendered  interest  in  the  messianic-secrecy  motif  and  produced  a  heated 
debate  about  its  origin.  Mark’s  major  concern  was  to  show  how  the  long-awaited,  divine 
Son  of  Man  could  be  the  crucified  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  He  wanted  to  combine  a  divine  Son 
of  Man  (1:1-8:30)  with  a  suffering  Son  of  Man  (8:31-16:8). — D.J.H. 

444.  J.  A.  Brooks,  “An  Annotated  Bibliography  on  Mark,”  SWJournTheol  21  (1,  ’78) 
75-82. 

Bibliographic  data  and  evaluations  are  presented  for  approximately  thirty  commen¬ 
taries  and  studies  on  Mk.  All  the  items  have  been  published  in  English  since  1950  and 
are  currently  in  print  in  the  USA.  [In  the  same  issue  there  is  an  article  on  preaching  from 
Mk  by  G.  Edwards  (pp.  55-69)  and  a  teaching  outline  of  Mk  by  G.  L.  Munn  (pp. 
71-73).] — D.J.H. 

445.  J.  D.  Crossan,  “A  Form  for  Absence:  The  Markan  Creation  of  Gospel,”  Semeia 
12  (’78)  41-55. 

Mark’s  Gospel  was  a  polemic  opposing  a  Jerusalem/relatives-of-Jesus  theology,  a 
theology  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  risen  Lord.  Against  this  theology,  Mark  com¬ 
posed  a  Gospel  in  which  Jesus  says  that  he  will  not  be  present  and  will  not  intervene  in 
the  interval  between  the  resurrection  and  the  parousia.  Later  Gospel  writers  trans¬ 
formed  the  genre,  because  they  did  not  accept  Mark’s  theology  of  absence. — D.J.H. 

446.  R.  A.  Culpepper,  “The  Passion  and  Resurrection  in  Mark,”  RevExp  75  (4,  ’78) 
583-600. 

Examination  of  the  structure,  the  phenomena  (darkness,  cry  of  dereliction,  rending  of 
the  veil,  centurion’s  confession),  the  Markan  themes,  and  the  use  of  the  OT  in  Mk 
15:33-39  shows  that,  for  Mark,  the  death  of  Jesus  revealed  his  identity  as  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  nature  of  God  as  suffering  love.  The  resurrection  is  God’s  answer  to  the  cry  of 
dereliction,  God’s  vindication  of  Jesus  and  his  ministry.  [In  the  same  issue  (pp.  619-622) 
Culpepper  provides  a  detailed  outline  of  the  Gospel.] — D.J.H. 

447.  P,  Ellingworth,  “How  Soon  is  ‘Immediately’  in  Mark?”  BibTrans  29  (4,  ’78) 
414-419. 

Mark  used  the  Greek  adverb  euthys  to  signal  a  fresh  start  or  a  transition,  to  draw 
attention  to  the  real  beginning  of  a  story,  to  bring  out  the  conclusion  or  climax  of  a  story, 
or  to  indicate  temporal  speed  in  the  middle  of  a  story.  In  each  case  the  translator  should 
ask,  “Do  I  really  have  to  translate  euthys  by  ‘immediately’?”  A  list  at  the  end  of  the 
article  shows  how  the  term  is  handled  in  the  Synoptic  parallels  and  in  three  modern 
English  translations  (RSV,  GNB,  NEB). — D.J.H. 

448.  W.  E.  Hull,  “Preaching  the  Gospel  According  to  Mark,”  RevExp  75  (4,  ’78) 
487-503. 

Mk  is  the  earliest,  shortest,  and  liveliest  Gospel.  Its  miracle  stories,  conflict  accounts, 
and  teachings  about  disci pleship  provide  rich  materials  for  a  series  of  sermons. — D.J.H. 
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449.  W.  L.  Lane,  “From  Historian  to  Theologian:  Milestones  in  Markan  Scholarship,” 
RevExp  75  (4,  ’78)  601-617. 

At  the  turn  of  the  century  Mk  was  viewed  as  a  reliable  historical  source  for  recon¬ 
structing  Jesus’  ministry,  but  today  it  is  considered  to  be  impregnated  with  theology. 
This  development  may  be  traced  in  epoch-making  studies  by  W.  Wrede,  K.  L.  Schmidt, 
E.  Lohmeyer,  and  W.  Marxsen.  The  movement  is  a  positive  one  to  the  degree  that  the 
interpreter  continues  to  listen  to  the  dialogue  between  history  and  theology  in  the 
Gospel.— D.J.H. 

450.  W.  L.  Lane,  “The  Gospel  of  Mark  in  Current  Study,”  SWJournTheol  21  (1,  ’78) 
7-21. 

W.  Marxsen’s  redaction-critical  investigation  of  Mk  has  been  programmatic  for  all 
subsequent  research.  In  recent  years  the  Evangelist  has  been  viewed  as  a  creative 
theologian  (N.  Perrin),  a  polemicist  (T.  J.  Weeden  and  W.  H.  Kelber),  and  an  apocalyp¬ 
tic  spokesman  (H.  C.  Kee).  The  sociological  and  the  literary-critical  approaches  are 
promising  lines  of  research. — D.J.H. 

451.  R.  P.  Martin,  “The  Theology  of  Mark’s  Gospel,”  SWJ ournTheol  21  (1,  ’78) 
23-36. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  Mk  must  be  read  as  a  theological  book  addressing  a 
set  of  serious  problems  that  had  arisen  in  the  Evangelist’s  church,  but  there  is  a  bewil¬ 
dering  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  theological  needs  it  was  designed  to  meet.  Apolo¬ 
getic  interests,  pastoral  motives,  and  christological  disputes  have  been  proposed  in  recent 
scholarship.  Most  modern  interpreters  stress  Mark’s  creativity  in  producing  a  Gospel, 
his  emphasis  on  faith,  and  his  rhythm  of  rejection  and  triumph. — D.J.H. 

452.  H.  F.  Peacock,  “Discipleship  in  the  Gospel  of  Mark,” RevExp  75  (4,  ’78)  555-564. 

In  Mk  discipleship  means  intimate  fellowship  with  Jesus.  Jesus’  call  to  discipleship 
comes  unexpectedly  and  requires  abandonment  of  all  previous  commitments.  By  setting 
forth  the  basic  ideals  of  discipleship  and  then  showing  that  the  early  disciples  failed  the 
tests,  Mark  demonstrated  that  discipleship  and  failure  are  not  mutually  exclusive. — 
D.J.H. 

453r.  R.  Pesch,  Das  Markus evangelium.  I.  Teil  [NTA  21,  p.  89;  see  §  22-101r];  II.  Teil 
[NT A  22,  p.  214]. 

H.  Giesen,  “Markus  und  seine  Traditionen.  Zu  einem  neuen  Markuskommentar,” 
Theologie  der  Gegenwart  [Frankfurt/M.]  21  (3,  ’78)  179-183. — Pesch’s  main  thesis  is  that 
Mark  took  a  conservative  attitude  toward  the  traditions  and  theologies  at  his  disposal.- 
The  article  summarizes  and  comments  on  Pesch’s  treatment  of  the  Evangelist’s  literary 
achievement,  the  structure  of  the  Gospel,  the  Evangelist’s  theological  achievement,  the 
pre-Markan  passion  narrative,  and  the  so-called  messianic  secret.  Though  Pesch  gives 
too  little  room  to  the  redactor  and  proposes  somewhat  one-sided  views  on  the  continuity 
between  the  historical  Jesus  and  the  risen  Lord,  his  commentary  will  give  exegesis  some 
new  impulses. — D.J.H. 

45 4.  N.  R.  Petersen,  “  ‘Point  of  View’  in  Mark’s  Narrative,”  Semeia  12  (’78)  97-121. 

The  article  begins  with  a  study  of  points  of  view  in  Mk  2:1-12,  takes  up  the  literary 
implications  of  such  a  study  in  relation  to  traditional  criticism  of  the  Gospel  as  a  whole, 
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and  discusses  point  of  view  in  Mk  according  to  B.  Uspensky’s  categories  (ideological, 
phraseological,  spatial  and  temporal,  and  psychological).  Distinctive  in  Mk  are  the 
consistent  third-person  point  of  view  and  “voice”  of  the  narrator,  his  implied  presence  as 
an  invisible  observer  in  the  scenes  he  describes,  his  ability  (shared  only  with  “Jesus”)  to 
understand  the  mental  processes  and  motivations  of  his  characters,  and  his  implicit 
identification  of  his  own  point  of  view  with  that  of  the  central  character,  “Jesus.”  The 
intrusive  omniscience  of  the  narrator  in  Mk  is  the  principal  guarantee  that  it  is  a  literary 
narrative  and  that  its  author  is  a  genuine  narrator. — D.J.H. 

Mk,  §§  23-416r— 417. 

455.  C.  H.  Cave,  “The  Leper:  Mark  i.  40-45,”  NTStucL  25  (2,  ’79)  245-250. 

In  the  original  encounter  (Mk  1:40,  41a,  43,  and  44  minus  eis  martyrion  autois )  the 
leper  came  to  Jesus  as  to  a  teacher  having  the  right  to  declare  him  clean  (katharizein). 
Angered  at  Galilean  laxity  regarding  the  laws  of  purity,  Jesus  told  the  leper  to  fulfill  the 
Law  by  showing  himself  to  a  priest.  The  development  of  the  story  into  an  actual 
cleansing  took  place  in  a  Greek-speaking  environment  in  which  the  incident  was  inter¬ 
preted  in  light  of  Elisha’s  example  in  2  Kings  5.  Mark  understood  the  account  as  a 
miraculous  cleansing  contrary  to  the  Law  and  used  it  as  the  first  story  in  his  conflict 
section  (Mk  1:40-3:6). — D.J.H. 

456.  [Mk  1:40-45]  J.  K.  Elliott,  “The  Healing  of  the  Leper  in  the  Synoptic  Parallels,” 
TheolZeit  34  (3,  ’78)  175-176. 

Close  examination  of  a  Gospel  synopsis  reinforces  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of  the 
healing  of  the  leper  in  Mk  1  runs  from  v.  40  to  v.  44  and  that  v.  45  is  a  separate 
paragraph  [§§  16-171;  21-395].  Mk  1:40-44  was  added  by  Mark  after  the  composition  of 
1:35-39,  45.— D.J.H. 

Mk  2:1-12,  §  23-398. 

457.  M.  Theobald,  “Der  Primat  der  Synchronie  vor  der  Diachronie  als  Grundaxiom 
der  Literarkritik.  Methodische  Erwagungen  an  Hand  von  Mk  2,  13-17  /  Mt  9, 
9-13,”  BibZeit  22  (2,  ’78)  161-186. 

This  article  analyzes  the  call  of  Matthew  (Levi)  and  the  meal  with  tax  collectors  and 
sinners  in  Mt  9:9-13;  Mk  2:13-17  first  according  to  structuralist  canons  (synchronic 
analysis)  and  then  according  to  more  traditional  methods  (diachronic  analysis).  It  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  synchronic  analysis  has  primacy. — J.H.N. 

458.  G.  G.  Gamba,  “Struttura  letteraria  e  significato  dottrinale  di  Marco  2,23-28  e 
3,1-6,”  Salesianum  40  (3,  ’78)  529-582. 

The  “poetic”  composition  of  Mk  2: 1-3:6  and  the  unified  chiastic  structure  of  its  five 
episodes  [see  §  14-161]  demonstrate  the  newness  of  Jesus’  teaching  and  deeds  with 
respect  to  the  most  significant  aspects  of  Jewish  religious  practice.  This  article  analyzes 
the  text  of  Mk  2:23-28  in  detail  and  discusses  Mark’s  formulation  of  Jesus’  response  to 
the  Pharisees,  as  well  as  the  value  of  the  pericope  as  a  paradigm  of  the  novelty  and 
fidelity  of  Jesus’  teaching.  After  a  similar  analysis  of  Mk  3:1-6,  the  antithetical  corre¬ 
spondence  between  it  and  the  preceding  pericope  is  shown.  Finally,  a  comparison  of  Mk 
3:1-6  with  Mt  12:9-14  and  Lk  6:6-11  is  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  doctrinal  sig- 
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nificance  of  the  Markan  passage.  A  synthetic  treatment  of  Mk  2: 1-3:6,  however,  must 
await  the  detailed  study  of  its  central  pericope  (Mk  2:18-22). — S.B.M. 

459.  [Mk  3:1-6]  C.  Dietzfelbinger,  “Vom  Sinn  der  Sabbatheilungen  Jesu,” 
EvangTheol  38  (4,  ’78)  281-298. 

An  analysis  of  the  form  and  content  of  Mk  3:1-6,  the  oldest  of  the  accounts  of  Jesus’ 
Sabbath  healings,  in  light  of  contemporary  Jewish  observance  of  the  Sabbath  indicates 
that  Jesus’  recurrent  healings  on  the  day  celebrated  as  a  sign  of  Israel’s  election  and 
holiness  were  manifestations  not  merely  of  humanitarianism  or  ethical  rigorism  but  also 
of  the  actual  nature  of  the  kingdom  of  God  and  its  advent.  For  Jesus,  the  Sabbath 
signaled  the  action  of  a  God  who  was  in  the  process  of  restoring  humans  to  their  original 
humanity  by  overcoming  their  anxiety  and  alienation. — J.H.E. 

460.  [Mk  3:20-35]  G.  Danieli,  “Maria  e  i  fratelli  di  Gesu  nel  Vangelo  di  Marco,” 
Marianum  40  (1-2,  ’78)  91-109. 

The  Gospel  of  Mark  does  not  present  any  argument  against  the  perpetual  virginity  of 
Mary.  If  during  the  public  ministry  she  is  always  mentioned  together  with  the  brothers 
of  Jesus  (see  Mk  3:32;  6:3),  this  is  because  it  was  the  custom  of  that  time  to  ascribe 
authority  and  importance  to  men  rather  than  women.  Furthermore,  the  term  “brother” 
in  both  biblical  Hebrew  and  Greek  has  a  wide  range  of  meanings,  including  that  of 
“cousin”;  Mk  15:40  implies  that  two  of  the  “brothers”  listed  in  Mk  6:3  are  sons  of  another 
Mary.  Also,  those  who  say  that  Jesus  is  beside  himself  (Mk  3:22)  are  not  relatives,  but 
the  crowd.  Finally,  the  entire  passage  (3:20-35)  shows  how  people  in  general,  not  only 
his  relatives,  fail  to  understand  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  existence  of  a  new  family  in 
which  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  those  who  do  the  will  of  God. — J.J.C. 

461.  E.  E.  Lemcio,  “External  Evidence  for  the  Structure  and  Function  of  Mark  iv. 
1-20,  vii.  14-23  and  viii.  14-21  ”  J ournTheolStud  29  (2,  ’78)  323-338. 

The  dialogue  form  consisting  of  ambiguity,  incomprehension,  surprised  or  critical 
rejoinder,  and  explanation  is  thoroughly  at  home  in  the  OT  (e.g.  Ezek  17:1-24;  Zech 
4:2-14)  and  Jewish  tradition.  Neither  Mark  nor  John  was  its  originator.  Nearly  every 
structural  phenomenon  in  Mk  4:1-20;  7:14-23;  and  8:14-21  can  be  accounted  for  in  the 
pre-  or  para- Markan  situation.  Furthermore,  the  use  to  which  traditional  arrangements 
are  put  and  the  theology  underlying  them  are  not  unique.  Whoever  they  were  and 
whatever  their  specific  “heresy,”  some  of  Mark’s  audience  reflected  the  age-old  moral 
blindness  that  had  so  often  characterized  the  people  of  God.  In  this  case,  it  was  the 
refusal  to  order  their  existence  on  God’s  terms  according  to  his  notion  of  the  nature  of  the 
kingdom  and  its  corresponding  view  of  messiahship. — D.J.H. 

462.  [Mk  4:1-34]  P.  R.  Jones,  “The  Seed  Parables  of  Mark,”  RevExp  75  (4,  ’78) 
519-538. 

The  parable  of  the  earth  bearing  fruit  on  its  own  (Mk  4:26-29)  teaches  that  the 
kingdom  of  God  has  a  power  of  its  own,  that  it  is  God-given.  The  parable  of  the  mustard 
seed  (Mk  4:30-32)  assumes  Ezekiel  17  and  claims  that  in  Jesus’  ministry  God  was 
planting  his  messianic  kingdom.  The  parable  of  the  sower  (Mk  4:1-9)  is  not  only  a 
rugged  recognition  of  failure  and  opposition,  but  also  a  call  to  faith  because  of  what  God 
will  do  with  the  good  soil. — D.J.H. 
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463.  [Mk  4:3-8]  P.  B.  Payne,  “The  Order  of  Sowing  and  Ploughing  in  the  Parable  of 
the  Sower,”  NTStud  25  (1,  ’78)  123-129. 

According  to  classical,  OT,  intertestamental,  NT,  early  Christian,  and  rabbinic  liter¬ 
ature,  plowing  regularly  follows  sowing  in  order  to  bury  the  seed.  Plowing  before  sowing 
was  also  a  generally  recommended  procedure,  but  this  was  not  always  done.  In  particu¬ 
lar,  when  wheat  was  sown  prior  to  the  first  rains  of  autumn,  the  common  practice  in 
Palestine  seems  to  have  been  to  sow  directly  on  the  unplowed,  fallow  ground.  In  terms 
of  the  realism  of  the  parable  of  the  sower,  it  makes  little  difference  whether  or  not  the 
field  was  plowed  before  sowing.  Neither  the  confidence  of  J.  Jeremias  that  the  field  was 
unplowed  [§  1 1-1050],  nor  that  of  K.  D.  White  that  the  field  was  plowed  [§  9-556]  seems 
warranted. — D.J.H. 

464.  H.-J.  Geischer,  “Verschwenderische  Giite.  Versuch  fiber  Markus  4,3-9,” 
EvangTheol  38  (5,  ’78)  418-427. 

The  tertium  comparationis  in  the  parable  of  the  sower  (Mk  4:3-9)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
person  and  destiny  of  Jesus,  in  that  the  reign  of  God  has  been  offered  lavishly  in  Jesus. 
The  parable  concerns  the  risk  of  the  sowing,  not  the  success  or  failure  of  the  seed.  It 
describes  the  extravagant  goodness  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  which  has  been  cast  as 
lavishly  among  people  as  the  seed  in  the  hand  of  the  careless  sower  and  so  has  been 
exposed  to  great  dangers. — D.J.H. 

465.  [Mk  4:14-20]  G.  O’Mahony,  “Mark’s  Gospel  and  the  Parable  of  the  Sower,” 
BibToday  98  (’78)  1764-68. 

The  explanation  of  the  parable  of  the  sower  in  Mk  4:14-20  corresponds  remarkably 
closely  to  the  progress  of  the  whole  Gospel.  In  1:9-5:43  the  sower  sows,  and  in  6:1-8:30 
the  seed  takes  root;  8:31-10:52  traces  the  increase  of  faith  in  spite  of  Satan,  persecution, 
and  riches  and  other  cares.  Almost  everything  from  11:1  to  16:8  is  about  bearing 
fruit.— D.J.H. 

466.  A.  Casalegno,  “La  parabola  del  granello  di  senape  (Me.  4,30-32),”  RivistBib  26 
(2,  ’78)  139-161. 

In  the  introductory  formula  (Mk  4:30)  to  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  “parable” 
and  “kingdom”  are  linked  by  the  Evangelist.  The  solemnity  of  the  introduction  under¬ 
lines  the  mysterious  dimension  of  God’s  action  in  the  world.  Even  in  the  actual  telling  of 
the  parable  (4:31-32),  Mark  leaves  the  clear  impress  of  his  theological  intent.  The 
progression  “smallest .  .  .  greatest .  .  .  large”  is  typically  Markan,  as  comparison  with  Mt 
13:31-32  and  Lk  13:18-19  demonstrates.  Mark’s  reference  to  the  OT  in  v.  32  also  shows 
his  shaping  of  traditional  material.  The  literary  and  theological  motifs  of  the  parable  are 
encountered  elsewhere  in  Mk  4,  revealing  its  close  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
chapter.  The  parables  in  Mk  4  illustrate  different  but  complementary  aspects  of  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom.  By  means  of  the  parable  of  the  mustard  seed,  the  Evangelist 
tells  his  readers  that,  although  the  word  seems  insignificant  and  is  unobserved  by  most, 
it  holds  within  itself  the  secret  of  its  own  wondrous  growth. — S.B.M. 

467.  B.  Mayer,  “Uberlieferungs-  und  redaktionsgeschichtliche  Uberlegungen  zu  Mk  6, 
l-6a,”  BibZeit  22  (2,  ’78)  187-198. 

E.  Grasser  distinguished  tradition  from  redaction  in  Mk  6:l-6a,  but  R.  Pesch  consid- 
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ered  the  pericope  to  be  mostly  tradition.  This  article  continues  the  discussion  and 
concludes  that  the  content  of  the  pre-Markan  tradition  was:  “He  came  to  his  homeland. 
And  many  who  heard  him  said,  Whence  are  these  things,  that  such  powers  come  from 
his  hands?  Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of  Mary  and  brother  of  James  and  Joses  and 
Judas  and  Simon?  And  are  not  his  sisters  here  in  our  midst?  And  they  were  scandalized 
in  him.  And  he  was  not  able  to  work  any  power  there.  And  he  marveled  at  their 
unbelief.” — J.H.N. 

Mk  7:14-23,  §  23-461. 

468.  [Mk  8:14-21]  F.  McCombie,  “Jesus  and  the  Leaven  of  Salvation,”  NewBlackfr  59 
(701,  ’78)  450-462. 

The  linguistic  patterns  in  Mk  8:14-21  are  intended  to  have  a  signification  in  terms  of 
Christ’s  message  as  a  whole.  The  word  “leaven”  in  v.  15  conveys  the  image  of  fertility, 
perhaps  even  in  a  sexual  sense.  Jesus  warns  the  disciples  that  only  his  leaven  can 
produce  an  offering  acceptable  to  God.  At  the  great  hinge  of  the  Gospel,  Christ  casts  the 
puzzled  gaze  of  his  followers  both  backward  and  forward  and  encapsulates  in  a  cryptic 
way  the  whole  of  his  mission. — D.J.H. 

Mk  8:14-21,  §  23-461. 

469.  H.  Frankemolle,  “Jiidische  Messiaserwartung  und  christlicher  Messiasglaube. 
Hermeneutische  Anmerkungen  im  Kontext  des  Petrusbekenntnisses  Mk  8,29,” 
Kairos  20  (2,  ’78)  97-109. 

(1)  The  term  “Christ”  in  Mk  8:29  must  be  interpreted  within  the  Markan  syntagm  of 
8:27-33.  (2)  The  passage  is  an  example  of  the  “historicizing”  of  eschatological  figures  and 
hopes.  (3)  A  diachronic  analysis  of  figures  mentioned  in  the  passage  is  the  necessary 
preparation  for  their  synchronic  analysis.  (4)  Jewish  tradition  history  is  the  basis  for  the 
Jewish-Christian  interpretation  of  Jesus.  (5)  The  Messiah/Christ  concept  is  extraordinari¬ 
ly  ambiguous  and  multiform.  (6)  For  Mark,  Peter’s  confession  of  Jesus  as  the  Christ  is 
valid  only  in  the  context  of  8:2  7-33.  (7)  The  Christian  identification  of  Jesus  as  the 
Messiah  and  the  Jewish  expectation  of  the  coming  Messiah/Son  of  Man  are  combined 
in  the  passage.  This  combination  has  great  significance  for  Christology  and 
soteriology. — D.J.H. 

Mk  9:14-29,  §  23-374. 

470.  [Mk  10:1-12]  A.-L.  Descamps,  “Les  textes  evangeliques  sur  le  mariage,”  Rev 
TheolLouv  9  (3,  ’78)  259-286. 

In  the  controversy  with  the  Jewish  teachers  at  Mk  10:2-9,  Jesus’  condemnation  of  a 
husband’s  repudiation  of  his  wife  is  based  on  the  provisional  nature  of  the  Mosaic 
legislation  and  on  its  conflict  with  the  original  order  of  creation  to  be  restored  by  Jesus. 
The  logia  in  Mk  10:11-12  assume  that  repudiation  normally  leads  to  remarriage  and 
consider  two  particular  cases.  The  distinctive  literary  characters  of  the  two  sections 
suggest  that  Jesus  treated  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in  differing  circumstances.  His 
denunciation  of  repudiation  and  remarriage  as  contrary  to  the  divine  will  constituted  a 
genuine  revolution.  [To  be  continued.] — D.J.H. 
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471.  [Mk  10:2-12]  E.  Lovestam,  “De  synoptiska  Jesus-orden  om  skilsmassa  och  om- 
gifte:  referensramar  och  implikationer”  [The  Synoptic  Sayings  of  Jesus  Concern¬ 
ing  Divorce  and  Remarriage:  Frames  of  Reference  and  Implications], 
SvenskExegArs  43  (’78)  65-73. 

Jesus’  teaching  on  divorce  and  remarriage  is  handed  down  in  the  controversy  dialogue 
in  Mk  10:2-12  (Mt  19:3-9)  and  in  the  logia  in  Lk  16:18  and  Mt  5:31-32.  Variations  can  be 
explained  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  contexts.  The  Matthean  fornication  clause  (5:32; 
19:9)  must  be  understood  against  the  background  of  Jewish  law,  according  to  which  a 
wife’s  adulterous  act  rendered  her  forbidden  to  her  husband.  There  is  nothing  said  in  Mt 
about  a  woman  divorcing  her  husband,  because  this  was  not  provided  for  in  Jewish  law. 
In  Mk  the  command  addressed  to  both  husband  and  wife  reflects  a  Greco-Roman  legal 
milieu.  The  important  thing  is  that  in  all  versions  the  radical  will  of  God  is  upheld;  there 
is  no  question,  even  in  Mt,  of  casuistry. — B.A.P. 

472.  J.  P.  Lewis,  “Mark  10:14,  Koluein,  and  Baptizein,”  ReslorQuart  21  (3,  ’78) 
129-134. 

Both  statistical  evidence  and  the  silence  of  the  2nd-century  writers  cast  doubt  on 
O.  Cullmann’s  argument  that  kolyein  was  a  technical  term  forming  part  of  the  early 
church’s  baptismal  liturgy.  Furthermore,  his  interpretation  of  Mk  10:13-16  rests  on  the 
fallacy  of  the  undistributed  middle.  Logically  analyzed,  it  appears  thus:  Kolyein  was 
preserved  by  the  church  in  connection  with  baptism.  But  blessing  children  was  pre¬ 
served  in  connection  with  kolyein  in  Mk  10:14.  Therefore,  blessing  children  had  some¬ 
thing  to  do  with  baptism. — D.J.H. 

473.  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  “  ‘And  he  followed  him’:  Miracles  and  Discipleship  in  Mark 
10:46-52,”  Semeia  11  (’78)  115-145. 

Aside  from  the  introduction  and  conclusion,  the  story  of  the  restoration  of  Bartimaeus’ 
sight  in  Mk  10:46-52  has  been  reproduced  by  Mark  pretty  much  as  he  received  it, 
including  the  title  “Son  of  David.”  Close  comparison  with  the  customary  form  of  the 
miracle  story  and  with  Lk  5:1-11  shows  that  the  Bartimaeus  account  is  not  a  miracle 
story,  but  rather  a  call  story.  The  naming  of  someone  other  than  Jesus,  the  focus  of 
attention  on  that  person,  and  the  exemplary  character  of  that  person’s  actions  are  traits 
of  a  legend  rather  than  of  a  miracle  story.  Mark  located  the  story  where  he  did,  not 
because  the  reference  to  the  Son  of  David  prepares  the  way  for  the  triumphal  entry,  but 
because  this  story  together  with  Mk  8:22-26  forms  an  inclusio  setting  off  a  major 
section  of  the  Gospel  on  the  meaning  of  discipleship.  He  took  a  story  from  the  tradition 
and  adapted  it  to  his  own  purposes:  persistent  faith  as  necessary  preparation  for  the 
passion,  and  physical  blindness  as  a  symbol  for  the  disciples’  inability  to 
understand. — D.  J.  H. 

Mk  10:46-52,  §  23-374. 

474r.  C.  J.  den  Heyer,  Exegetische  methoden  in  discussie.  Een  analyse  van  Markus 
10,46-13 ,37  (Kampen:  Kok,  1978). 

S.  Noorda,  “Exegetische  methoden  in  discussie”  [Exegetical  Methods  in  Discussion], 
GereJTheolTijd  78  (3,  ’78)  187-192.— This  book  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  the 
historical-critical  approach  does  not  seem  to  help  most  Christian  readers  ol  the  Bible.  It 
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discusses  the  various  methods  used  to  explain  the  eschatological  discourse  in  Mk  13  and 
then  presents  a  new  analysis  of  the  chapter  and  its  context.  After  summarizing  the 
content  of  den  Heyer’s  volume,  the  review  makes  two  critical  remarks:  (1)  The  new 
methods  borrow  more  from  historical-critical  interpretation  (sometimes  characterized  as 
if  it  considers  only  the  history  of  the  text)  than  is  generally  admitted.  (2)  Even  new 
methods,  such  as  the  structuralist  or  materialist  readings  of  the  Bible,  cannot  by  them¬ 
selves  replace  a  hermeneutics  that  mediates  and  sets  forth  the  actual  challenge  of  the 
text,  thereby  forcing  readers  to  apply  the  text  to  their  own  lives. — J.L. 

473.  A.  B.  Ogle,  “What  Is  Left  for  Caesar?  A  Look  at  Mark  12:13-17  and  Romans 
13:1-7/’  TheolToday  35  (3,  ’78)  254-264. 

Jesus’  response  to  the  question  of  tribute  to  Caesar  (Mk  12:13-17)  and  Paul’s  under¬ 
standing  of  “authority”  (Rom  13:1-7)  show  that  the  body  of  Christ  and  the  new  creation 
are  not  merely  proleptic  glimpses  of  God’s  eschatological  power,  but  the  very  agency  in 
and  by  which  God  reveals  genuine  authority.  Jesus  teaches  that  Caesar  has  the  authority 
given  him  by  his  followers  and  that  God  possesses  the  authority  acknowledged  in  faith. 
Rom  13:1-7  becomes  consistent  with  its  context  if  the  “higher  authorities”  are  recognized 
as  the  servant-leadership  of  the  church.  Both  Jesus  and  Paul  sought  to  live  from  true 
authority  and  to  guide  others  to  do  the  same. — D.J.H. 

476.  G.  Biguzzi,  “Me.  14,58:  un  tempio  acheiropoietos,”  RivistBib  26(3,  ’78)  225-240. 

After  reviewing  the  use  of  the  word  cheiropoietos  in  the  LXX,  classical  Greek  litera¬ 
ture,  and  the  NT,  the  article  notes  three  new  elements  in  the  NT  usage:  (1)  This 
polemical  term,  which  the  OT  writers  had  directed  against  pagan  idols,  Christian 
theologians  directed  against  Israel  and  its  institutions.  (2)  In  Mk,  Acts,  and  Hebrews  it 
was  employed  against  the  Temple.  (3)  NT  theologians  coined  the  antithetical  term 
acheiropoietos  (“not  made  with  hands”).  Characterizing  eschatological,  soteriological, 
and  salvation- historical  reality,  acheiropoietos  expresses  the  conviction  that  God, 
through  Christ,  has  made  a  new  creation  to  which  the  new  circumcision,  the  new 
temple,  and  the  body  of  the  resurrection  belong.  In  Mk  the  idea  of  the  new  temple  occurs 
in  christological  and  ecclesiological  affirmations,  but  within  the  vaster  scheme  of  the 
history  of  salvation.  Since  the  coming  of  Christ,  one  of  the  criteria  of  authenticity  for 
every  temple  is  that  of  acheiropoiia. — S.B.M. 

477.  [Mk  14:66-72]  D.  Gewalt,  “Die  Verleugnung  des  Petrus,”  LingBib  43  (’78)  113- 
144. 

Literary-critical  approaches  to  biblical  forms  predate  recent  linguistic  analyses.  Tak¬ 
ing  up  suggestions  made  by  L.  S.  Wygotski  and  E.  Auerbach,  the  article  studies  the 
denial-of-Peter  pericope  in  Mk  14:66-72;  Mt  26:69-72;  Lk  22:55-62;  and  Jn  18:15-18, 
25-27.  No  one  has  gone  beyond  M.  Dibelius’s  analysis  of  the  pericope’s  form  and 
sociological  setting.  The  structure  of  the  narrative  corresponds  to  that  of  several  para¬ 
bles  described  by  D.  O.  Via  as  “tragic”  (see  Mt  21:33-41;  22:1-10;  25:14-30;  Lk  10:30-35; 
Gospel  of  Thomas  65),  and  its  later  use  is  paraenetic  (“nobody  is  secure  against  the 
possibility  of  denial”).  The  pericope  is  a  unified  narrative  in  which  the  literary  construc¬ 
tions  are  evident.  Extrabiblical  parallels  are  discernible,  however,  and  questions  about 
historicity  and  circulation  cannot  be  answered. — W.G.D. 

Mk  15:33-39,  §  23-446. 
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478r.  J.  Drury,  Tradition  and  Design  in  Luke’s  Gospel  [NTA  22,  p.  328]. 

B.  McNeil,  “Midrash  in  Luk e?”  HeythJourn  19  (4,  ’78)  399-404. — It  is  interesting  to 
compare  midrashic  writing  in  mid-2nd-century  Christian  literature  (e.g.  Epistula  Apos- 
tolorum,  Acts  of  John,  2  Pet  1:16-18,  and  Ac  ts  of  Peter  20)  with  Lk,  their  contemporary 
according  to  Drury.  The  suggestions  about  Lk  15:11-32  and  10:29-37  are  so  unobvious 
and  contrived  that  they  cannot  be  correct.  In  Lk  the  impression  of  historical  accuracy  is 
very  strong.  To  suppose  that  Luke  intended  and  his  readers  perceived  the  elaborate 
network  of  theologically-based  scriptural  cross-references  proposed  by  Drury  is  to  at¬ 
tribute  to  both  Luke  and  his  readers  an  implausible  degree  of  sophistication  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  OT. — D.J.H. 

479.  R.  Fabris,  “Peccati  e  peccatori  nel  vangelo  di  Luca,”  ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78) 
227-234. 

In  Luke’s  Gospel  of  mercy,  sinners  hold  center  stage  along  with  the  poor  and  the 
afflicted.  Jesus  brings  them  the  salvation  promised  by  God  (4:16-22)  and  lives  and  dies 
for  them  as  a  faithful  witness.  In  this  Gospel  alone  explicit  reference  is  made  to  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord  “reckoned  with  transgressors”  (22:37;  see  Isa  53:12),  and  the  scene 
on  Calvary  with  Jesus  hanging  between  the  two  thieves  (23:32-43)  exemplifies  his  mes¬ 
sage,  which  is  welcomed  by  some  and  rejected  by  others.  Jesus  promises  paradise  to  the 
penitent  thief  (23:43)  and  forgives  those  putting  him  to  death,  for  they  know  not  the 
divine  plan  of  salvation  (23:34). — J.J.C. 

480.  F.  Stagg,  “Textual  Criticism  for  Luke-Acts,”  PerspRelStud  5  (3,  ’78)  152-165. 

The  Lukan  scholar  may  work  from  the  United  Bible  Societies  (3rd  ed.)/Nestle- Aland 
(26th  ed.)  text,  but  this  text  must  be  tested  by  the  many  extant  variants.  Attention 
should  be  paid  to  both  internal  and  external  evidence,  and  F.  J.  A.  Hort’s  “genealogies” 
and  the  eclecticism  that  ignores  external  evidence  should  be  abandoned.  The  longer 
Western  text  in  Acts  is  in  all  likelihood  an  expansion  of  the  Alexandrian  text,  though 
both  text  types  were  open  to  interpolation  and  changes. — D.J.H. 

481.  J.  B.  Tyson,  “The  Opposition  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospel  of  Luke,”  PerspRelStud  5  (3, 
’78)  144-150. 

Luke  seems  to  think  in  terms  of  two  groups  opposing  Jesus:  one  gathered  around  the 
Pharisees  and  the  other  around  the  chief  priests,  with  scribes  interacting  with  both. 
Jesus’  controversies  with  the  Pharisees  involve  matters  of  Torah  observance,  but  such 
controversies  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  death.  The  opposition  from  the  chief  priests  in 
Jerusalem  is  less  clearly  defined,  but  it  proves  fatal.  In  Acts,  the  Pharisees  are  presented 
in  a  generally  favorable  light,  and  the  chief  priests  continue  to  lead  the  opposition  to  the 
apostles  and  the  Christian  movement. — D.J.H. 

482.  J.  A.  Ziesler,  “Luke  and  the  Pharisees,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  146-157. 

Both  in  Acts  and  in  Luke’s  special  material,  including  his  own  settings,  the  Pharisees 
are  friendly  toward  Christianity  politically  and  to  some  extent  personally.  In  using  Mk 
and  Q,  Luke  frequently  modified  his  sources  toward  a  more  favorable  view  of  the 
Pharisees  or  toward  ascribing  to  them  a  less  hostile  attitude  to  Jesus.  Luke’s  treatment  of 
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the  Pharisees  suggests  that  they  varied  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time  in  their 
attitudes  toward  the  church. — D.J.H. 

Lk,  §§  23-408,  526—527,  589. 

483.  [Lk  1—2 ]  J.  Lach,  “Egzegetyczne  problemy  Lukaszowej  ewangelii  dzieci^ctwa 
Jezusa  (Exegetische  Probleme  der  lukanischen  Kindheitsgeschichte  Jesu),”  Stud 
TheolVars  16  (2,  ’78)  3-15. 

Adequate  exegesis  of  the  Lukan  infancy  narratives  must  take  into  account  the  struc¬ 
tural  unity  of  the  two  chapters,  their  literary  form  (kerygmatized  history),  and  the  actual 
historical  facts  underlying  them. — J.P. 

Lk  1-2,  §§  23-423r— 424. 

484.  A.  Suski,  “W  kwestii  integralnosci  opisu  zwiastowania  (Lk  1,  26 — 38)  (A 
proposito  delPintegrita  del  racconto  dell’annunziazione  [Lc  1,  26 — 38]),”  CollTheol 
48  (3,  ’78)  31-42. 

A  literary  analysis  of  Lk  1:26-38  indicates  that  vv.  28-38  are  concentrically  structured, 
with  vv.  32b-33  forming  the  heart  of  the  structure.  The  primitive  character  of  vv.  35-38 
is  evident  from  the  verbal  parallels  with  vv.  28-32.  The  fact  that  v.  34  lacks  such 
correspondences  does  not  weaken  the  argument  for  its  being  an  original  part  of  this 
pericope,  since  it  has  a  strong  literary  relationship  with  v.  35.  The  literary  compactness 
of  the  entire  section  proves  its  original  integrity. — J.P. 

485.  [Lk  1:46-55]  A.  Contri,  “H  ‘Magnificat’  alia  luce  dell’inno  cristologico  di  Filippesi 
2,  6-11,”  Marianum  40  (1-2,  ’78)  164-168. 

A  detailed  study  of  vocabulary  and  ideas  reveals  remarkable  similarities  between  the 
Magnificat  (Lk  1:46-55)  and  the  christological  hymn  in  Phil  2:6-11.  The  themes  are  alike 
(humiliation  followed  by  exaltation),  the  theology  of  both  centers  around  the  incarna¬ 
tion,  and  the  readers  addressed  by  both  are  of  Greek  cultural  background.  The  OT 
sources  are  also  akin,  e.g.  the  pride  of  Adam  who  would  be  like  God  (Gen  3:5),  the 
Suffering  Servant  (Isa  53:13),  and  the  song  of  Hannah  (1  Sam  2:1-10).  The  parallels 
between  the  Magnificat  and  Phil  2:6-11  show  that  Luke’s  hymn  stands  in  the 
mainstream  of  Catholic  Marian  teaching  with  its  emphasis  on  being  like  Christ. — J.J.C. 

486.  [Lk  1:46-55]  L.  Schottroff,  “Das  Magnificat  und  die  alteste  Tradition  iiber 
Jesus  von  Nazareth,”  EvangTheol  38  (4,  ’78)  298-313. 

Analyzed  in  light  of  the  societal  situation  of  the  tradents  of  early  Christian  traditions 
and  the  social  status,  forms,  occupations,  and  economic  and  educational  levels  of  their 
respective  groups,  the  Magnificat  (Lk  1:46-55),  with  its  characteristic  stress  on  the 
imminent  divine  reversal  of  the  plight  of  the  poor,  expresses  the  Jewish-Christian  ex¬ 
perience  of  social  and  political  deprivation.  Together  with  Lk  6:20-21  (perhaps  also  Lk 
6:24-26);  Mk  10:25;  Mt  20:16  parr.;  Lk  16:19-26;  and  Mt  11:2-6  par.,  the  Marian  psalm 
represents  the  oldest  apocalyptic  tradition  concerning  Jesus  and  reflects  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  paraklesis  (Lk  6:24  and  16:25;  see  also  2:25,  38)  as  the  divine  “equalization  of 
social  destinies.”  Such  sociohistorical  analysis  has  crucial  methodological  and  theologi¬ 
cal  consequences  for  the  process  of  textual  understanding,  interpretation,  and 
application .  — J .  H .  E . 
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487.  B.  Rinaldi,  “Proclamare  ai  prigionieri  la  liberazione  ( Lc .  4,18),”  BibOr  18  (5-6, 
’76)  241-245. 

The  liberation  proclaimed  in  Lk  4:18  has  physical  and  political  dimensions  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  aspect.  This  is  clear  not  only  from  an  analysis  of  the  word  aphesis  but  also  from 
an  examination  of  the  terms  “poor,”  “imprisoned,”  and  “oppressed”  in  Lk-Acts. — 
D.J.H. 

488.  D.  Gewalt,  “Der  ‘Barmherzige  Samariter’.  Zu  Lukas  10,  25-37  ”  EvangTheol  38 
(5,  ’78)  403-417. 

The  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan  cannot  be  interpreted  as  teaching  a  purely  ethical 
gospel.  In  its  Lukan  context,  it  is  part  of  the  answer  to  the  question  about  inheriting 
eternal  life  (Lk  10:25)  and  plays  an  important  role  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  mission 
to  Samaria  (see  Lk  9:51-56;  17:11-19;  Acts  8:1-25;  9:31;  15:3).  Furthermore,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  accept  A.  Jiilicher’s  simple  literary-critical  separation  of  Lk  10:30-35 
from  its  present  context.  Yet  even  the  story  in  Lk  10:30-35  has  a  religious  theme,  for  it 
involves  the  religious-sociological  tension  between  the  Temple  personnel  and  the  laity 
and  the  ethnic-religious  tension  between  Israelites  and  Samaritans.  It  is  concerned  with 
doing  the  will  of  God. — D.J.H. 

489.  [Lk  10:25-37]  R.  Kieffer,  “Om  Jesu  under  och  liknelser.  Semiotiska  analyser” 
[On  Jesus’  Miracles  and  Parables.  Semiotic  Analyses],  SvenskExegArs  43  (’78) 
98-106. 

An  important  book  published  by  the  Entrevernes  Group,  Signes  et  paraboles  (1977), 
provides  a  useful  starting  point  for  methodological  reflection  on  the  utility  of  structural 
analysis.  In  this  article  the  book’s  treatment  of  Lk  10:25-37  is  discussed,  and  on  the  basis 
of  that  example  some  criticisms  are  made  of  semiotic  analysis,  especially  the  so-called 
semiotic  square  proposed  by  A.  J.  Greimas.  It  is  nevertheless  concluded  that  both 
semiotic  analysis  and  classical  philological-exegetical  study  are  useful;  use  of  one  should 
not  exclude  use  of  the  other. — B.A.P. 

Lk  10:34,  §  23-491. 

Lk  11:2-4,  §§  23-434— 435. 

490.  [Lk  11:5-8]  E.  W.  Huffard,  “The  Parable  of  the  Friend  at  Midnight:  God’s 
Honor  or  Man’s  Persistence?”  RestorQuart  21  (3,  ’78)  154-160. 

The  term  anaideia  does  not  mean  “importunity”  or  “persistence.”  In  Lk  11:8  it  could 
well  refer  to  the  sleeper  rather  than  to  the  man  outside  the  door.  The  context  and 
cultural  background  of  the  parable  suggest  that  it  has  more  to  say  about  the  integrity  of 
God  in  responding  to  prayer  than  about  human  persistence  in  prayer.  Jesus  wanted  his 
disciples  to  see  that  God  avoids  shame  and  remains  without  blame  in  response  to 
prayer. — D.J.H. 

Lk  13:9,  §  23-491. 

Lk  15:11-32,  §  23-491. 

Lk  16:18,  §  23-471. 
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491.  G.  Scholz,  “Asthetische  Beobachtungen  am  Gleichnis  vom  Reichen  Mann  und 
Armen  Lazarus  und  an  drei  anderen  Gleichnissen  (Lk  16,  19-25  (26-31);  10,  34;  13, 
9;  15,  11-32),”  LingBib  43  (’78)  67-74. 

The  validity  of  D.  O.  Via’s  emphasis  on  the  parables  as  aesthetic  objects  is  demon¬ 
strated  through  analysis  of  Lk  16:19-31  (the  rich  man  and  Lazarus)  in  terms  of  individ¬ 
ual  words  and  the  integral  structural  contrast.  Elements  of  artistic  style  in  the  other 
passages  listed  in  the  title  are  briefly  noted. — W.G.D. 

492.  W.  J.  Larkin,  “The  Old  Testament  Background  of  Luke  xxii.  43-44,”  NTStud  25 
(2,  ’79)  250-254. 

There  are  features  of  the  Suffering  Servant’s  mission  viewed  as  a  whole  that  make  it  a 
possible  OT  model  for  Lk  22:43-44.  In  fact,  the  use  of  enischyd  in  Isa  42:6  and  Dan 
10:18  may  provide  the  key  to  understanding  the  OT  background  of  these  verses.  The 
Isaianic  Servant  of  God  who  obediently  suffers  as  he  completes  his  divinely  appointed 
destiny  and  in  that  suffering  receives  divine  aid  is  the  OT  figure  who  best  accounts  for 
all  the  elements  in  the  Lukan  Gethsemane  story. — D.J.H. 

Lk  22:55-62,  §  23-477. 

493.  B.  van  Iersel,  “Terug  van  Emmaiis.  Bijdragen  tot  een  structurele  tekstanalyse 
van  Lc.  24,  13-35  (Toward  a  Structural  Text  Analysis  of  Luke  24,  13-35),” 
TijdTheol  18  (3,  ’78)  294-323. 

Previous  structural  analyses  of  the  Emmaus  pericope  have  not  paid  enough  attention 
to  vv.  28-29  or  to  the  phonological  chiasm  within  the  syntagm.  Vv.  13  and  33  are  the 
boundaries  of  the  story,  and  vv.  28-29  constitute  its  turning  point:  (A)  departure  of  the 
two,  (B)  unrecognized  arrival  of  Jesus,  (C)  qualifying  test  and  reaction,  (D)  main  test  and 
reaction,  (C')  glorifying  test  and  identification,  (B')  transfiguration  of  Jesus,  (A')  return 
of  the  two.  The  narrative  programs  of  the  “actants”  are  contraries.  Jerusalem  functions 
as  the  city  abandoned  and  returned  to  by  the  two  disciples.  The  approach  via  the  spoken 
text  also  leads  to  the  theme  of  the  acceptance  of  Jesus’  death,  or  rather  that  the  risen  one 
can  be  accepted  only  as  the  risen  crucified  one.  Structural  analysis  of  a  text  can  help  in 
finding  the  center  of  a  story,  provides  a  more  adequate  clarification  than  does  a  dia¬ 
chronic  method,  and  shows  clearly  how  the  meaning  of  a  text  has  been  reached  in  such  a 
way  that  the  interpretation  can  be  subject  to  reasonable  discussion. — D.J.H. 

John 

494.  J.  Beutler,  “Psalm  42/43  im  Johannesevangelium,”  NTStud  25  (1,  ’78)  33-57. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  influence  of  Psalms  42  and  43,  which  originally  constituted  a 
single  poem,  is  not  limited  to  Jn  12:27  and  13:21.  A  kind  of  midrash  on  Pss  42-43  can 
also  be  found  in  the  Lazarus  pericope  (Jn  11:33,  35,  38)  and  in  the  initial  verses  of  the 
first  farewell  discourse  (Jn  14:1-9,  27).  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  Pss  42-43  in  Jn 
contributes  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  mysterious  thirst  with  which  Jesus  ended  his 
life  (see  19:28).  Though  remaining  faithful  to  the  Gethsemane  tradition  of  Jesus  as  the 
righteous  sufferer,  John  discovered  in  Pss  42-43  the  prayer  of  the  departing  revealer 
longing  for  the  holy  abode  and  the  face  of  God. — D.J.H. 
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495.  J.  Bolewski,  “Problem  autorstwa  czwartej  ewangelii  (H  problema  dell’autore  del 
quarto  vangelo),”  CollTheol  48  (3,  ’78)  203-214. 

An  assessment  of  the  views  of  R.  Schnackenburg  and  O.  Cullmann  concerning  the 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  results  in  agreement  with  the  latter’s  opinion  that  the 
author  was  the  anonymous  beloved  disciple,  someone  other  than  the  apostle  John. 
Additional  support  for  this  opinion  derives  from  the  attribution  of  Jn  19:35  to  the 
Evangelist-redactor,  which  would  make  21:24  its  amplification. — J.P. 

496.  M.  E.  Boring,  “The  Influence  of  Christian  Prophecy  on  the  Johannine  Portrayal 
of  the  Paraclete  and  Jesus,”  NTStud  25  (1,  ’78)  113-123. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  there  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  description  of  what  the 
Paraclete  is  to  do  and  the  functions  of  Christian  prophecy  with  respect  to  the  post-Easter 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  pneumatic  speech-charism,  the  particularized  function  of  the 
Spirit,  being  part  of  a  chain  of  revelation,  teaching,  completing  the  revelation  begun  in 
the  historical  Jesus,  convicting  the  world,  functioning  in  Jesus’  name,  declaring  things  to 
come,  being  present  with  Jesus’  disciples  forever,  and  engaging  in  prophetic  Christian 
preaching.  Furthermore,  John’s  portrayal  of  Jesus  is  modeled  in  part  on  the  figure  of  the 
Christian  prophet  (see  4:19,  44;  6:14;  7:40;  9:17):  interpretation  of  signs,  absence  of 
exorcisms,  supernatural  knowledge,  personal  behavior,  and  the  accusations  against  him 
(demonic  possession,  madness,  leading  the  people  astray,  and  blasphemy). — D.J.H. 

497r.  J.-A.  Buhner,  Der  Gesandte  und  sein  Weg  im  4.  Evangelium  [ NTA  23,  p.  91]. 

M.  de  Jonge,  Jesus:  Stranger  from  Heaven  and  Son  of  God  [NTA  22,  p.  211]. 

M.  de  Jonge  and  J.-A.  Buhner,  “Johanneische  studies”  [Johannine  Studies], 
NedTheolTijd  32  (4,  ’78)  318-330. — (1)  On  pp.  318-325,  de  Jonge  summarizes  and  com¬ 
mends  Biihner’s  study  as  “rich  and  stimulating.”  The  amount  of  material  collected  and 
investigated  is  impressive,  but  more  attention  could  have  been  given  to  determining  the 
exact  date  and  place  of  origin  of  some  of  the  traditions.  The  speculative  nature  of  the 
reconstruction  raises  doubts  as  to  whether  the  earlier  strata  of  Johannine  Christology 
can  be  detected  at  all.  (2)  On  pp.  325-330,  Buhner  summarizes  the  eight  articles  in  de 
Jonge’s  book  and  praises  the  firmness  of  the  thesis  that  unites  the  collection.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  characterization  of  John’s  Christology  as  a  sectarian  ideology  remains  question¬ 
able.  Tradition-historical  investigation  should  prove  helpful  in  solving  this  problem. — 
J.L. 

498.  D.  A.  Carson,  “Current  Source  Criticism  of  the  Fourth  Gospel:  Some  Meth¬ 
odological  Questions  f  JournBibLit  97  (3,  ’78)  411-429. 

What  is  remarkable  about  the  literary-source  theories  proposed  by  R.  Bultmann, 
J.  Becker,  R.  Schnackenburg,  W.  Nicol,  R.  T.  Fortna,  H.  M.  Teeple,  and  S.  Temple  is 
the  extent  to  which  they  disagree  in  both  their  methods  and  their  conclusions.  Fortna’s 
Gospel  of  Signs  (1970)  is  open  to  objections  regarding  the  numbering  of  the  miracles,  the 
meaning  of  “the  third  time”  in  Jn  21:14,  the  Evangelist’s  use  of  OT  sources,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  consistency,  the  significance  of  the  stylistic  criteria,  the  credibility  of  cumulative 
evidence,  and  the  process  of  artistic  creation.  That  the  Evangelist  used  sources  has  not 
been  demonstrated.  If  these  sources  exist,  they  have  not  yet  been  isolated  in  a  way  that 
permits  precise  redaction  criticism  as  envisioned  by  Fortna. — D.J.H. 
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499.  H.  J.  de  Jonge,  “Een  nieuwe  tekstgetuige  van  het  Griekse  Nieuwe  Testament  in 
Nederland”  [A  New  Textual  Witness  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands],  NecLTheolTijd  32  (4,  ’78)  305-309. 

A  recent  acquisition  of  the  Amsterdam  University  Library,  MS  Dortmond  inv.-nr. 

140,  consists  of  a  leaf  of  paper  containing  Jn  3:21;  5:17-28  in  Greek.  It  originally 

belonged  to  lectionary  1027  of  the  Greek  NT,  written  in  West-Wallachia  in  1610,  of 

which  further  leaves  are  in  Jerusalem  and  Dublin.  The  Amsterdam  leaf,  fol.  10  of  the 

codex,  fills  in  the  gap  between  two  of  the  Dublin  leaves.  The  text  of  the  Amsterdam 

fragment  is  purely  Byzantine  except  for  the  reading  en  to  theq  in  Jn  3:21;  here  it  agrees 

with  the  witnesses  of  the  Ferrar  Group  against  the  Egyptian  and  Byzantine  texts,  which 

read  en  thed. — D.J.H. 

<  * 

500.  I.  de  la  Potterie,  “La  Mere  de  Jesus  et  la  conception  virginale  du  Fils  de  Dieu. 
Etude  de  theologie  johannique,”  Marianum  40  (1-2,  ’78)  41-90. 

Three  aspects  of  the  Fourth  Evangelist’s  Marian  theology  are  examined.  (1)  Unlike 
the  Synoptic  Evangelists,  who  speak  of  her  as  Mary,  and  contrary  to  his  own  custom  of 
identifying  others  by  their  proper  names,  John  speaks  of  Mary  only  as  “the  mother  of 
Jesus”  (Jn  2:1-12;  6:42;  19:25).  Evidently,  for  him  her  importance  consists  solely  in  her 
role  in  salvation  history  as  the  mother  of  her  Savior  and  of  his  church.  (2)  That  some 
Galileans  denied  Mary’s  virginity  is  clear  from  their  claim  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph  (Lk  4:22);  John  also  testifies  to  this  attitude  (Jn  1:45;  6:42).  But  the  Synoptic 
Evangelists  did  not  agree  (Mt  1:20;  Lk  1:35;  and  probably  Mk  6:3),  and  John,  by  the 
wider  context  in  which  he  places  these  statements,  corrects  their  false  idea  of  Jesus’ 
paternity  and  indicates  that  God  is  his  real  father  (Jn  1:45-51;  6:41-47).  (3)  The  earliest 
and  most  widely  attested  reading  of  Jn  1:13  is  the  singular  egennethe,  and  “born  of  God” 
refers  to  the  incarnation.  All  three  denials  in  the  verse  exclude  anything  contrary  to 
Mary’s  virginity.  Thus  her  divine  maternity  and  virginity  have  meaning  only  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation  and  of  the  participation  of  God’s  children  in 
the  divine  sonship  of  Jesus  Christ. — J.J.C. 

501.  M.  de  Lourdes,  “Wellsprings  of  Life,”  BibToday  99  (’78)  1825-32. 

The  Hebrew  backgrounds  of  seven  concepts  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  are  explored:  word, 
teacher,  servant,  truth,  life,  peace,  and  eternity. — D.J.H. 

502.  N.  M.  Flanagan,  “Mary  in  the  theology  of  John’s  Gospel,”  Marianum  40  (1-2, 
’78)  110-120. 

(1)  John  in  2:1-11  made  use  of  a  traditional  story  about  the  youthful  Jesus  performing 
a  miracle  for  family  friends  at  the  request  of  his  mother.  To  dramatize  his  theology  of 
new  beginnings  and  of  glory  as  the  manifestation  of  God’s  presence,  John  introduced  the 
disciples  (2:2)  into  what  was  originally  a  preministry  story.  And  to  make  the  story 
correspond  more  to  the  theology  that  Jesus  acts  solely  on  the  inspiration  of  the  Father,  he 
added  the  question  and  statement  in  2:4.  (2)  Jn  19:25-27  is  heavily  symbolic,  as  the 
context,  the  bi-level  presentation  characteristic  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  other  argu¬ 
ments  suggest.  From  the  description  of  the  beloved  disciple  and  from  the  events  forming 
the  setting  of  the  incident,  we  can  determine  its  most  plausible  symbolism.  The  disciple 
represents  all  beloved  disciples,  and  Mary  in  accepting  them  becomes  the  mother  of  the 
church.  “Woman”  in  19:26  probably  refers  to  the  “woman”  of  the  cosmic  conflict  in  Gen 
3: 15.  If  so,  the  Evangelist  presents  Mary  beneath  the  cross  in  a  double  role — as  feminine 
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symbol  of  the  church  and  as  woman  of  the  victory,  emphasizing  the  feminine  contribu¬ 
tion  to  salvation. — J.J.C. 

503.  R.  Gyllenberg,  “Johannesevangeliet  som  historisk  kalla”  [The  Gospel  of  John 
as  a  Historical  Source],  SvenskExegArs  43  (’78)  74-86. 

Over  a  century  of  NT  scholarship  has  taught  us  that  there  is  good  reason  to  see  in  Jn 
“the  riddle  of  primitive  Christianity.”  As  a  result  of  more  recent  work,  we  can  perceive 
that  the  “mystery  of  the  Son  of  God”  is  not  a  theological  creation  of  John,  Mark,  or  Paul, 
but  reflects  a  very  early  theological  tradition  underlying  all  three.  Moreover,  as  the 
theological  tendencies  of  Mk  are  better  understood,  there  is  less  reason  to  prefer  Mk  to 
Jn  as  a  historical  source  and  more  reason  to  look  for  early  historical  tradition  in  Jn 
regarding  the  events  of  Jesus’  life  and  the  beliefs  of  the  primitive  Christian 
community. — B .  A.  P. 

504.  B.  Maggioni,  “II  peccato  in  S.  Giovanni  (Gv.  e  1  Gv.),”  ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78) 
235-252. 

After  observations  on  Jesus  in  relation  to  sin,  the  article  discusses  the  sin  of  the  Jews 
(see  Jn  8:21-59)  and  of  the  Pharisees  (see  Jn  9:1-41)  and  the  sin  of  the  world.  Then  sin  in 
the  Christian  life  is  examined  with  reference  to  unbelief  as  the  primary  sin,  sins  that  are 
not  mortal  (see  1  Jn  5:16-17),  and  freedom  from  sin  and  the  fact  of  sin.  Sin,  which  is  the 
power  of  Satan,  leads  to  an  attitude  of  unbelief  from  which  all  other  transgressions  flow. 
The  rejection  of  revelation  can  even  issue  in  homicide,  resulting  in  final  condemnation. 
An  evil  life  and  ignorance  of  God  are  the  two  roots  of  sin. — J.J.C. 

505.  A.  G.  Martin,  “La  Saint-Esprit  et  PEvangile  de  Jean  dans  une  perspective 
trinitaire,”  RevRef  29  (3,  ’78)  141-151. 

In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  term  pneuma  refers  to  what  was  later  called  the  third  person 
of  the  Trinity  in  describing  the  gift  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism  (1:32-34),  the  replacement  for 
the  Son  (7:39),  and  the  one  sent  by  the  Father  to  speak  in  Jesus’  name  (14:26;  15:26).  The 
Spirit  brings  to  mind  the  words  of  Christ  and  makes  them  intelligible,  gives  new  life, 
and  judges  the  world  (16:7-15).  In  Jesus  Christ,  God  is  revealed  as  Trinity.  The  Spirit  is 
the  presence  of  God  always  living  in  the  Son  in  the  midst  of  his  church. — D.J.H. 

506.  D.  L.  Mealand,  “The  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,”  ScotJ ournTheol  31  (5, 
’78)  449-467. 

The  pattern  of  Johannine  Christology  is  distinctive  in  several  ways:  the  fuller  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  motif  of  preexistence,  the  extent  to  which  Jesus’  humanity  is  qualified,  the 
fact  that  the  crucifixion  also  appears  as  a  moment  of  exaltation,  and  the  decreased 
emphasis  on  the  eventual  parousia.  The  minor  titles  applied  to  Jesus  include  rabbi, 
prophet,  Messiah,  King  of  Israel,  Lord,  Savior,  and  Lamb.  The  major  titles  are  Son  of 
Man,  Son  of  God,  Logos,  and  God.  The  use  of  the  great  religious  symbols  in  the  “I 
am”-sayings  (bread,  vine,  light,  life)  focuses  attention  on  Jesus  as  the  source  of  Christian 
experience. — D.J.H. 

507.  J.  Painter,  “The  Church  and  Israel  in  the  Gospel  of  John:  A  Response,”  NTStud 
25  (1,  ’78)  103-112. 

Contrary  to  the  contentions  of  S.  Pancaro  [§§  14-906;  20-134],  the  evidence  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  suggests  that  there  is  no  clear-cut  distinction  between  laos  and  ethnos  and 
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that  “Israel”  is  not  the  name  of  the  people  of  God  (with  “the  Jews”  representing  some¬ 
thing  less).  John  never  identifies  believing  Jews  with  the  true  Israel,  nor  is  there  any 
self-conscious  ecclesiology  in  the  Gospel.  In  the  conflict  with  Judaism,  he  presents  the 
understanding  of  the  revelation  of  God  in  Christ  as  the  answer  to  the  problems  that 
concerned  him. — D.J.H. 

508.  H.  Schwarz,  “A  Systematician  Looks  at  the  Gospel  According  to  John,” 
CurrTheolMiss  5  (6,  ’78)  374-385. 

The  Fourth  Gospel  grew  out  of  a  Palestinian  Judaism  that  had  been  confronted  with 
the  Christ-event.  It  manifests  both  a  continuity  and  a  discontinuity  with  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  and  the  tradition  that  gave  rise  to  them,  and  this  means  ultimately  with  Jesus  of 
Nazareth.  Its  theology  is  largely  Christology,  which  set  the  tone  for  the  development  of 
the  christological  dogma  in  the  early  church.  The  portrayals  of  Jesus  as  God’s  self¬ 
disclosure,  as  the  incarnate  Word  of  God,  and  as  true  God  and  true  human  being  have 
been  particularly  significant. — D.J.H. 

509.  [Jn  1:1-18]  R.  F.  Collins,  “The  Oldest  Commentary  on  the  Fourth  Gospel,” 
BibToday  98  (’78)  1769-75. 

The  Prologue  ought  to  be  considered  as  an  authoritative  and  canonical  commentary 
on  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Five  points  in  it  help  us  to  understand  the  significance  of  Jesus: 
Jesus  in  cosmic  perspective,  the  portrayal  of  Jesus  as  exegete  or  revealer  of  the  Father, 
the  comparison  with  Moses,  the  affirmation  of  Jesus  as  a  historical  figure,  and  the  idea  of 
his  presence  as  the  salvific  reality. — D.J.H. 

510.  [Jn  1:1-18]  C.  T.  R.  Hayward,  “The  Holy  Name  of  the  God  of  Moses  and  the 
Prologue  of  St  John’s  Gospel,”  NTStud  25  (1,  ’78)  16-32. 

New  evidence  drawn  from  Neofiti  and  the  other  Targums  shows  that  the  memra’  is 
neither  a  hypostasis  nor  a  pious  periphrasis,  but  an  exegetical  term  standing  for  the 
name  revealed  by  God  to  Moses  at  the  burning  bush — the  name  ’hyh  (“I  am/will  be 
there”).  It  refers  to  God’s  presence  in  past  and  future  creation,  history,  and  redemption. 
It  is  God’s  mercy,  by  which  the  world  is  created  and  sustained.  John  probably  knew  of 
the  memra’,  since  he  displays  a  knowledge  of  targumic  traditions  not  only  in  the  Gospel 
proper  but  also  in  the  Prologue.  He  may  well  have  presented  Jesus  as  the  memra’,  the 
revealer  of  God’s  merciful,  active  presence  in  creation,  covenant,  and  redemption,  as 
having  come  in  the  flesh  to  tabernacle  among  us.  Jesus  personifies  God’s  ’hyh,  the  living 
proof  that  the  God  revealed  to  Moses  at  the  bush  is  with  his  people. — D.J.H. 

511.  [Jn  1:1-18]  R.  Kysar,  “Christology  and  Controversy:  The  Contributions  of  the 
Prologue  of  the  Gospel  of  John  to  New  Testament  Christology  and  their  Historical 
Setting,”  CurrTheolMiss  5  (6,  ’78)  348-364. 

Along  with  other  NT  affirmations,  especially  the  christological  hymns,  the  Prologue 
affirms  the  divine  character  of  Christ  within  the  sharp  limitations  of  monotheism,  the 
role  of  the  preexistent  Christ  in  creation,  the  soteriological  appearance  of  Christ  in  the 
human  world,  and  the  genuine  humanness  of  his  sojourn  in  the  world  as  one  who  was 
the  embodiment  of  the  divine  dimension.  Its  unique  contributions  to  NT  Christology 
include  the  radical  and  absolute  preexistence  of  the  logos,  the  pattern  of  continuing 
exaltation  even  through  humanization,  the  persistent  emphasis  on  resistance  to  the 
revelation  in  Christ,  the  pervasively  polemical  tone  of  the  passage,  the  functional  effects 
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of  the  relationship  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  the  idea  of  the  Christ-story  continuing 
to  the  reader’s  own  time.  These  unique  features  reflect  the  controversy  that  may  have 
existed  between  the  Christians  of  the  Evangelist’s  community  and  the  Jews  of  the  local 
sy  nagog  ue .  — D .  J .  H . 

512.  [Jn  2:1]  F.  Manns,  “Le  troisieme  jour  il  y  eut  des  noces  a  Cana,”  Marianum  40 
(1-2,  ’78)  160-163. 

Several  rabbinic  texts  (e.g.  y.  Ketub.  1.1. 24d  and  b.  Ketnb.  3b)  mention  that  the 
marriage  date  of  a  virgin  was  changed  from  the  traditional  fourth  day  (Wednesday)  to 
the  third  day  (Tuesday)  so  as  to  forestall  Roman  officials  who  claimed  jus  primae  noc.tis. 
When  the  change  took  place  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty,  but  Jn  2:1  may 
provide  historical  information. — J.J.C. 

513.  [Jn  3:14-15]  P.  Kjeseth,  “Nehushtan  and  Ernst  Bloch — Raymond  Brown  and 
Biblical  Studies,”  Dialog  17  (4,  ’78)  280-286. 

In  R.  E.  Brown’s  interpretation  of  Jn  3:14-15,  the  serpent  (see  Num  21:4-9;  2  Kgs 
18:4)  disappears  under  the  calm  sea  of  the  orthodox  teaching  of  the  church.  For 
E.  Bloch,  however,  the  Son  of  Man  is,  like  the  serpent,  a  sign  of  rebellion  against  repres¬ 
sive  notions  of  God  and  a  sign  of  hope  for  humankind. — D.J.H. 

514.  Z.  C.  Hodges,  “Problem  Passages  in  the  Gospel  of  John.  Part  4:  Coming  to  the 
Light— John  3:20-21,”  BiblSac  135  (540,  ’78)  314-322.  [See  §  23-153.] 

The  “coming  to  the  light”  in  Jn  3:21  refers  to  more  than  the  exercise  of  faith  in  Jesus’ 
name.  Rather,  it  describes  the  response  of  one  who  has  renounced  the  works  of  darkness 
and  become  a  doer  of  truth.  The  works  of  such  a  person  can  be  seen  for  what  they  are: 
works  wrought  in  God.  Such  a  person  was  John  the  Baptist  (see  Jn  3:22-36). — D.J.H. 

515.  F.  A.  Rusch,  “The  Signs  and  the  Discourse — The  Rich  Theology  of  John  6,” 
CurrTheolMiss  5  (6,  ’78)  386-390. 

The  feeding  and  the  walking  miracles  in  Jn  6  are  ancillary  to  the  “bread  of  life” 
discourse,  in  which  several  fascinating  subthemes  emerge:  none  being  lost,  faith  as  a 
product  of  the  spirit  rather  than  a  seeing  with  one’s  eyes,  coming  to  Jesus  as  due  only  to 
the  Father,  the  contrast  between  flesh  and  spirit,  and  overtones  of  a  sacramental  meal 
involving  Jesus.  These  ingredients  all  function  to  alter  the  traditional  feeding  and  walk¬ 
ing  accounts. — D.J.H. 

516.  [Jn  6]  H.  Thyen,  “Aus  der  Literatur  zum  Johannesevangelium  (4.  Fortsetzung),” 
TheolRund  43  (4,  ’78)  328-359. 

Like  Jn  21  [see  §  22-442],  chap.  6  is  a  locus  classicus  for  investigating  the  composition 
and  literary  strata  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  review  of  research  on  Jn  6  focuses  on  the 
chapter’s  place  within  the  Gospel  as  a  whole,  the  sequence  of  the  verses  within  the 
chapter,  and  the  “bread  of  life”  discourse  and  its  eucharistic  reinterpretation.  [To  be 
continued.] — D.J.H. 

517.  G.  Ferraro,  “Giovanni  6,60-71.  Osservazioni  sulla  struttura  letteraria  e  il  valore 
della  pericope  nel  quarto  vangelo,”  RivistBib  26  (1,  ’78)  33-69. 

The  analysis  of  Jn  6:60-66  considers  its  unity  and  concentric  literary  structure,  noting 
the  correspondences  of  its  components  (e.g.  the  eipen-elegen  of  Jesus,  the  themes  of 
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seeing  and  hearing,  the  word  of  Jesus  and  the  Spirit).  The  topic  of  these  verses  is  the 
crisis  and  evolution  of  the  disciples’  faith.  The  second  part  of  the  pericope  (vv.  67-71), 
which  has  a  similar  concentric  structure,  repeats  the  same  theme  with  regard  to  the 
Twelve.  The  two  parts  also  share  certain  theological  elements.  In  order  to  see  the 
implications  of  Peter’s  declaration  in  v.  69,  the  article  next  examines  the  christological 
significance  of  v.  63:  Jesus  is  the  “Holy  One  of  God”  insofar  as  he  is  permeated  by  the 
vivifying  Spirit,  gives  the  word  of  life,  and  is  sanctified  by  the  Father.  The  relation  of  Jn 
6:60-71  to  the  rest  of  Jn  6  is  best  summed  up  by  the  centrality  of  the  person  of  Jesus 
throughout  the  chapter.  Its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  shown  by  its 
centrality  within  the  Book  of  Signs.  In  this  context  its  role  is  to  demonstrate  the  dual 
attitude  toward  Jesus.  What  follows  is  the  progressive  revelation  of  Jesus  and  the 
unbelief  and  lack  of  comprehension  among  his  hearers.  The  pericope,  moreover,  antici¬ 
pates  and  announces  the  second  part  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  it  presents  the  revelation  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  microcosm  as  well  as  a  synthesis  of  its  content. — S.B.M. 

518.  G.  Reim,  “Joh  9  -  Tradition  und  zeitgenossische  messianische  Diskussion,”  Bib 
Zeit  22  (2,  ’78)  245-253. 

After  considering  the  attempts  by  Bultmann  and  other  scholars  to  define  the  tradi¬ 
tional  core  of  the  story  in  Jn  9,  the  article  credits  the  Evangelist  with  material  in  vv. 
3b-5,  7,  9,  12,  16-17,  22-23,  25-30,  32-33,  35b-38,  and  40-41.  The  history  of  the  material 
suggests  that  John  redacted  an  early  healing  miracle  or  “sign”  into  a  controversy  story. 
The  crux  of  the  controversy  lies  in  the  midrashic  interpretation  of  certain  Jewish  texts. 
Jesus  as  “the  light  of  the  world”  (8:12;  9:5)  refers  to  Isa  42:6-7  and  49:6.  Likewise, 
“Siloam”  in  Jn  9:7  is  said  to  mean  “One  sent,”  as  does  “Shiloh”  in  Gen  49:10.  Gen  49:10 
was  treated  as  a  messianic  text  in  early  Jewish  and  Christian  exegesis.  The  worship  of 
Jesus  in  Jn  9:38,  moreover,  refers  to  Gen  49:8.  Thus  the  Evangelist’s  redaction  focused 
on  the  proper  interpretation  of  the  messianic  implications  of  Gen  49:10  and  Isa  42:6-7. 
The  healing  of  the  blind  man  became  a  cipher  for  the  controversy  between  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  Pharisees,  wherein  the  blind  see  and  the  seeing  are  judged  to  be  blind. — 
J.H.N. 

519.  [Jn  10:40-21:24]  R.  Gyllenberg,  “Intaget  i  Jerusalem  och  Johannesevangeliets 
uppbyggnad”  [The  Entry  into  Jerusalem  and  the  Structure  of  the  Gospel  of  John], 
SvenskExegArs  41-42  (’76-’ 7 7)  81-86. 

Jn  10:40-21:24  (minus  chaps.  15-17  and  21)  is  a  structural  whole  in  which  the  author 
presents  the  last  phase  of  Jesus’  history.  Geographical  emphasis  is  placed  on  Bethany 
and  Bethphage.  Curiously,  no  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  depicted  in  this  section;  12:12-18 
cannot  be  taken  as  such.  According  to  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  cleansing  of  the  Temple 
took  place  on  Jesus’  first  visit  to  Jerusalem.  That  is  the  case  in  Jn  also,  though  several 
visits  to  Jerusalem  are  posited  thereafter.  Which  Gospel  presents  a  more  accurate  ac¬ 
count  of  the  actual  historical  events,  Mk  or  Jn?  This  question  cannot  be  answered 
definitively.  Indeed,  Jn  still  offers  many  unsolved  riddles,  and  not  a  few  of  them  will 
probably  remain  so  for  all  time  to  come. — B.A.P. 

520.  B.  Prete,  “Un’aporia  giovannea:  il  testo  di  Giov.  12,3,”  RivistBib  25  (4,  ’77) 
357-373. 

Several  scholars  have  noted  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  two  parts  of  Jn  12:3 — 
Mary’s  anointing  of  Jesus’  feet  with  ointment  and  her  wiping  them  with  her  hair.  After 
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various  interpretations  have  been  set  forth,  the  solution  proposed  is  that  the  second 
action  is  subordinate  to  the  first.  The  verse  would  then  be  paraphrased:  “Mary  poured  so 
much  ointment  over  his  feet  that  she  had  to  wipe  it  away  with  her  hair.”  Two  arguments 
support  this  position:  (1)  Frequently  paratactic  construction  is  really  equivalent  to  a 
principal  clause  and  a  subordinate  clause  (e.g.  Jn  6:11,  13  as  compared  with  the  Synop¬ 
tic  parallels).  (2)  Since  the  anointing  is  directed  entirely  toward  Jesus’  burial,  John 
wishes  to  bring  out  the  fact  that  Mary’s  action  employed  a  precious  ointment  so  gener¬ 
ously  and  abundantly  that  she  was  compelled  to  wipe  away  the  excess,  not  with  a  cloth, 
but  with  her  own  hair. — J.J.C. 

521.  A.  Niccacci,  “Esame  letterario  di  Gv  14,”  EuntDoc  31  (2,  ’78)  209-260.  [See 
§  21-451.] 

Jn  14  is  a  literary  unity  made  up  of  two  corresponding  parts  (vv.  1-17  and  18-2  7b)  and 
a  conclusion  (vv.  2  7c-31).  The  first  part  with  its  parallel  and  chiastic  structures  offers, 
after  a  word  of  comfort,  an  invitation  to  faith  in  the  equality  of  Jesus  with  God.  Jesus’ 
promise  to  return  is  set  within  the  final,  eschatological  perspective.  The  second  part  has 
two  main  subdivisions  (vv.  20-24  and  25-26)  framed  by  vv.  18-19  and  27ab.  After  a 
word  of  comfort  it  depicts  the  situation  of  the  disciples  and  the  world  after  the  departure 
of  Jesus.  Here  the  coming  of  Jesus  to  the  disciples  is  seen,  not  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
final  return,  but  from  that  of  the  resurrection.  Similar  themes  are  developed  in  each 
part:  the  departure  and  return  of  Jesus  (the  promise),  the  condition  of  the  promise,  its 
realization,  the  Paraclete,  and  the  you/world  antinomy.  In  the  third  part  of  Jn  14  (vv. 
2  7 c-29  and  30-31)  the  antinomy  finds  its  echo  and  its  solution  in  the  cross,  which  offers 
the  possibility  of  understanding  Jesus’  love  for  the  Father. — S.B.M. 

522.  M.  Appold,  “Christ  Alive!  Church  Alive!  Reflections  on  the  Prayer  of  Jesus  in 
John  17,”  CurrTheolMiss  5  (6,  ’78)  365-373. 

The  emphasis  in  Jn  17  on  the  oneness  of  Jesus  with  the  Father  and  the  oneness  within 
the  church  is  nothing  less  than  an  abbreviation  for  the  larger  story  unfolded  in  the  rest  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  The  oneness  between  Father  and  Son  emerges  as  the  fundamental 
article  of  faith  by  which  everything  else  stands  or  falls.  Response  to  Jesus  and  to  his 
oneness  with  the  Father  creates  believing  existence  and  brings  community  into 
being. — D.J.H. 

523.  D.  Marzotto,  “Giovanni  17  e  il  Targum  di  Esodo  19-20,”  RivistBib  25  (4,  ’77) 
375-388. 

There  are  many  similarities  between  the  Cairo  Genizah  manuscript  of  the  Palestinian 
Targum  of  Exodus  19-20  and  the  text  of  Jn  17:  the  faithful  observance  of  God’s  word 
(Exod  19:5;  Jn  17:5-6),  the  conveying  of  God’s  words  to  his  people  through  an  envoy 
(Exod  19:5-7;  Jn  17:6-8),  the  unity  of  the  people  of  God  (Exod  19:8;  Jn  17:21,  23,  6,  9, 
11),  the  investiture  of  God’s  envoy  with  authority  so  that  the  people  may  believe  him 
(Exod  19:9;  Jn  17:6-9,  11),  and  the  sanctification  of  the  people  and  the  word  of  God 
(Exod  19:10-11;  Jn  17:17-19).  The  evidence  suggests  that  the  redactor  of  Jn  17  was 
influenced  by  the  Targum  of  Exodus  19-20. — J.J.C. 

Jn  18:15-18,  25-27,  §  23-477. 

524.  [Jn  19:34]  M.  Vellanickal,  “Blood  and  Water,”  Jeevadhara  8  (45,  ’78)  218-230. 

The  flow  of  blood  and  water  from  the  side  of  Jesus  (Jn  19:34)  symbolizes  the  giving  of 
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the  Spirit  as  a  result  of  Jesus’  glorification  in  “the  hour”  of  the  passion,  death,  resurrec¬ 
tion,  and  ascension.  As  Jesus’  life  was  a  struggle  against  the  sinful  world,  so  the  disci¬ 
ple’s  life  in  Jesus’  Spirit  is  a  constant  struggle  against  the  power  of  evil  and  a  victory  over 
it.— D.J.H. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles 

525.  S.  Agouridis,  “He  antimetopise  tes  Mageias  ton  Hellenistikon  chronon  apo  to 
Biblio  ton  Praxeon  ton  Apostolon  (The  Confrontation  with  Magic  of  the  Hellenis¬ 
tic  Age  in  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles),”  DeltBibMel  5  (2-3,  ’ 7 7 - ’ 7 8) 
119-135. 

Jesus,  Paul,  and  the  other  apostles  were  not  only  teachers  but  also  bearers  of  power 
signaling  the  new  age.  The  author  of  Lk-Acts  was  vitally  concerned  to  differentiate  the 
work  of  the  apostles  from  that  of  the  “divine  men”  of  Hellenistic  magic  and  astrology, 
against  whom  he  mounted  an  explicit  polemic  (e.g.  Simon  Magus,  Elymas,  and  the  sons 
of  Sceva).  The  detractors  of  the  apostles  tried  to  brand  them  as  politically  and  religiously 
dangerous  “divine  men”;  in  rebuttal,  the  author  of  Lk-Acts  emphasized  the  conquering 
superiority  and  the  essential  separateness  of  the  Christian  movement.  To  him  the  deci¬ 
sive  elements  were  not  certain  external  similarities  but  the  fact  that  the  acts  of  the 
apostles  were  centered  on  God,  anchored  in  the  gospel,  and  illustrative  of  the  power  of 
the  kingdom,  whereas  the  acts  of  the  magicians  were  self-centered  and  designed  to  serve 
narrow  human  interests  without  overall  commitment  to  God.  This  is  always  the  deci¬ 
sive,  but  often  elusive,  difference  between  true  religion  and  magic. — Th.S. 

526.  J.  Berchmans,  “Anointed  with  Holy  Spirit  and  Power,”  Jeevadhara  8  (45,  ’78) 
201-217. 

In  Acts  the  Spirit  is  understood  as  the  Spirit  given  to  Jesus  (10:34-43),  as  indispensable 
for  the  unfolding  of  the  Christ-event  (6:3)  and  for  full  Christian  experience  (8:17;  19:6), 
and  as  establishing  and  transforming  Christian  communities  (2:4).  According  to  Lk 
4:16-30,  the  Spirit  working  through  Jesus’  liberating  activity  makes  the  justice  of 
Yahweh  available  to  the  oppressed  (see  Isa  61:1-3). — D.J.H. 

527.  M.  Dumais,  “Ministeres,  charismes  et  Esprit  dans  l’oeuvre  de  Luc,”  EglTheol  9 
(3,  ’78)  413-453. 

In  Acts  there  are  at  least  three  kinds  of  ministerial  organizations:  the  primitive 
Jerusalem  community  with  the  Twelve  and  the  Seven,  the  church  at  Antioch  with  the 
prophets  and  teachers,  and  the  presbyteral  model  current  in  the  churches  at  the  time  of 
the  final  redaction  of  Acts.  The  basic  principle  of  all  three  models  is  the  service  of  the 
word  and  of  church  unity.  The  source  of  the  ministerial  functions  is  the  Spirit.  This  is 
evident  from  the  portrayal  of  the  Spirit  in  Lk-Acts  as  a  whole,  in  the  prophetic  ministry 
of  Jesus,  in  the  church’s  prophetic  ministry,  and  in  the  charisms  of  glossolalia  and 
healing.  Each  ministry  is  a  charism,  i.e.  a  gift  of  the  Spirit  for  the  growth  of  the  word 
and  the  Christian  community. — D.J.H. 

528.  C.  Ghidelli,  “Situazioni  di  peccato  secondo  il  libro  degli  Atti,”  ScuolCatt  106 
(3-4,  ’78)  253-265. 

A  study  of  thirteen  sinful  situations  described  in  Acts  leads  to  these  provisional 
conclusions:  As  used  in  Acts  the  word  “sin,”  even  in  the  plural,  always  refers  to  a  sinful 
act,  i.e.  to  sin  as  characteristic  of  human  nature.  Unlike  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  which 
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depict  Jesus  as  directly  granting  forgiveness,  Acts  portrays  the  apostles  as  exhorting 
people  to  receive  pardon.  Neither  Jesus  nor  the  primitive  community  sought  to  under¬ 
stand  the  nature  of  sin,  but  rather  faced  it  as  a  stark  reality;  to  them  human  sinfulness 
was  a  basic  presupposition. — J.J.C. 

529.  M.  V.  Gomez  de  Morales,  “La  comunidad  primitiva  modelo  de  consagracion  a 
Dios,”  BibFe  4  (12,  78)  271-282. 

An  analysis  of  the  first  part  of  Acts  shows  how  the  primitive  Jerusalem  community 
lived  in  authentic  consecration  to  God  under  the  action  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  unity  of 
common  prayer,  gathered  around  the  mother  of  Jesus,  open  to  the  “today”  of  God,  and 
in  newness  of  life.  The  summaries  in  Acts  2:42-47;  4:32-36;  5:12-15  and  the  early  Chris¬ 
tian  cult  indicate  why  that  community  was  what  every  Christian  community  ought  to 
be:  a  church  animated  and  guided  by  the  dynamism  of  the  Spirit,  which  neither  aspires 
to  power,  nor  cedes  to  the  temptation  of  grandeur,  nor  compromises  with  the  values  of 
this  world. — S.B.M. 

Acts,  §§  23- 480—482,  589. 

530.  T.  C.  G.  Thornton,  “To  the  end  of  the  earth:  Acts  1:8,”  ExpTimes  89  (12,  78) 
374-375. 

The  writer  of  Acts  may  have  seen  the  story  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  in  chap.  8  as 
representing  the  spread  of  Christ’s  gospel  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  earth.  For 
people  in  NT  times,  Ethiopia  was  a  large,  legendary  territory  of  indeterminate  shape 
and  size  that  occupied  all  Africa  south  and  southwest  of  Egypt.  Acts  8  fulfills  the 
command  in  Acts  1:8  that  the  disciples  should  be  Christ’s  witnesses  in  all  Judea  (8:1-4) 
and  Samaria  (8:5-25)  and  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (8:26-39). — D.J.H. 

531.  [Acts  4:23-31]  D.  Hamm,  “You  are  precious  in  my  sight,”  Way  18(3,78)  193-203. 

Among  the  primary  images  in  the  OT  of  the  caring  Lord  are  God  as  covenant- 
suzerain,  father,  mother,  redeemer,  vinedresser,  shepherd,  spirit,  and  creator.  Luke’s 
portrait  of  the  community  at  prayer  in  Acts  4:23-31  is  a  biblically  based  commentary  on 
the  Sanhedrin’s  attempt  to  silence  Peter  and  John.  The  petition  for  divine  help  in  vv. 
29-30  is  based  on  the  logic  that,  just  as  God  vindicated  Jesus  through  the  resurrection,  so 
he  will  vindicate  the  apostolic  community. — D.J.H. 

532.  A.  Mettayer,  “Ambiguite  et  terrorisme  du  sacre:  Analyse  d’un  texte  des  Actes 
des  Apotres  (4,31-5,11),”  StudRel/SciRel  7  (4,  78)  415-424. 

Exegetes  have  overlooked  the  correspondences  between  the  “pentecostal”  event  in 
Acts  4:31-37  and  the  Ananias-Sapphira  episode  in  5:1-11.  The  passage  as  a  whole 
revolves  around  oppositions  such  as  life  and  death,  Holy  Spirit  and  Satan,  truth  and 
falsehood,  love  and  aggression,  necessity  and  freedom,  and  assurance  and  fright.  It 
illustrates  the  ambiguous  and  terrifying  aspects  of  the  sacred  that  operate  within  post- 
pentecostal  institutions. — D.J.H. 

333.  [Acts  4:36]  R.  T.  France,  “Barnabas — Son  of  encouragement,”  Themelios  4(1, 
78)  3-6. 

Barnabas’  ministry  of  encouragement  ( paraklesis )  was  directed  to  outsiders  like  the 
Gentiles  (see  Acts  11:20-24;  13:1-3,  43-52;  15:1-35),  suspect  people  like  Paul  (see  Acts 
9:27;  11:25-26),  and  failures  like  John  Mark  (see  Acts  13:13;  15:36-40).  If  his  generosity 
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could  lead  him  on  one  occasion  into  an  unworthy  compromise  (see  Gal  2:13),  it  could 
also  rescue  Mark  from  his  record  of  failure. — D.J.H. 

Acts  7:37-38,  53,  §  23-576. 

534.  G.  D.  Kilpatrick,  “Again  Acts  vii.56:  Son  of  Man?”  TheolZeit  34  (4,  ’78)  232. 

More  textual  witnesses  for  the  reading  “Son  of  God”  rather  than  “Son  of  Man”  in  Acts 
7:56  have  come  to  light  since  the  publication  of  the  author’s  1965  article  [§  10-190].  The 
change  to  “Son  of  Man”  in  the  textual  tradition  can  be  explained  as  an  attempt  both  to 
avoid  repeating  the  word  “God”  four  times  in  two  verses  and  to  assimilate  Acts  7:56  to 
Lk  22:69.  The  author  of  Acts  knew  that  ho  huios  tou  anthropou  was  not  current  outside 
the  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  in  echoing  Lk  22:69  in  Acts  7:56  he  substituted  “Son  of  God”  as 
an  equivalent  title. — D.J.H. 

Acts  8:1-39,  §  23-530. 

535.  [Acts  23-25]  F.  F.  Bruce,  “The  Full  Name  of  the  Procurator  Felix,” 
JournStudNT  1  (’78)  33-36. 

The  epitaph  of  T.  Mucius  Clemens  found  at  Bir  el-Malik  [§  12-407]  can  be  regarded 
as  evidence  that  the  procurator  Felix’s  gentilicium  was  not  Antonius  (as  Tacitus  said) 
but  Claudius  (as  Josephus  said).  His  full  name  was  Tiberius  Claudius  Felix. — D.J.H. 

536.  R.  F.  O’Toole,  “Luke’s  Notion  of  ‘Be  Imitators  of  Me  as  I  Am  of  Christ’  in  Acts 
25-26  ”  BibTheolBull  8  (4,  ’78)  155-161. 

The  assertion  that  Paul  imitates  Christ  rests  on  the  extensive  parallel  between  Christ’s 
appearances  before  Pilate  and  Herod  Antipas  (Lk  23:1-25)  and  Paul’s  appearances  be¬ 
fore  Festus  and  Agrippa  II  (Acts  25:1-26:32).  In  his  appearances,  Paul  clearly  identifies 
himself  as  a  Christian  and  fulfills  a  number  of  Christ’s  predictions  about  the  lot  of 
Christians  (see  Lk  21:12-19;  9:23-2  7;  12:4-12).  Paul  shows  how  Christians  will  fulfill 
these  predictions. — D.J.H. 

537.  P.  Harle,  “Un  ‘private-joke’  de  Paul  dans  le  livre  des  Actes  (xxvi.  28-29),” 
NTStud  24  (4,  ’78)  527-533. 

The  difficulty  of  the  brief  exchange  between  Agrippa  and  Paul  is  reflected  both  in  the 
manuscript  tradition  and  in  modern  interpretations.  Peitheis  resumes  Paul’s  peithomai 
in  v.  26;  “to  make  (someone)  a  Christian”  is  conversion  terminology  similar  to  that  of  Mt 
23:15.  Paul’s  use  of  mikro  te  kai  megald  in  v.  22  suggests  that  he  twists  the  en  oligo  of  v. 
28,  a  reference  to  time,  into  a  reference  to  social  status  in  his  reply.  One  may  translate: 
“H  te  faut  peu,  d’apres  ton  raisonnement,  pour  faire  de  moi  un  chretien!-Affaire  de  peu, 
grande  affaire  aussi  ...  la  priere  que  je  fais  a  Dieu  c’est  que  non  seulement  toi  mais  tous. 

.  .  G.W.M. 


EPISTLES— REVELATION 

Epistles  ( General ) 

538.  J.  M.  Gibbs,  “Canon  Cuming’s  ‘Service-Endings  in  the  Epistles’:  A  Rejoinder,” 
NTStud  24  (4,  ’78)  545-547. 

G.  J.  Cuming’s  identification  of  a  “service-ending”  formula  in  the  Epistles  [§  20-513] 
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is  less  satisfactory  than  regarding  the  Epistles  as  homilies  that  preceded  the  Eucharist. 
Arguments  are  drawn  mainly  from  Lk  24:13-33  and  Acts  8:26-39  as  well  as  from  the 
textual  uncertainties  of  the  formulaic  elements,  especially  in  Romans,  which  suggest  a 
later  church  modification  of  the  text. — G.W.M. 

Paul 

539.  M.  Carrez,  “Les  contradictions  theologiques  de  la  pensee  paulinienne,”  LumVie 
27  (139,  ’78)  39-51. 

Paul’s  principle  of  becoming  all  things  to  all  people  (see  1  Cor  9:19-22)  is  at  the  root  of 
the  apparent  contradictions  in  his  thought  about  apostleship  (by  charism  and  by  tradi¬ 
tion),  the  human  situation  before  God  (justified  and  sinful),  and  salvation  (present  and 
future).  Having  experienced  the  irruption  of  Christ  into  his  own  life,  Paul  was  convinced 
that  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord  could  break  into  the  heart  of  every  person. — D.J.H. 

540.  J.-F.  Collange,  “De  Jesus  de  Nazareth  a  Paul  de  Tarse,”  LumVie  27  (139,  ’78) 
87-95. 

There  is  a  profound  logic  linking  the  Greek-speaking  Hellenists,  their  critique  of  the 
Law  and  the  Temple  (Acts  6-7),  the  possibility  of  eating  together  established  at  Antioch 
(Gal  2:11-21),  and  the  Pauline  proclamation  of  salvation  by  faith  alone  without  the 
works  of  the  Law.  On  the  way  from  Jesus  to  Paul,  the  Hellenists  of  Jerusalem  and 
Antioch  constituted  a  particularly  important  step. — D.J.H. 

541.  J.  H.  Cone,  “  ‘Accuse  Paul,  levez-vous,’  ”  LumVie  27  (139,  ’78)  53-62. 

By  basing  the  gospel  on  the  crucified  Christ,  Paul  stressed  the  solidarity  of  God  with 
the  victims  of  the  earth.  Despite  Paul’s  limited  social  vision,  his  gospel  of  God’s  righ¬ 
teousness  calls  into  question  all  cosmologies  and  philosophies.  The  cross  of  Jesus  is  the 
point  at  which  divine  justice  and  human  justice  converge. — D.J.H. 

542.  N.  A.  Dahl,  “The  Origin  of  the  Earliest  Prologues  to  the  Pauline  Letters,”  Semeia 
12  (’78)  233-277. 

Shortly  after  A.D.  400,  the  prologues  to  the  Pauline  epistles  were  incorporated  into  all 
major  branches  of  the  Vulgate  text.  Textual  variants  and  expansions  make  it  likely  that 
the  whole  series  of  Latin  prologues  goes  back  to  the  3rd  century.  The  edition  of  Paul’s 
letters  to  the  seven  churches,  for  which  the  original  set  of  prologues  was  composed,  had 
many  features  in  common  with  Marcion’s  Apostolikon.  The  series  was  expanded  in  the 
3rd  century,  when  collections  of  thirteen  (or  fourteen)  of  Paul’s  letters  prevailed  and 
made  the  original  order  and  number  of  prologues  obsolete.  But  the  history  of  transmis¬ 
sion  makes  a  Marcionite  origin  extremely  unlikely,  and  the  content  of  the  prologues  does 
not  really  favor  the  hypothesis.  Nevertheless,  the  prologues  deserve  to  be  studied  as  an 
important  testimony  to  the  collection  of  Pauline  letters  and  as  a  very  early  and  influential 
example  of  “introduction”  to  the  NT. — D.J.H. 

543.  E.  Kasemann,  “Justice  for  the  Unjust,”  Colloquium  11  (1,  ’78)  10-16. 

Nothing  should  obscure  the  fact  that  in  the  formula  about  God  as  the  one  who  justifies 
the  ungodly  (see  Rom  4:5)  Paul  summarizes  his  doctrine  of  God  and  our  salvation  very 
precisely  and  derives  from  it  his  right  and  compulsion  to  be  a  missionary  to  the  Gentiles. 
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God’s  justice  is  fundamentally  a  revelation  of  his  nature  as  faithful  to  covenant.  Human 
justice  is  God’s  right  over  us,  recognized  as  our  ultimate  purpose,  established  among  us 
by  the  dying  Christ  as  the  power  and  realm  of  earthly  lordship,  and  proclaimed  to  the 
whole  world  by  our  service.  Justice  for  the  unjust  should  be  the  characteristic  of  the 
Christians  on  this  earth. — D.J.H. 

544.  R.  L.  Moore,  “Pauline  Theology  and  the  Return  of  the  Repressed:  Depth  Psy¬ 
chology  and  Early  Christian  Thought,”  Zygon  [Chicago]  13  (2,  ’78)  158-168. 

The  thesis  of  R.  L.  Rubenstein’s  My  Brother  Paul  (1972)  is  that  the  birth  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  embodied  a  psychological  revolution,  essentially  progressive  in  nature  and  facili¬ 
tated  by  Paul’s  religious  genius.  The  view  that  Christianity  was  pathologically  regressive 
has  been  proposed  by  E.  A.  Rappaport  and  S.  Tarachow.  The  contemporary  state  of 
research  on  this  topic  does  not  as  yet  enable  us  to  resolve  the  issue  in  a  satisfactory 
manner. — D.J.H. 


545.  R.  Morgan,  “Biblical  Classics  II.  F.  C.  Baur:  Paul,”  ExpTimes  90  (1,  ’78)  4-10. 

F.  C.  Baur’s  Paulus  (1845;  2nd  ed.,  1866)  was  his  own  favorite  of  all  his  writings  and 
occupies  both  chronologically  and  materially  a  central  position  from  which  his  entire 
life’s  work  can  be  understood.  The  article  describes  and  evaluates  Baur’s  views  on  Acts 
as  a  historical  source,  the  four  major  Pauline  epistles,  and  the  principle  of  Christian 
consciousness  in  Paul’s  theology.  Baur  may  offer  a  suggestion  about  how  to  recover  a 
truly  theological  interpretation  of  the  NT.  He  was  an  accomplished  philosophical 
theologian  before  he  turned  to  NT  criticism,  and  his  lesson  would  be  that  we  should 
clarify  our  own  philosophical  and  theological  ideas  before  trying  to  say  what  the  NT 
means. — D.J.H. 

546r.  E.  P.  Sanders,  Paul  and  Palestinian  Judaism  [NTA  22,  p.  99;  §  23-185r]. 

J.  Neusner,  “Comparing  Judaisms,”  HistRel  18  (2,  ’78)  177-191. — Sanders  has  de¬ 
fined  the  work  to  be  done  in  valid  and  fruitful  terms,  has  done  his  scholarly  homework 
with  more  than  routine  ambition,  and  has  set  forth  an  apologetic  for  rabbinic  Judaism 
and  a  powerful  critique  of  ignorant,  malicious,  or  anti-Semitic  reports  of  and  judgments 
on  it.  Nevertheless,  in  regard  to  rabbinic  Judaism  the  book  is  so  profoundly  flawed  as  to 
be  hopeless  and  useless  in  accomplishing  its  stated  goals  of  systemic  description  and 
comparison.  Rather  than  describing  rabbinic  Judaism  through  the  systemic  categories 
yielded  by  its  principal  documents,  Sanders  brings  to  the  rabbinic  sources  the  issues  of 
Paul  and  Pauline  scholarship.  The  diverse  documents  of  rabbinism  are  accorded  no 
attention  on  their  own. — D.J.H. 

547.  R.  Scroggs,  “The  Heuristic  Value  of  a  Psychoanalytic  Model  in  the  Interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Pauline  Theology,”  Zygon  [Chicago]  13  (2,  ’78)  136-157. 

Paul’s  symbolic-theological  world  can  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  Freudian  analysis 
of  culture  as  modified  and  developed  by  N.  O.  Brown  and  H.  Marcuse.  In  fact,  Paul 
reflects  the  same  deep  sense  of  the  tragic  reality  of  human  existence  brought  to  con¬ 
sciousness  by  Freud.  For  both,  the  totality  of  human  achievement  in  culture  and  society 
is  evil,  sinful,  and  under  the  domination  of  the  performance  principle  and  the  death 
drive.  The  way  to  salvation,  though  pointing  to  the  future,  is  at  the  same  time  a  way 
back  to  a  person’s  original,  undistorted  existence.  The  saved  community  is  characterized 
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by  emphasis  on  present  enjoyment  and  fulfillment,  the  end  of  domination  of  person  over 
person,  and  the  abolition  of  the  performance  principle. — D.J.H. 

548.  M.  Siotis,  “Ho  politikos  charakter  ton  antipalon  tou  Apostolou  Paulou  (The 
Political  Character  of  the  Opponents  of  Paul  in  Gal.),”  DeltBibMel  5  (2-3,  ’77-’78) 
136-177. 

Both  Acts  and  the  Pauline  epistles,  especially  Galatians,  indicate  that  the  diverse 
opponents  of  Paul  shared  many  common  features:  mortal  hatred  of  him,  systematic 
surveillance  and  slander,  insistence  on  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  dependence  on  persons  of 
high  authority  as  veiled  organizers  against  him.  What  united  the  entire  spectrum  of 
Paul’s  Jewish  opponents,  from  fanatic  conservatives  to  liberal  Hellenizers,  was  a  basic 
concern  to  maintain  the  ethnic  and  political  unity  of  Judaism  in  Palestine  and  the 
Diaspora. — Th.S. 

549.  D.  Stein,  “Le  statut  des  femmes  dans  les  lettres  de  Paul,”  LumVie  2  7  (139,  ’78) 
63-85. 

After  clarifying  her  presuppositions  and  citing  Paul’s  statements  about  the  status  of 
women,  the  psychoanalyst-author  relates  Paul’s  views  to  his  personal  status  and  theol¬ 
ogy  and  then  discusses  how  modern  exegetes  defend  Paul  against  the  charge  of 
misogyny. — D.  J.  H. 

550.  F.  Vouga,  “Paul  face  aux  eglises  de  son  temps,”  LumVie  27  (139,  ’78)  21-29. 

In  order  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Paul  had  to  reformulate  his  preaching 
of  the  cross  in  categories  and  terms  other  than  those  of  Jewish  Christianity.  Paul  suffered 
violent  opposition  to  both  his  theology  and  his  apostolic  labor.  Though  he  had  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  on  Christianity  in  the  second  half  of  the  1st  century  A.D.,  the  opposition 
to  him  did  not  cease. — D.J.H. 

551.  G.  Wagner,  “Pour  comprendre  l’apotre  Paul,”  LumVie  2  7  (139,  ’78)  5-20. 

The  first  part  of  this  introduction  to  Paul’s  writings  shows  how  Paul’s  views  fit  in  with 
early  Christian  preoccupations  and  reflections  about  the  resurrection,  the  cross,  and  the 
Christ.  The  second  part  discusses  the  character  and  style  of  Paul’s  letters,  how  he  speaks 
of  his  altercation  with  Peter  in  Galatians  2,  and  his  exegetical  controversy  with  the  Jews 
in  Galatians  3. — D.J.H. 

552.  W.  B.  Wallis,  “The  Pauline  Conception  of  the  Old  Covenant,”  Presbyterion  4(2, 
’78)  71-83. 

In  Gal  4:24-31;  2  Cor  3:6-16;  and  Heb  9:15  the  “old  covenant”  refers  to  a  legalistic, 
self-righteous  attitude  in  the  reading  of  Moses.  It  would  appear  that  the  old  covenant 
with  its  negative  and  pathological  features  should  be  distinguished  from  the  Mosaic 
ritual  and  worship  as  such. — D.J.H. 

553.  H.  Wansbrough,  “Paul  and  Providence,”  Way  18  (3,  ’78)  184-192. 

In  1-2  Thessalonians,  Paul  views  the  future  plan  of  God  primarily  in  the  Jewish  terms 
of  the  Lord  coming  at  the  end  of  time.  In  the  Great  epistles,  history  is  understood  as 
having  reached  its  fulfillment  in  Christ,  and  so  individuals  reach  their  destiny  by  being 
taken  up  into  Christ’s  resurrection.  In  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  the  plan  of  God  is  seen 
in  all  its  breadth  as  embracing  the  whole  of  creation,  and  Christ  is  the  head  and  principle 
of  creation  as  a  whole. — D.J.H. 
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Romans,  1  -2  Corinthians 

554.  B.  Ramazzotti,  “Etica  cristiana  e  peccati  nelle  lettere  ai  Romani  e  ai  Galati,” 
ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78)  290-342. 

The  first  part  of  the  article  develops  certain  aspects  of  Pauline  ethics  from  a  study  of 
the  doctrinal  sections  of  the  two  epistles  (Rom  1-11;  Gal  1-4),  and  the  second  part 
consists  of  an  extensive  analysis  of  the  moral  sections  (Rom  12-15;  Gal  5-6).  In  Romans 
sins  are  seen  as  offenses  against  the  love  of  God  and  one’s  neighbor,  whereas  Galatians 
portrays  them  as  works  of  the  flesh. — J.J.C. 

555.  [Rom  1:17]  H.  C.  C.  Cavallin,  “  ‘The  Righteous  Shall  Live  by  Faith.’  A  Decisive 
Argument  for  the  Traditional  Interpretation,”  StudTheol  32  (1,  ’78)  33-43. 

A  number  of  exegetes  have  questioned  the  traditional  interpretation  of  Paul’s  quota¬ 
tion  of  Hab  2:4  in  Rom  1:17.  Instead  of  reading  ek  pisteds  with  zesetai,  they  read  it  with 
ho  de  dikaios.  But  the  traditional  interpretation  (“the  righteous  shall  live  by  faith”)  of 
the  quotation  from  Hab  2:4  seems  inevitable  in  Gal  3:11  in  light  of  Gal  3:12,  21  and  the 
general  context.  Only  very  strong  arguments  should  convince  us  to  choose  an  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  quotation  of  Hab  2:4  in  Rom  1:17  other  than  that  of  Gal  3:11.  The  need  to 
relate  Rom  1:17  to  the  context  and  possibly  to  the  composition  of  the  whole  letter  is  not 
dependent  on  reading  ek  pisteds  with  dikaios,  since  the  eschatological  meaning  of  zesetai 
would  be  present  in  any  case. — D.J.H. 

556.  P.  Ellingworth,  “Translation  and  Exegesis:  A  Case  Study  (Rom  9,22  ff.),” 
Biblica  59  (3,  ’78)  396-402. 

Comparison  of  the  translations  of  Rom  9:22-24  in  the  Italian  Parola  del  Signore  and  in 
Today’s  English  Version  illustrates  how  common-language  translations,  though  based 
on  similar  principles  and  addressed  to  similar  readers,  can  differ  in  their  results.  PS 
implies  that  God,  if  he  had  wanted,  “could  have  shown  his  anger,”  but  “instead”  did 
something  different.  TEV  affirms  that  God  “wanted  to  show  his  anger  and  to  make  his 
power  known.”  PS  does  not  evade  a  decision  about  the  nature  of  the  condition  in  9:22 
and  recognizes  its  semantic  links  with  thelon  .  .  .  endeixasthai  .  .  .  kai  gnorisai,  though 
the  word  invece  may  be  too  strong.  TEV  moves  too  easily  from  understanding  the 
ez-clause  as  a  fulfilled  condition  to  removing  the  conditional  element  altogether,  in  the 
interest  of  grammatical  coherence  and  simplicity. — D.J.H. 

Rom  13:1-7,  §  23-475. 

557.  G.  Giavini,  “  ‘Tutto  e  vostro,  voi  siete  di  Cristo!’  I  peccati  del  cristiano  in 
1  Corinti,”  ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78)  266-289. 

The  data  of  1  Corinthians  indicate  that  anything  contrary  to  Paul’s  ethical  teaching 
can  be  identified  as  “sin.”  The  article  analyzes  thirteen  passages  in  which  he  discusses 
and  condemns  these  offenses.  At  the  end  of  the  letter  (16:13-14,  22),  the  apostle  sum¬ 
marizes  the  virtues  that  are  the  antitheses  of  these  vices,  such  as  watchfulness,  con¬ 
stancy  in  faith,  Christian  maturity,  and  all-embracing  charity. — J.J.C. 

558.  [1  Cor]  C.  Maurer,  “Sinn  und  Unsinn  des  Pluralismus — eine  Paulusstudie,” 
Kirchenblatt  fur  die  reformierte  Schweiz  [Basel]  134  (21,  ’78)  322-325. 

In  1  Cor  1:10-17  Paul  appears  to  condemn  pluralism,  but  in  1  Cor  12:4-6,  28-31  he 
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shows  a  positive  attitude  toward  it.  Common  to  both  passages  is  the  mention  of  baptism 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  From  his  christological  perspective,  Paul  opened  up  to  the 
Corinthians  the  possibility  of  discovering  and  using  the  pluralistic  situation  as  a  chance 
for  mutual  service.  Paul  affirmed  the  fact  of  pluralism,  but  said  no  to  any  theory  that 
idealizes  pluralism  as  the  last  word  and  the  last  recourse. — D.J.H. 

559.  [1  Cor]  A.  C.  Thiselton,  “Realized  Eschatology  at  Corinth,”  NTStud  24(4,  ’78) 
510-526. 

Although  it  has  been  challenged  in  recent  scholarship,  the  view  that  an  overrealized 
eschatology  is  the  fundamental  problem  underlying  1  Corinthians  is  still  the  most  ade¬ 
quate  solution  to  exegetical  problems  in  all  parts  of  the  letter.  This  analysis  of  the 
evidence  makes  two  main  points:  (1)  The  eschatological  issue  underlies  the  diverse  array 
of  problems  addressed  in  the  letter.  (2)  The  emphasis  on  an  “enthusiastic”  view  of  the 
Spirit  is  accounted  for  by  its  intrinsic  connection  with  realized  eschatology.  The  analysis 
also  implies  that  the  supposition  of  gnostic  influence  at  Corinth  is  unnecessary  and  that 
the  letter  is  an  original  unity. — G.W.M. 

560.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Motivi  parenetici  del  matrimonio  e  del  celibato  in  1  Cor.  7,” 
RivistBib  26  (1,  ’78)  71-91. 

The  sequel  to  a  study  of  Paul’s  eschatological  motives  for  celibacy  [§  21-501],  this 
article  analyzes  the  other  principal  motives  in  1  Cor  7,  which  are  theological,  christolog¬ 
ical,  angelological,  and  apostolic.  Among  the  theological  motives,  it  singles  out  the 
charisms  of  the  Christians  and  their  vocation  to  peace;  among  the  christological  motives, 
the  command  of  the  Lord  and  total  dedication  to  him  are  highlighted.  Though  Paul, 
following  Jesus,  teaches  the  perfect  equality  of  rights  and  duties  in  marriage,  he  does  not 
exclude  an  enlightened  conjugal  asceticism.  For  this  he  gives  prayer  as  a  reason,  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  person  who  prays  stands  before  God  and  must  be  unencumbered  by  any 
other  preoccupation.  Finally,  Paul  calls  upon  his  apostolic  authority  as  a  man  of  the 
Spirit  whenever  he  expresses  his  own  opinion. — S.B.M. 

561.  J.  Zal^ski,  “1  Kor  7,  12a  w  swietle  patrystycznej  i  wspofczesnej  egzegezy  (1  Cor 
7,  12a  dans  la  lumiere  d’exegese  patristique  et  contemporaine),”  StudTheolVars  16 
(2,  ’78)  17-30. 

The  word  loipoi  in  1  Cor  7:12a  refers  not  to  any  group  previously  addressed  (celibates 
or  widows),  but  rather  to  a  different  and  unspecified  group.  Paul’s  reference  to  “brother” 
in  the  verse  suggests  that  loipoi  means  married  pagans,  one  of  whom  has  converted  to 
Christianity.  His  advice  is  personal  and  pastoral,  for  Jesus  clearly  never  encountered  the 
problem. — J.P. 

562.  S.  Kubo,  “I  Corinthians  vii.  16:  Optimistic  or  Pessimistic?”  NTStud  24  (4,  ’78) 
539-544. 

The  parallels  alleged  to  show  that  1  Cor  7:16  should  be  read  as  optimistic  (“how  do 
you  know  that  you  will  not  save  your  husband?  .  .  .”)  are  either  inexact  as  parallels  or 
inconclusive.  One  must  rely  on  context  to  decide  the  issue.  Two  groups  are  dealt  with  in 
the  passage:  in  vv.  12-14  those  who  wish  separation  are  advised  against  it;  in  vv.  15-16 
those  whose  unbelieving  partner  requests  separation  are  advised  to  permit  it.  Vv.  12-13 
and  15ab  describe  the  situations;  vv.  14  and  1 5c- 1 6  give  the  reasons.  The  tone  of  v.  16  is 
one  of  uncertainty,  and  the  translation  of  the  RSV  is  correct. — G.W.M. 
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563.  R.  A.  Horsley,  “Consciousness  and  Freedom  among  the  Corinthians:  1  Corin¬ 
thians  8-10,”  CathBibQuart  40  (4,  ’78)  574-589. 

By  determining  more  precisely  the  Hellenistic-Jewish  background  of  the  polemical 
situation  at  Corinth,  it  is  possible  to  discern  that  the  crucial  link  between  the  gnosis  of 
certain  Corinthians  and  their  freedom  to  eat  idol-meat  was  their  “strong  consciousness.” 
Freedom  of  conscience  (or  rather,  consciousness)  was  the  real  problem  in  the  ethical 
difficulties  created  by  eating  idol- meat  at  Corinth.  In  response  to  this  problem,  Paul 
insisted  on  the  “real  ethical  question”  at  the  interpersonal  level.  Both  the  structure  and 
the  substance  of  Paul’s  response  make  the  effect  of  one’s  behavior  on  others  the  criterion 
of  ethics. — D.J.H. 

564.  L.  Cope,  “1  Cor  11:2-16:  One  Step  Further,”  JournBibLit  97  (3,  ’78)  435-436. 

J.  Murphy-O’Connor  [§  21-504]  is  correct  in  saying  that  W.  O.  Walker’s  claims 
[§  19-1034]  about  all  of  1  Cor  11:2-16  being  an  interpolation  are  weak,  but  he  is  wrong  in 
assuming  that  the  evidence  for  interpolation  is  thus  dismissed.  Furthermore,  though  he 
may  be  correct  in  doubting  Walker’s  thesis  that  the  interpolation  consists  of  three 
traditions  crudely  sewn  together,  he  is  incorrect  in  thinking  that  the  verses  are  therefore 
still  to  be  considered  Pauline.  The  proper  literary  solution  to  the  problems  encountered 
in  chap.  11  is  the  view  that  vv.  3-16  are  a  non- Pauline  interpolation,  perhaps  added  by 
the  person  responsible  for  the  insertion  in  2  Cor  6:14-7:1. — D.J.H. 

565.  J.  Kurzinger,  “Frau  und  Mann  nach  1  Kor  11,  Ilf ”  BibZeit  22  (2,  ’78)  270-275. 

The  interpretation  of  chdris  in  1  Cor  11:11  is  examined  in  the  Vulgate  (“without”), 
German  translations  (“apart  from”),  and  commentaries  (“apart  from”).  But  the  emphasis 
on  the  equality  of  man  and  woman  in  v.  12  suggests  that  the  proper  translation  of  chdris 
is  “different  from.”  Proof  of  this  is  found  in  Gen  26:  l(LXX),  where  chdris  must  refer  to  a 
famine  in  the  land  “different  from”  the  famine  in  the  time  of  Abraham.  Thus  vv.  11-12 
are  adversative  correctives  to  vv.  3-10,  for  like  Gal  3:27-28  they  proclaim  the  equality  of 
man  and  woman  in  Christ. — J.H.N. 

566.  D.  Fraikin,  “  ‘Charismes  et  ministeres’  a  la  lumiere  de  1  Co  12-14,”  EglTheol  9  (3, 
’78)  455-463. 

Modern  usage  of  the  term  “charismatic”  to  refer  to  extraordinary  or  supernatural 
phenomena  corresponds  more  to  the  term  pneumatika  in  1  Cor  12-14  than  it  does  to 
charismata.  For  Paul,  the  charismata  are  the  concrete  manifestations  of  divine  grace  in 
the  church’s  life.  Even  “ministerial”  activities  like  teaching  and  administration  can  be 
classified  as  charismata  according  to  1  Cor  12:28.  The  pneumatika  are  a  species  of 
charisma,  and  their  value  resides  in  their  service  to  the  community. — D.J.H. 

567.  W.  Grudem,  “A  Response  to  Gerhard  Dautzenberg  on  1  Cor.  12.  10,”  BibZeit  22 
(2,  ’78)  253-270. 

G.  Dautzenberg’s  proposal  that  diakrisis  pneumaton  in  1  Cor  12:10  means  “interpret¬ 
ing  the  revelations  of  the  Spirit”  [§  15-945]  is  not  convincingly  argued.  (1)  Although 
“tongues”  and  “interpretation  of  them”  are  joined  as  a  pair,  it  is  not  necessary  to  link 
“prophecy”  and  diakrisis  pneumaton  in  the  same  formal  way.  (2)  The  use  of  diakrisis  to 
mean  “interpretation”  is  unprecedented  in  Jewish  and  Christian  sources,  and  the  term  is 
certainly  not  equivalent  to  psr.  Given  the  variety  of  terms  that  clearly  do  mean  “in¬ 
terpretation,”  diakrisis  is  an  eccentric  choice.  (3)  The  history-of-religions  argument 
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should  take  into  account  the  persistent  NT  concern  to  distinguish  between  holy  and 
demonic  spirits.  (4)  It  is  more  logical  to  understand  pneumata  as  inclusive  of  evil  spirits 
than  as  the  Holy  Spirit  exclusively.  (5)  The  context  does  not  demand  Dautzenberg’s 
interpretation.  Furthermore,  Dautzenberg’s  view  lacks  historical  confirmation,  fails  to 
recognize  that  hoi  alloi  in  1  Cor  14:29  implies  evaluation  not  interpretation,  and  is 
foreign  to  Paul’s  emphasis  on  the  understandable  nature  of  Christian  prophecy. — 
J.H.N. 

568.  J.  Martucci,  “Diakriseis  pneumaton  ( 1  Co  12,  10 )”  EglTheol  9  (3,  ’78)  465-471. 

Discernment  of  spirits  in  1  Cor  12:10  refers  to  charismatic  manifestations  and  involves 
distinguishing  between  the  true  prophet  and  the  false  prophet.  The  essential  criteria  for 
discernment  are  service  and  charity  according  to  the  example  of  Jesus  (see  Didache 
11:8).— D.J.H. 

569.  W.  J.  Hollenweger,  “Narrativite  et  theologie  interculturelle.  Un  aspect  neglige 
de  I  Co  14,”  RevTheolPhil  28  (3,  ’78)  209-223. 

The  cultural  conflict  at  Corinth  involved  a  literate  group,  which  appealed  to  Scripture 
and  theological  arguments,  and  an  illiterate  group,  which  appealed  directly  to  the  Holy 
Spirit,  visions,  speaking  in  tongues,  etc.  In  dealing  with  this  conflict,  Paul  called  upon 
the  theological  myth  of  the  body  of  Christ.  The  main  part  of  the  article  is  an  imaginative 
narrative  describing  the  reactions  of  various  figures  in  the  Corinthian  community  to  the 
material  contained  in  1  Cor  14.  The  text  shows  that  solidarity  in  the  body  of  Christ  is 
more  important  than  purity  of  cultural  expression.  Narrative  is  an  especially  appropri¬ 
ate  vehicle  for  fostering  this  solidarity. — D.J.H. 

570.  A.  H.  Snyman,  “  ‘n  Struktuur-analise  van  I  Korinthiers  14”  [A  Structural  Analy¬ 
sis  of  1  Corinthians  14],  NedGereJTeolTyd  19  (3,  ’78)  200-210. 

An  analysis  of  1  Cor  14  in  terms  of  the  underlying  cola  and  cola-clusters  reveals  that 
the  central  theme  of  the  chapter  is  the  building  up  of  the  church,  not  prophecy  or 
speaking  in  tongues.  In  v.  5,  the  pivotal  point  of  the  whole  argument,  speaking  in 
tongues  and  prophecy  are  syntactically  and  semantically  subordinated  to  the  ideal  of 
building  up  the  church.  The  other  subthemes  are  also  logically  related  to  the  main 
theme.  Positively,  spiritual  gifts  strengthen  the  welfare  of  the  church;  negatively,  the 
disturbances  in  Corinth  threaten  it.  The  same  can  be  said  of  Paul’s  practical  advice  to 
the  Corinthians  and  of  his  view  on  the  role  of  women  in  the  church.  The  caption  for  the 
entire  chapter  should  be:  “Spiritual  gifts  in  the  building  up  of  the  church.” — B.C.L. 

571.  B.  C.  Johanson,  “Tongues,  a  Sign  for  Unbelievers?:  A  Structural  and  Exegetical 
Study  of  I  Corinthians  xiv.  20-25,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  180-203. 

1  Cor  14:20-25  consists  of  an  introductory  exhortation  (v.  20)  and  argumentation 
made  up  of  the  citation  of  Isa  28:11-12  (v.  21),  two  assertions  (v.  22),  and  two  illustra¬ 
tions  (vv.  23-25).  V.  22  should  be  taken  as  a  rhetorical  question  formulated  by  inference 
from  the  OT  quotation  in  v.  21.  It  has  been  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  imaginary 
opponent  and  intended  by  Paul  to  reflect  the  childish  thinking  of  the  glossolalists  dispar¬ 
aged  in  v.  20.  The  two  illustrations  in  vv.  23-25  constitute  Paul’s  rebuttal  to  their  views 
implied  by  the  rhetorical  question.  Comparison  between  1  Cor  1-4  and  12-14  reveals 
several  striking  parallels,  suggesting  that  the  problems  of  wisdom  and  tongues  may  have 
had  to  do  with  one  and  the  same  troublesome  faction. — D.J.H. 
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1  Cor  14:29,  §  23-567. 


572.  G.  D.  Fee,  “CHARIS  in  II  Corinthians  i.  15:  Apostolic  Parousia  and  Paul-Corinth 
Chronology,”  NTStud  24  (4,  ’78)  533-538. 

The  troublesome  word  charis  in  2  Cor  1:15  should  be  taken  in  an  active  sense  (see, 
e.g.  2  Cor  8:7)  and  the  passage  rendered:  “I  planned  to  visit  you  first,  so  that  you  might 
have  a  double  opportunity  for  kindness.  I  planned  by  means  of  you  to  go  to  Macedonia, 
and  then  to  come  back  to  you  from  Macedonia  and  have  you  send  me  on  my  way  to 
Judea.”  In  form  the  passage  is,  like  Rom  15:23-24,  a  special  kind  of  “apostolic  parousia” 
referring  to  a  passing  visit  rather  than  a  ministering  one.  This  interpretation  permits  a 
coherent  reconstruction  of  Paul’s  visits  to  Corinth. — G.W.M. 

573.  A.  T.  Lincoln,  “  ‘Paul  the  Visionary’:  The  Setting  and  Significance  of  the  Rap¬ 
ture  to  Paradise  in  II  Corinthians  xii.  1-10,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  204-220. 

Using  elements  from  the  Socratic  apologetic  tradition,  Paul  in  2  Cor  12:1-10  intro¬ 
duced  his  visionary  experiences  of  heaven  only  in  order  to  show  that  his  apostleship  was 
not  based  on  such  experiences.  He  had  been  granted  an  experience  of  paradise  that 
anticipated  both  the  intermediate  state  and  the  glory  of  the  final  consummation,  but  his 
was  an  involuntary  experience  and  one  in  which  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  in  the 
body  or  not.  His  remarkable  vision  is  set  between  the  account  of  his  being  let  down  over 
a  wall  in  Damascus  in  a  basket  and  that  of  his  thorn  in  the  flesh.  There  is  no  need  to  treat 
this  experience  as  an  event  unique  to  Paul,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  that  Paul  did 
not  use  it  as  evidence  for  his  apostleship  or  his  belonging  to  Christ. — D.J.H. 

Galatians — Philemon 

574.  B.  Stoyannos,  “Orthodoxia  kai  hairese  ste  Gal.”  [Orthodoxy  and  Heresy  in 
Gal.],  DeltBibMel  5  (2-3,  ’77-’78)  217-235. 

W.  Bauer’s  tentative  thesis  about  orthodoxy  and  heresy  in  the  early  Christian  cen¬ 
turies  has  been  carried  too  far,  not  only  among  Bultmannians  but  also  among  Roman 
Catholics  such  as  J.  Eckert  (Die  urchristliche  Verkiindigung  im  Streit,  1971),  who 
applied  the  same  thesis  to  Paul  and  his  Galatian  opponents.  The  notion  of  orthodoxy 
and  heresy  cannot  be  used  as  a  timeless  category,  nor  can  it  be  dismissed  from  NT 
research  as  a  remnant  of  dogmatics.  Historically,  we  have  evidence  for  an  authoritative 
theology  (Paul)  and  an  authoritative  institution  (the  apostolic  synod)  within  the  church 
from  its  inception.  Theologically,  the  Pauline  criterion  dividing  orthodoxy  and  heresy  is 
not  the  cross  and  the  historical  Jesus,  as  interpreted  under  the  pressure  of  Lutheran  and 
Bultmannian  theological  interests,  but  the  whole  new  life  in  Christ.  Methodologically, 
the  objective  exegete  must  recognize  the  presence  of  the  distinction  between  orthodoxy 
and  heresy  in  NT  texts  without  lapsing  into  arbitrary  generalizations. — Th.S. 

Gal,  §§  23-548,  554. 

575.  J.  Lambrecht,  “The  Line  of  Thought  in  Gal.  2.  146-21,”  NTStud  24  (4,  ’78) 
484-495. 

The  main  problems  focused  on  in  the  analysis  of  this  difficult  passage  are  those 
involving  vv.  17  and  18.  Three  conclusions  emerge  from  a  consideration  of  numerous 
possibilities  of  interpretation:  (1)  The  gar  of  v.  18  should  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  de  (as  in 
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Gal  3:21);  it  introduces  a  new  idea  rather  than  a  reason  for  what  precedes.  (2)  V.  17 
continues  the  thought  of  vv.  15-16  and  with  a  simple  condition  acknowledges  that 
former  Jews  were  formerly  sinners  also.  V.  17b  states  and  rejects  an  objection  to  Paul’s 
theology.  (3)  Vv.  18-21  pick  up  again  the  case  of  Peter;  the  “I”  of  v.  18  is  Peter  and  that  of 
vv.  19-21  is  Paul,  but  both  have  a  general  reference.  One  cannot  be  certain  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  parabates. — G.W.M. 

Gal  3:11,  §  23-555. 

576.  A.  Vanhoye,  “Un  mediateur  des  anges  en  Ga  3,19-20,”  Biblica  59  (3,  ’78)  403- 
411. 

1  Tim  2:5  (“there  is  one  mediator  .  .  .  Jesus  Christ”)  should  not  be  used  in  reconstruct¬ 
ing  the  pattern  of  mediation  underlying  Gal  3:19-20.  Rather,  Gal  3:19-20  envisions  an 
angel  as  mediator  for  the  angels  and  Moses  as  mediator  for  the  people  of  Israel.  Some 
verses  of  Stephen’s  discourse  in  Acts  7  present  the  pattern  in  its  fullness:  a  group  of 
angels  (7:53)  and  their  mediator  (7:38)  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  group  of  Israelites  (7:38) 
and  Moses  as  their  mediator  (7:37)  on  the  other  hand.  The  mediator  in  Gal  3:19  is  an 
angel  (s ee  Jubilees  1:27;  2:1,  26-27;  etc.),  not  Moses  or  Christ. — D.J.H. 

Gal  3:27-28,  §  23-565. 

577.  I.  Galanis,  “Gal.  5,13-26  (Biblike  melete)  (Gal.  5,13-26  [Bible  Study]),”  Delt 
Bib  Mel  5  (2-3,  ’77-’78)  189-195. 

In  Gal  5:13-26  the  opposites  “spirit”  and  “flesh”  express  not  a  duality,  but  two  modes 
of  existence — spiritual  and  sinful.  Paul,  closely  connecting  doctrine  and  ethics,  bases  his 
ethical  exhortation  on  his  theological  position  regarding  freedom,  the  Mosaic  Law,  and 
faith.  Freedom  is  related  to  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  and  has  eschatological 
dimensions;  it  means  liberation  from  sin,  death,  and  the  bondage  of  this  world  and 
presupposes  total  obedience  to  Christ.  Christian  freedom,  working  through  love,  abol¬ 
ishes  ethnic  and  social  discrimination.  Notable  among  the  “works  of  the  flesh”  are  the 
haireseis  (“heresies”),  the  first  sign  of  internal  splinter-groups  threatening  the  standing  of 
the  church.  Today  frequent  dependence  on  form  and  law,  coupled  with  ignorance  of  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom,  makes  Paul’s  teaching  on  freedom  all  the  more  relevant  for 
everyone,  especially  theologians. — Th.S. 

578.  R.  Penna,  “La  proiezione  dell’esperienza  comunitaria  sul  piano  storico  (Ef.  2,11- 
22)  e  cosmico  (Ef.  1,20-23),”  RivistBib  26  (2,  ’78)  163-186. 

(1)  That  Ephesians  is  a  reasoned  call  to  unity  is  evident  from  its  use  of  heis-mia-hen, 
ekklesia,  soma,  and  eirene.  Eph  1:3-14  is  a  hymn  to  ecclesial  and  cosmic  unity  addressed 
to  God,  the  Father  of  the  community  of  believers.  (2)  The  projection  of  the  communal 
unity  onto  the  historical  level  in  2:11-22  has  as  its  point  of  departure  the  actual  experi¬ 
ence  of  the  community.  The  passage  contrasts  the  previous  condition  of  division  (vv. 
11-12)  with  the  unifying  christological  intervention  (vv.  13-18)  and  the  resultant  church 
(vv.  19-22).  The  Christian  community  is,  according  to  Ephesians,  a  true  historical 
novum,  whose  living  ara  pads  is  Christ  himself.  Hence  the  mysterious  link  between 
Christ  and  his  church.  (3)  The  projection  of  the  communal  unity  onto  the  cosmic  plane 
(1:20-23)  centers  around  the  paschal  event  and  the  cosmological  dimensions  of  its  im¬ 
plied  Christology,  the  latter  involving  a  clear  rejection  of  immanentism.  A  connection  is 
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established  in  1:22  between  Christ,  the  cosmos,  and  the  church.  The  article  concludes 
with  remarks  on  historical-cosmic  unity  and  the  “mystery”  and  on  the  relation  between 
ecclesiology  and  cosmology. — S.B.M. 

579.  R.  Cavedo,  “Non  vivere  piu  come  i  pagani  (Ef  4-6),”  ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78) 
343-357. 

The  moral  exhortation  in  Ephesians  4-6  gives  a  clear  picture  of  the  Christian’s  ethical 
duty.  The  error  of  pagan  thought  has  two  aspects:  it  destroys  the  sovereignty  of  God, 
and  it  alienates  persons  from  their  maker,  forcing  them  into  an  evil  self-assertion  that 
results  in  egoism  and  pride.  Most  of  all,  the  Christian  must  avoid  the  sin  of  eluding  the 
relation  between  real  life  and  the  mystery  of  Christ. — J.J.C. 

580.  R.  L.  Omanson,  “A  note  on  the  translation  of  Philippians  1.12,”  BibTrans  29  (4, 
’78)  446-448. 

Though  it  is  possible  to  understand  mallon  in  Phil  1:12  as  “to  a  greater  degree,”  the 
context  favors  its  translation  as  “rather”  or  “instead  of.”  Paul  wanted  to  correct  the 
Philippians’  false  understanding  that  the  spread  of  the  gospel  was  being  hindered  by  his 
imprisonment. — D.J.H. 

581.  L.  A.  Losie,  “A  Note  on  the  Interpretation  of  Phil  2:5,”  ExpTimes  90  (2,  ’78) 
52-54. 

The  natural  antecedent  of  touto  in  Phil  2:5  appears  to  be  the  whole  pre-Pauline 
christological  hymn  cited  in  vv.  6-11.  The  phrase  touto  phroneite  means  “set  your  mind 
on  this  confession.” — D.J.H. 

582.  C.  C.  Marcheselli,  “La  celebrazione  di  Gesu  Cristo  Signore  in  Fil  2,  6-11. 
Riflessioni  letterario-storico-esegetiche  sull’inno  cristologico,”  EphCarm  29  (1,  ’78) 
3-42. 

A  critical  survey  of  research  on  Phil  2:6-11  during  the  past  decade  results  in  these 
conclusions:  The  pericope  is  a  pre-Pauline  hymn,  not  influenced  by  extrabiblical  reli¬ 
gious  ideas,  but  showing  traces  of  Paul’s  editing  when  he  incorporated  it  into  his  letter. 
Though  the  term  “church”  does  not  appear,  the  presentation  of  Christ’s  salvific  role 
manifests  an  ecclesial  dimension.  The  setting  in  life  of  the  hymn  was  the  liturgy  of  a 
Hellenistic-Gentile  community  celebrating  the  soteriology  of  Christ.  Through  this  pray¬ 
ing  and  worshiping  local  church,  we  are  put  in  contact  with  the  early  post-Easter 
confession  of  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord. — J.J.C. 

Phil  2:6-11,  §  23-485. 

583.  S.  Pedersen,  “  ‘Mit  Furcht  und  Zittern’  (Phil.  2,  12-13),”  StudTheol  32  (1,  ’78) 
1-31. 

Phil  2:12-13  is  part  of  an  ecclesiological  paraenesis  (1:27-2:16)  built  around  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  the  apostle  and  the  community,  the  witness  of  the  community  vis-a-vis 
the  non-Christian  world,  and  the  eschatological  perspective.  Examples  from  the  OT 
(especially  the  Septuagint)  and  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  show  that  “fear  and  trembling”  was 
a  formulaic  expression.  The  uses  of  this  formula  in  1  Cor  2:3;  2  Cor  7:15;  and  Eph  6:5 
suggest  that  it  was  a  synonym  for  “being  obedient”  or  “holding  oneself  in  weakness” 
toward  God’s  will  according  to  the  pattern  of  Christ.  The  exhortation  to  “work  out  your 
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salvation  with  fear  and  trembling”  in  Phil  2:12c  is  the  ecclesiological  application  of  the 
hymn  at  2:6-11,  which  portrays  Christ’s  obedience  as  attaining  perfection  in  his  death  on 
the  cross.  The  combination  of  human  activity  in  v.  12c  with  the  idea  of  God  being  “at 
work  in  you”  in  v.  13  is  also  found  at  the  beginning  of  the  letter  (1:6,  9-11). — D.J.H. 

584.  W.  L.  Lane,  “Creed  and  Theology:  Reflections  on  Colossians,”  JournEvang 
TheolSoc  21  (3,  ’78)  213-220. 

The  usefulness  of  the  distinction  between  creed  as  the  irreducible  core  of  the  apostolic 
proclamation  and  theology  as  the  expression  of  that  core  is  tested  with  reference  to  Paul’s 
letter  to  the  Colossians.  (1)  When  Paul  theologizes,  he  does  so  from  a  given  creedal 
structure.  Theological  expression  may  change  according  to  the  culture  addressed,  but 
the  creed  remains  constant  and  unchanging.  (2)  Teaching  current  within  the  church  is 
validated  on  the  basis  of  the  creed.  Alien  elements  and  false  teaching  are  exposed  by 
juxtaposition  with  the  core  of  the  apostolic  tradition.  (3)  Orthopraxy  issues  from  creedal 
commitment. — D.J.H. 

585.  G.  Papatzanakis,  “He  hypo  tou  Ap.  Paulou  antimetopisis  tes  haireseos  ton 
Kolosson  (Paul’s  Confrontation  of  the  Heresy  in  Colossae),”  DeltBibMel  5  (2-3, 
’77-’78)  236-244. 

The  heresy  at  Colossae  may  have  arisen  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  preaching  of 
Epaphras.  The  article  explores  the  meanings  of  stoicheia  tou  kosmou  (Col.  2:20)  and 
embateuein  (Col  2:18)  in  terms  of  the  Jewish  and  pagan  religious  backgrounds,  and 
concludes  that  Paul  stressed  the  uniqueness  of  Christ  by  emphasizing  the  cosmological 
and  ecclesiological  significance  of  Christ’s  saving  work. — Th.S. 

586.  B.  Hollenbach,  “Col.  ii.  23:  Which  Things  lead  to  the  Fulfilment  of  the  Flesh,” 
NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  254-261. 

Col  2:23  should  be  rendered:  “Which  things  (actually)  lead,  even  though  having  a 
reputation  for  wisdom  in  the  areas  of  self-made  worship,  humility,  and  severity  to  the 
body,  without  any  honor  whatsoever,  to  the  fulfillment  of  the  flesh.”  The  distinctive 
feature  of  this  analysis  is  that  estin  is  not  taken  to  join  with  echonta  to  form  a  periphras¬ 
tic  present  but  rather  to  stand  alone  as  the  predicate  of  the  main  clause,  which  is  hatina 
estin  .  .  .  pros  plesmonen  tes  sarkos.  The  words  from  logon  to  somatos  form  a  subordi¬ 
nate  concessive  clause,  with  the  clause  ouk  en  time  tini  subordinate  to  it.  The  principal 
arguments  for  this  analysis  concern  the  words  men  and  time. — D.J.H. 

587.  M.  Adinolfi,  “La  santita  del  matrimonio  in  1  Tess.  4,1-8 RivistBib  24  (2,  ’76) 
165-184. 

Most  scholars  agree  that  in  1  Cor  7  Paul  conceives  of  marriage  as  a  necessary  evil 
detracting  from  full  commitment  to  God  (see  vv.  32-35).  On  the  other  hand,  his  earliest 
writing  portrays  the  married  state  as  positive,  holy,  and  willed  by  God  for  the  es¬ 
chatological  period  (see  1  Thes  4:1-8).  The  Christian  should  marry  “in  holiness  and 
honor,  not  in  the  passion  of  lust  like  heathen  who  do  not  know  God.”  The  biblical  usage 
of  key  words  in  1  Thes  4:4-5  is  examined,  and  parallels  in  classical  history  and  literature 
are  considered.  Far  from  being  a  selfish  life,  matrimony  is  presented  in  the  Pauline 
passage  as  intimately  related  to  the  world  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  God  the  Father  calls  on 
the  faithful  to  live  holy  married  lives  (v.  7),  and  any  profanation  of  this  state  will  be 
severely  punished  by  Jesus,  the  eschatological  judge  (v.  6).  God  has  sent  the  Holy  Spirit 
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so  that  the  faithful  without  hindrance  may  freely  cooperate  in  this  constantly  sanctifying 
action  (v.  8). — J.J.C. 

588.  J.  A.  Bailey,  “Who  wrote  II  Thessalonians?”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  131-145. 

The  external  and  internal  evidence  for  the  Pauline  authorship  of  2  Thessalonians  is 
outweighed  by  the  literary  arguments  (structure,  vocabulary,  themes),  the  eschatological 
teaching,  the  cool  and  formal  tone,  and  several  problematic  statements  and  usages.  The 
hypotheses  that  2  Thessalonians  was  not  directed  to  the  same  group  as  1  Thessalonians 
or  was  written  before  it  are  not  convincing.  The  conclusion  commends  itself:  Paul  did 
not  write  2  Thessalonians.  The  letter  is  a  pseudepigraphical  work  written  in  the  last 
decade  of  the  1st  century  A.D.  in  order  to  combat  the  position  that  the  Day  of  the  Lord 
had  already  come  (see  2  Thes  2:2). — D.J.H. 

589.  G.  Querdray,  “La  doctrine  des  Epitres  pastorales,  leurs  affinites  avec  l’oeuvre 
lucanienne.  Remarques  nouvelles,”  EspVie  88  (46,  ’78)  631-638. 

A  detailed  summary  of  A.  Feuillet’s  recent  article  in  RevThom  [§  23-218],  which 
outlined  the  major  aspects  of  the  Christology  and  ecclesiology  of  the  Pastorals  and  called 
attention  to  the  linguistic  affinities  between  the  Pastorals  and  Lk-Acts.  This  study 
suggests  that  Luke  redacted  the  Pastorals  but  wrote  in  Paul’s  name  and  according  to  his 
directions. — D.J.H. 

1  Tim  4:14,  §  23-627. 

590.  [Tit]  G.  Galitis,  “Hoi  anypotaktoi  tes  Kretes  kai  he  entole  tes  hypotages  (The 
Disobedients  of  Crete  and  the  Command  for  Obedience),”  DeltBibMel  5  (2-3, 
’7  7-’  78)  196-208. 

The  epistle  to  Titus  describes  as  “disobedient”  those  heretical,  but  not  yet  separated, 
Christians  of  gnostic  and  Jewish  influence  who  disturbed  families  with  their  radical 
preaching  of  women’s  freedom  and  equality.  Paul,  in  fact,  called  for  obedience  on  a 
wider  front,  including  that  of  wives  to  husbands,  slaves  to  masters,  and  all  Christians  to 
civil  authority.  The  radical  principle  of  Gal  3:28  is  spiritual  and  eschatological  and  does 
not  abolish  the  order  of  creation  established  by  God.  Radical  freedom-movements  were 
counterproductive  to  the  goals  of  Christianity  in  ancient  society.  Although  Christians 
are  citizens  of  heaven,  they  must  come  to  terms  with  the  structures  and  conventions  of 
this  world  through  a  kind  of  obedience  that  does  not  violate  God’s  will. — Th.S. 

Hebrews 

591.  T.  Ballarini,  “H  peccato  nell’epistola  agli  Ebrei,”  ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78)  358- 
371. 

In  Hebrews  sin  is  considered  not  so  much  in  the  abstract  as  in  its  concrete  manifesta¬ 
tions,  such  as  apostasy  and  rebellion  against  God,  unbelief,  and  disobedience.  Always 
threatening  the  pilgrim  people  of  God,  sin  can  be  overcome  by  the  grace  of  Christ  and 
after  his  example  (see  12:1-4),  since  he  has  opened  a  new  and  living  path  into  the 
heavenly  sanctuary  (see  10:19-20).  Sin  affects  the  individual  and  defiles  the  community 
as  well  (see  12:15).  Though  he  mentions  unforgivable  sins  (6:4-6),  the  writer’s  general 
attitude  is  optimistic;  encouraging  passages  follow  severe  ones,  e.g.  4:14-16  after  4:11-13 
and  6:9-12  after  5:11-6:8. — J.J.C. 
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592.  M.  D.  Hutaff,  “The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews:  An  Early  Christian  Sermon,” 
BibToday  99  (’78)  1816-24. 

Hebrews  seems  to  be  the  text  of  an  early  Christian  sermon,  to  which  an  epistolary 
conclusion  (13:18-19,  22-25)  has  been  added.  The  author  had  only  a  textbook  knowledge 
of  the  Israelite  cult,  and  the  audience  consisted  of  well-educated  Christians  who  read  the 
OT  as  Christian  Scripture.  Reality  is  seen  as  composed  of  the  heavenly  and  the  earthly 
realms,  and  Jesus  is  portrayed  as  our  brother  and  our  high  priest. — D.J.H. 

593.  G.  W.  MacRae,  “Heavenly  Temple  and  Eschatology  in  the  Letter  to  the  He¬ 
brews,”  Semeia  12  (’78)  179-199. 

The  apocalyptic  notion  of  a  complete  temple  in  heaven  is  present  in  Heb  8:1-5;  9:23; 
and  9:11-12,  while  the  Hellenistic  idea  of  a  temple-structured  universe  appears  in  9:24; 
10:19-20;  and  perhaps  6:19-20.  The  tabernacle  imagery  has  an  eschatological  dimension 
(9:8-9),  but  again  futurist  and  realized  views  are  blended.  The  author-preacher  is  sup¬ 
porting  the  audience’s  futurist  eschatology  with  his  own  realized  eschatology.  Similarly, 
hope  is  the  audience’s  specific  goal  (6:18-19)  in  the  face  of  persecution,  but  faith  is 
introduced  by  the  preacher  to  strengthen  it  (6:11-12;  10:22-23).  Heb  11:1-3  shows  that 
faith  is  understood  in  Alexandrian  terms  as  “insight  into  the  heavenly  world,”  which 
functions  as  a  support  for  apocalyptic  hope  (see  1  Pet  1:3-25).  Recognition  of  the  distinc¬ 
tion  between  audience  and  homilist  is  necessary  for  understanding  Hebrews. — D.J.H. 

594.  G.  L.  Cockerill,  “Heb  1:1-14,  1  Clem.  36:1-6  and  the  High  Priest  Title,” 
JournBibLit  97  (3,  ’78)  437-440. 

The  evidence  does  not  support  G.  Theissen’s  thesis  in  Untersuchungen  zum  He- 
braerbrief  (1969)  that  Heb  1:1-14  and  1  Clement  36:1-6  depend  on  a  common  tradition  in 
which  Jesus  was  designated  archiereus.  Moreover,  Theissen  has  not  succeeded  in  prov¬ 
ing  that  differences  between  the  texts  are  best  explained  as  adaptations  by  the  author  of 
Hebrews. — D.J.H. 


595.  P.  Auffret,  “Note  sur  la  structure  litteraire  d’Hb  ii.  1-4,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79) 
166-179. 

Heb  2:1-4  reflects  a  pattern  that  involves  urgency  (a),  sanction  (a'),  speech  (b),  and 
listening  (b').  The  text  consists  of  an  independent  proposition  in  v.  1  (ab'ba'),  an  ei 
gar- clause  in  v.  2  (bab'a'),  the  principal  proposition  in  v.  3a  (a'ab'b),  and  v.  3b  plus  v.  4 
(a'[a]bb'[b]a[a']).  There  are  clear  literary  contacts  between  this  passage  and  Heb 
12:25.— D.J.H. 

596.  [Heb  2 : 5—3: 6]  P.  S.  Minear,  “An  Early  Christian  Theopoetic?”  Semeia  12  (’78) 
201-214. 

According  to  A.  N.  Wilder,  “theopoetic”  includes  the  creative  poetic  vision  as  a 
prelude  to  theological  construction,  makes  bold  and  deft  use  of  mythology,  seeks  to 
recover  the  experience  of  glory  at  the  heart  of  Christianity,  and  involves  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  geographies  and  calendars  by  virtue  of  vivid  testimonies  to  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus.  Examination  of  certain  passages  in  Hebrews,  especially  the  homily  in  2 :5— 3:6, 
shows  that  the  author  of  this  document  qualifies  as  a  practitioner  of  theopoetic. — D.J.H. 

Heb  12:25,  §  23-595. 
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597.  C.-B.  Amphoux,  “Vers  une  description  linguistique  de  l’epitre  de  Jacques,” 
NTStud  25  (1,  ’78)  58-92. 

This  linguistic  description  of  the  letter  of  James  first  investigates  the  syntax  of  the 
article:  the  syntactic  reasons  for  its  use,  its  repetition  in  the  same  syntagm,  its  absence 
before  proper  names  and  pronouns,  and  its  appearances  outside  the  nominal  syntagm. 
Then  the  place  of  the  coordinating  particles  is  examined  under  these  headings:  the 
“nonelementary”  categories  according  to  the  place  of  the  coordinating  enclitic, 
nonelementary  categories  and  prefixes,  and  a  confirmation  of  the  nonelementary  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  pronoun.  Finally,  the  classification  of  subjects  is  studied  under  these  headings: 
the  expressed  subjects,  the  nonexpression  of  the  subject,  the  nonexpressed  subjects,  and 
the  proposition  and  the  predicate.  Three  principles  guide  the  investigation:  (1)  If  a 
microstructure  of  language  exists,  it  ought  to  be  substituted  as  a  single  category  for  the 
various  categories  of  morphemes  and  words.  (2)  The  noun/verb  opposition  is  not  funda¬ 
mental.  (3)  The  syntagmatic  unity  is  at  the  same  time  a  unity  of  meaning. — D.J.H. 

598.  E.  Fry,  “The  Testing  of  Faith.  A  Study  of  the  Structure  of  the  Book  of  James,” 
BibTrans  29  (4,  ’78)  427-435. 

The  book  of  James  has  a  unity  of  thought  organized  around  a  main  theme — the  testing 
of  faith  and  patient  endurance  in  trials.  The  book  seems  to  divide  into  three  major 
sections:  1:2-18;  1:19-4:12;  and  4:13-5:18.  The  same  themes  come  into  focus  in  the  first 
and  third  sections:  testing,  patient  endurance,  prayer,  riches  and  poverty,  humility,  and 
God’s  character.  The  middle  section  gives  practical  instructions  about  a  way  of  life  for 
the  community  of  faith. — D.J.H. 

599.  W.  H.  Wuellner,  “Der  Jakobusbrief  im  Licht  der  Rhetorik  und  Textprag- 
matik,”  LingBib  43  (’78)  5-66. 

Although  studies  of  the  epistle  of  James  emphasize  its  rhetorical  features,  no  one  has 
satisfactorily  identified  what  its  author  was  really  attempting,  due  to  a  static  semantic 
model.  A  semiotic  text-pragmatics  oriented  to  the  problematics  of  text  reception,  how¬ 
ever,  emphasizes  the  text’s  historical  and  sociological  aspects.  Its  rhetorical  features,  for 
example,  are  the  product  of  a  system  of  social  interactions.  Similarly,  the  choice  of  text 
type  (genre)  implies  relationships  between  author  and  audience.  In  the  course  of  a 
detailed  rhetorical-structural  analysis  of  James,  stylistic  figures  are  discussed  and  future 
work  indicated.  The  author’s  intentions  are  not  only  didactic  and  paraenetic  but  even 
journalistic.  Those  who  have  referred  to  the  epistle’s  lack  of  conceptual  consistency  have 
approached  it  with  the  wrong  presuppositions. — W.G.D. 

Jas,  §  23-608. 

600.  F.  Vouga,  “Jc  5,  13-18:  priere  et  onction  des  malades,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protes¬ 
tant  d’ Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (5-6,  ’78)  40-45. 

Jas  5:13-18  is  marked  by  an  internal  logic  and  coherence:  prayer  in  all  circumstances 
(vv.  13-14a),  the  church’s  prayer  for  the  sick  (vv.  14b-15a),  reciprocal  confession  and 
pardon  (vv.  15b-16a),  and  the  power  of  prayer  (vv.  1 6b- 1 8) .  The  passage  respects  the 
freedom  of  God  and  views  the  church  as  the  place  of  reciprocal  confession  and 
fidelity. — D.J.H. 
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1-2  Pet,  §  23-608. 


601.  N.  Brox,  “Tendenz  und  Pseudepigraphie  im  ersten  Petrusbrief,”  Kairos  20  (2, 
’78)  110-120. 

(1)  The  reference  to  Silvanus  in  1  Pet  5:12  does  not  mean  that  he  was  Peter’s  secretary 
or  that  he  wrote  in  Peter’s  name.  According  to  the  fictitious  situation  established  in  the 
letter,  Silvanus  merely  delivered  the  document  to  the  various  communities  listed  in  1:1. 
(2)  The  fictitious  elements  in  1  Peter  are  confined  to  a  few  verses  (1:1;  5:12-13)  and  are 
sparse  in  comparison  with  other  early  Christian  pseudepigrapha,  e.g.  the  Pastorals.  (3) 
The  various  “church  unity”  hypotheses  based  on  the  combination  of  Peter’s  name  with 
the  epistle’s  Pauline  character  are  not  convincing.  For  the  author,  Peter  represented 
apostolic  authority;  that  alone  is  certain. — D.J.H. 

1  Jn,  §  23-504. 

Jude,  §  23-608. 


Revelation 

602.  A.  A.  Bell,  Jr.,  “The  Date  of  John’s  Apocalypse.  The  Evidence  of  Some  Roman 
Historians  Reconsidered,”  NTStud  25  (1,  ’78)  93-102. 

Irenaeus’  statement  is  the  only  direct  evidence  for  dating  Revelation  to  A.D.  95-96;  all 
the  other  arguments  for  this  date  are  inferential.  The  most  natural  date,  the  date 
indicated  by  the  book  itself  and  confirmed  by  outside  sources,  especially  by  the  Roman 
historians  of  the  early  2nd  century  (Tacitus,  Suetonius,  and  Plutarch),  is  the  period 
immediately  following  Nero’s  death  in  June  of  68,  that  calamitous  time  known  as  “the 
year  of  the  four  emperors.”  The  general  political  and  social  upheaval  of  that  year  led 
John  to  envision  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  inauguration  of  God’s 
kingdom. — D.J.H. 

603.  F.  Gryglewicz,  “La  interpretado  de  Apokalipso  de  Sankta  Johano”  [The  In¬ 
terpretation  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Saint  John],  BibRevuo  14  (3,  ’78)  35-47. 

The  article  reviews  various  trends  in  the  interpretation  of  the  book  of  Revelation  over 
the  centuries,  situates  it  against  the  background  of  the  NT  period,  points  out  its  links  to 
the  OT,  and  shows  the  significance  of  John’s  visions  with  their  abundant  use  of  signs 
and  symbols. — S.B.M. 

604.  B.  Marconcini,  “L’utilizzazione  del  T.M.  nelle  citazioni  isaiane  dell’Apocalisse,” 
RivistBib  24  (2,  ’76)  113-136. 

(1)  Of  the  404  verses  in  Revelation,  2  78  were  composed  with  OT  material,  and  the 
book  of  Isaiah  figures  prominently  among  the  sources.  Whether  the  Greek  or  the  He¬ 
brew  Masoretic  text  was  used  has  long  been  debated,  with  H.  R.  Swete  favoring  the 
LXX,  R.  H.  Charles  opting  for  the  MT,  and  H.  von  Soden  and  E.  Lohmeyer  maintain¬ 
ing  that  the  Greek  OT  was  used  for  the  quotations  in  the  early  chapters  (1:5-7:17)  and 
the  Hebrew  text  for  the  remaining  ones.  Since  the  book  is  now  considered  a  unity  by 
most  scholars,  the  last  view  is  not  widespread.  (2)  That  the  quotations  are  based  on  the 
MT  is  evident  from  the  literal  citations,  e.g.  Rev  14:8;  18:2  (Isa  21:9);  Rev  7:17  (Isa 
49:10;  25:8);  Rev  1:17-18  (Isa  44:6);  Rev  3:9  (Isa  45:14);  and  Rev  4:8  (Isa  6:2-3).  On  the 
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other  hand,  no  literal  citation  favors  the  LXX.  (3)  In  his  use  of  Isaiah,  the  author  of 
Revelation  applied  various  methods:  literal  citation,  amplification,  retention  of  the  basic 
meaning,  simple  allusion,  change  of  meaning,  and  free  composition. — J.J.C. 

605.  J.  J.  Megivern,  “Wrestling  With  Revelation,”  BibTheolBull  8  (4,  ’78)  147-154. 

None  of  the  classical  approaches  to  Revelation  (preterist,  futurist,  historicist,  sym¬ 
bolic)  is  adequate.  J.  Ellul’s  use  of  the  dialectical  method  in  Apocalypse.  The  Book  of 
Revelation  (1977),  however,  succeeds  in  making  sense  of  the  book. — D.J.H. 

606.  L.  C.  Spinks,  “A  Critical  Examination  of  J.  W.  Bowman’s  Proposed  Structure  of 
the  Revelation,”  EvangQuart  50  (4,  ’78)  211-222. 

In  The  Drama  of  the  Book  of  Revelation  (1955)  J.  W.  Bowman  argued  that  the  body  of 
the  document  (1:9-22:5)  contains  seven  acts,  each  consisting  of  a  setting  and  seven 
scenes.  This  article  discusses  Bowman’s  outline,  the  difficulties  connected  with  it,  the 
contributions  made  by  R.  J.  Loenertz,  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  proposed 
structure,  and  its  value  for  interpreting  the  book.  Bowman  has  discovered  John’s  own 
outline  of  Revelation. — D.J.H. 

607.  K.  A.  Strand,  “Chiastic  Structure  and  Some  Motifs  in  the  Book  of  Revelation,” 
AndUnivSemStud  16  (2,  ’78)  401-408. 

Neither  the  analysis  of  Revelation  that  discovers  a  major  division  at  the  turn  between 
chaps.  11  and  12  nor  E.  Schussler-Fiorenza’s  concentric-symmetry  model  [§  22-207]  is 
entirely  adequate.  Rather,  a  chiastic-structural  analysis  reveals  the  main  division  of  the 
book  to  be  at  the  turn  between  chaps.  14  and  15.  This  dividing  point  derives  from  a 
consideration  of  common  themes  that  are  counterparts  in  an  historical  setting  (chaps. 
1-14)  and  an  eschatological-judgment  setting  (chaps.  15-22). — D.J.H. 

608.  U.  Vanni,  “I  peccati  nell’Apocalisse  e  nelle  lettere  di  Pietro,  di  Giacomo,  di 
Giuda,”  ScuolCatt  106  (3-4,  ’78)  372-386. 

Revelation  presents  an  in-depth  study  of  sin — its  demonic  origin,  its  mysterious  work¬ 
ing  and  effects,  and  its  conquest  by  Jesus  through  his  death  and  resurrection.  All  who 
choose  evil  become  enemies  of  Christ  and  merit  punishment.  In  1  Peter,  sin  is  portrayed 
almost  as  part  of  human  nature  (1:14),  but  those  in  contact  with  Jesus  can  advance  on 
the  path  of  Christian  morality  (2:24;  3:21).  James’  lively  concern  for  people  leads  him  to 
criticize  human  failings  severely  (4:5-6;  5:4)  and  to  stress  the  uselessness  of  faith  without 
good  works  (2:17),  but  at  the  same  time  he  encourages  his  hearers  to  rely  on  the  Spirit.  In 
2  Peter  and  Jude,  false  teachers  are  blamed  for  moral  laxness  and  erroneous  teaching 
(2  Pet  2:14;  Jude  4). — J.J.C. 

609.  U.  Vanni,  “La  riflessione  sapienziale  come  atteggiamento  ermeneutico  costante 
nell’Apocalisse,”  RivistBib  24  (2,  ’76)  185-197. 

In  order  to  understand  the  book  of  Revelation,  one  must  reflect  on  its  text  in  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  as  portrayed  in  the  Bible.  This  conclusion  emerges  from  the  warnings  to  heed 
what  the  Spirit  says  to  the  churches  (see,  e.g.  2:7,  11)  and  from  the  mysteries  mentioned, 
such  as  the  stars  (1:20),  the  number  of  the  beast  (13:18),  and  the  identification  of  the 
harlot  (17:9).  In  the  first  part  of  the  book  (1:1-3:22),  the  sapiential  interpretation  de¬ 
ciphers  what  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  reveals  for  the  internal  life  of  the  church.  In  the 
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second  part  (4:1-22:5),  wisdom  discerns  the  Christian’s  external  attitude  vis-a-vis  the 
hostile  powers  of  the  world. — J.J.C. 

610.  A.  Gangemi,  “La  morte  seconda  ( Ap .  2,11),”  RivistBib  24  (1,  ’76)  3-11. 

Except  for  its  appearances  in  Rev  2:11;  20:6,  14;  and  21:8,  the  term  “second  death”  is 
not  found  in  either  the  OT  or  the  NT,  but  it  does  occur  in  Jewish  literature.  The 
expression  means  eternal,  definitive  death — being  cast  into  the  fiery  pool  with  the  devil, 
the  beast,  the  false  prophet,  and  those  whose  names  are  not  written  in  the  book  of  life. 
Thus  the  second  death  has  two  aspects:  exclusion  from  life  in  the  heavenly  Jerusalem 
and  eternal  punishment.  The  second  death  is  eschatological,  but  Jesus,  who  died  and 
rose  from  the  dead,  promises  that  the  faithful  Christian  will  not  be  harmed  by  it  (see 
2:10-11).— J.J.C. 

611.  [Rev  2:17]  A.  Gangemi,  “La  manna  nascosta  e  il  nome  nuovo,”  RivistBib  25  (4, 
’77)  337-356. 

In  the  letter  to  the  church  at  Pergamum,  Jesus  promises  the  victor  hidden  manna  and 
a  white  stone  with  a  new  name  written  on  it  (Rev  2:17).  Both  of  these  rewards  are 
mysterious.  Neither  the  OT  nor  the  NT  gives  any  clue  regarding  the  hidden  manna,  but 
according  to  noncanonical  Jewish  literature  God  created  the  manna  in  the  beginning  and 
then  hid  it,  reserving  it  for  those  to  be  saved.  Another  Jewish  tradition  held  that  the 
messiah  would  be  the  giver  of  manna.  The  stone’s  meaning  is  also  unclear,  but  the  color 
white  indicates  victory  and  probably  alludes  to  the  new  name.  Isa  62:2,  4  states  that 
Zion  received  a  new  name,  being  called  “My  delight  is  in  her”  instead  of  “Desolate.”  In 
Rev  3:12;  5:9;  and  14:3  newness  seems  to  point  to  the  new  Jerusalem,  so  that  the  new 
name  would  mean  the  heavenly  condition  conferred  on  the  victor,  who  belongs  to  the 
Jerusalem  that  comes  down  from  heaven  (21:1-2).  Why  the  manna,  the  white  stone,  and 
the  new  name  are  found  together  is  probably  explained  by  Rev  2:14.  Balaam’s  false 
teaching  justified  eating  meat  sacrificed  to  idols  and  permitted  fornication.  The  hidden 
manna  replaces  the  idol-meats,  and  true  faith  excludes  false  worship.  Whoever  does  not 
fornicate,  i.e.  worship  false  gods,  will  have  a  new  name,  i.e.  will  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
the  heavenly  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  guilty  of  adultery  but  is  a  true  and  faithful 
spouse. — J.J.C. 

612.  A.  Gangemi,  “La  Stella  del  mattino  ( Apoc .  2,26-28),”  RivistBib  26  (3,  ’78)  241- 
•  274. 

Rev  2:26-28  is  greatly  complicated  by  the  expression  “the  star  of  the  morning”  and  by 
the  fact  that  two  prizes  are  given  to  the  victor.  The  first  prize  (“a  rod  of  iron”)  recalls  Ps 
2:9,  which  is  also  echoed  in  Rev  12:5,  but  modifies  it  in  the  light  of  Daniel  2.  In  order  to 
determine  the  relation  between  Christ  and  the  victor  to  whom  he  gives  power,  the  other 
prize  (“the  morning  star”)  must  be  considered.  The  phrase  appears  in  Rev  2:28  and 
22: 16,  but  in  the  latter  Christ  himself  is  the  morning  star  and  the  phrase  is  linked  to  “the 
root  of  David,”  which  in  turn  is  linked  to  “the  lion  of  Judah”  (5:5).  The  article  examines 
these  and  allied  expressions  in  the  OT,  intertestamental  literature,  the  Qumran  writings, 
and  the  NT.  Rev  22:16  can  be  explained  with  reference  to  Num  24:17  (and  its  messianic 
use  in  NT  times)  and  2  Sam  23:2-7,  but  Rev  2:28  is  much  more  difficult  to  interpret. 
Nevertheless,  if  Num  24:17  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  understanding  of  Rev  2:28,  it 
becomes  evident  that  it  is  the  faithful  themselves  who  shall  conquer.  They  belong  to 
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Christ,  dominate  the  nations  with  him,  and  share  his  royal  prerogative.  Thus  the  verse 
is  in  accord  with  Mt  24:11-13:  Whoever  endures  to  the  end  will  be  saved. — S.B.M. 

613-  B.  Bagatti,  “L’interpretazione  mariana  di  Apocalisse  12,1-6  nel  II  secolo,” 
Marianum  40  (1-2,  ’78)  153-159. 

In  History  of  Joseph  the  Carpenter  6:1,  the  angel  reassures  the  troubled  Joseph  in  the 
words  of  Mt  1:20-21.  But  instead  of  saying  that  the  child  would  “save  his  people  from 
their  sins,”  the  author  substituted  the  words  “he  will  guide  them  with  a  rod  of  iron,” 
quoting  from  Rev  12:5.  Since  History  7-8  narrates  Herod’s  threat  to  the  child  and  the 
subsequent  flight  into  Egypt,  events  that  are  paralleled  in  Rev  12:4-6,  the  author  appar¬ 
ently  chose  to  insert  into  the  Matthean  text  the  words  from  Rev  12:5,  in  which  he  saw  a 
reference  to  Mary.  Several  elements  in  History  suggest  that  the  writer  belonged  to  a 
Johannine  group.  Thus  in  early  Johannine  circles  there  seems  to  have  been  a  belief  that 
Mary  was  the  woman  of  Rev  12:1-6. — J.J.C. 

614.  U.  Vanni,  “La  decodificazione  ‘del  grande  segno’  in  Apocalisse  12,1-6,” 
Marianum  40  (1-2,  ’78)  121-152. 

Mary  cannot  be  the  woman  in  Rev  12:1-6,  since  she  suffered  no  pangs  when  giving 
birth  to  her  son.  Nor  is  she  meant  here  in  a  secondary  exegetical  sense  as  mother  of  the 
church.  Nevertheless,  the  passage  refers  to  Mary  in  a  way,  because  any  symbol,  aside 
from  its  proper  meaning,  has  an  evocative  force  that  can  rediscover  or  explicate  what 
the  decoders  (see  hoi  akouontes  in  Rev  1:3)  think  or  desire.  If  the  decoders  knew  that 
Mary  enjoyed  a  special  function  as  mother  of  the  Messiah,  then  for  them  the  symbol 
would  elicit  that  concept.  Thinking  of  the  woman  clothed  with  the  sun  and  with  the 
moon  under  her  feet,  they  would  appreciate  Mary’s  unique  relation  to  God  as  portrayed 
by  Luke.  The  birth  pangs  might  awaken  the  memory  of  the  sufferings  on  Calvary, 
where  Mary  became  the  mother  of  the  church  (Jn  19:25-2  7).  Finally,  the  time  in  the 
desert  would  suggest  Mary’s  maturation  during  Jesus’  public  life. — J.J.C. 

615.  [Rev  20:8-9]  A.  Vivian,  “Gog  e  Magog  nella  tradizione  biblica,  ebraica  e  cri- 
stiana,”  RivistBib  25  (4,  ’77)  389-421. 

After  surveying  the  references  to  Gog  and  Magog  in  the  OT,  the  article  investigates 
the  character  (prophetic  or  apocalyptic)  of  Ezekiel  38-39,  the  silence  of  the  biblical 
sources  dating  from  the  period  between  Ezekiel  and  Revelation,  the  references  to  Gog 
and  Magog  in  the  Qumran  writings,  Gog  and  Magog  in  Rev  20:8-9,  the  introduction  of 
new  themes  into  the  traditional  story,  and  some  examples  from  the  Talmud.  Gog  and 
Magog  are  the  last  eschatological  enemies  before  the  coming  of  definitive  peace  on 
earth. — J.J.C. 

616.  J.  du  Preez,  “Alle  dinge  nuut  (’n  beskouing  oor  Openb.  21:1-22:5)”  [All  Things 
New  (A  View  of  Rev.  21:1-22:5)],  NedGerejTeolTycL  19  (3,  ’78)  211-218. 

The  final  vision  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  forms  the  climax  of  the 
prophetic-apocalyptic  message  of  Revelation.  Its  theme  is  expressed  in  21:5:  “And  now  I 
make  all  things  new!”  This  vision  signifies  the  completion  of  the  kingdom,  the  covenant, 
and  the  perfected  people  of  God  drawn  from  all  the  peoples.  The  missio  ecclesiae  given 
to  this  people  is  founded  on  and  motivated  by  the  missio  Dei. — B.C.L. 
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617.  E.  Baasland,  “Rudolf  Bultmann  1884 — 1976,”  TidsTeolKirk  48  (4,  ’77)  271-276. 

A  brief  reflection  on  Bultmann,  emphasizing  his  theological  development  and  the 
characteristic  features  of  his  theology.  Bultmann’s  theology  lacks  current  relevance  not 
primarily  because  of  new  and  different  trends  in  theological  discussion,  but  because  of 
its  own  deep-seated  weaknesses. — J.S.H. 

618.  H.  W.  Beck,  “Der  ur-  und  endgeschichtliche  Universalismus  der  Schrift  als  her- 
meneutischer  Schliissel  fur  eine  gesamtbiblische  Theologie,”  TheolBeitr  9  (4-5,  ’78) 
182-194. 

This  attempt  to  state  a  unified  OT  and  NT  theology  rests  on  the  interrelationship  of 
the  creation  and  the  conclusion  of  world  history.  It  draws  on  ten  theses:  (1)  Creation 
faith  and  endtime  faith  are  essential  elements  of  biblical  testimony.  (2)  The  center  of 
Jesus’  message  is  the  announcement  of  the  coming  reign  of  God  as  the  end  of  this  age  and 
a  new  creation.  (3)  The  universal  meaning  of  history  in  the  horizons  of  world  creation, 
world  history,  and  world  termination  follows  from  the  announcement  of  its  judgment 
and  salvation.  (4)  “Secularization”  means  that  natural  and  evolutionary  laws  function  as 
guarantees  of  the  future.  (5)  The  power  and  purpose  of  creation  is  first  revealed  in  the 
past  and  future  epiphanies  of  Christ  and  then  obscured.  (6)  Biblical  testimony  does  not 
narrow  creation  to  the  visible,  empirical  reality  on  which  natural  science  discourses.  (7) 
The  activity  of  God  is  manifested  in  the  maintenance  of  creation,  in  judgment,  and  in 
saving  deeds.  (8)  Secularized  utopias  can  be  neither  empirically  nor  biblically  supported 
as  sources  of  salvation.  (9)  The  Bible  gives  no  certain  indication  of  history’s  meaning  and 
no  certain  calculation  of  its  ending.  (10)  The  following  expectations  in  prophetic- 
apocalyptic  testimony  about  the  fulfillment  of  history  are  not  determinative:  the  univer¬ 
sal  mission,  the  Antichrist,  the  special  destiny  of  Israel,  and  the  new  creation.  The  body 
of  the  article  discusses  various  topics  in  light  of  the  ten  theses,  e.g.  the  critical  under¬ 
standing  of  history  as  a  trajectory  of  sin,  apocalyptic,  protology  and  eschatology,  and  the 
Adam/Christ  contrast  in  Rom  5:12-21. — J.H.N. 

619.  P.  Vassiliadis,  “Haireseis  e  theologikes  taseis  ston  archegono  Christianismo 
(Heresies  or  Theological  Tendencies  in  Primitive  Christianity),”  DeltBibMel  5 
(2-3,  ’ 7 7-’78)  101-118. 

The  word  hairesis  does  not  have  a  fixed  doctrinal  or  ecclesiological  meaning  in  ancient 
Christianity.  The  correct  approach  to  the  study  of  the  heresiological  question  is  that  of 
W.  Bauer,  A.  A.  T.  Ehrhardt,  and  H.  Koester.  In  the  NT  there  are  no  heresies  in  the 
later  sense,  but  rather  theological  tendencies  or  trajectories  expressed  through  literary 
forms  such  as  collections  of  logia,  collections  of  miracle  stories,  apocalypses,  and  Gos¬ 
pels,  as  identified  by  Koester  and  others.  The  decisive  theological  criterion  (and  the 
problem  of  heretical  tendencies)  is  the  historical  Jesus. — Th.S. 

620.  G.  S.  Worgul,  Jr.,  “Anthropological  Consciousness  and  Biblical  Theology,” 
BibTheolBull  9  (1,  ’79)  3-12. 

Biblical  theology  can  be  enriched  through  anthropology’s  perspectives  on  communica¬ 
tion,  ritual,  conflict  and  transformation,  and  hermeneutics.  For  example,  V.  Turner’s 
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theory  of  social  drama  is  applicable  to  the  emergence  of  Christianity  from  Judaism. 
Faith  that  Jesus  rose  and  conquered  death  is  the  root  metaphor  of  the  Christian 
kerygma,  and  Jesus’  ritual  supper  and  death  bear  the  antistructural  marks  of  liminality 
and  “communitas.” — D.J.H. 


Christology 

621.  M.  Black,  “Jesus  and  the  Son  of  Man,”  JournStudNT  1  (’78)  4-18. 

By  conceding  that  “son  of  man”  can  mean  “I,”  R.  Bultmann  undermined  his  case  for  a 
rigid  distinction  between  Jesus  and  a  coming  Son  of  Man  in  the  crucial  apocalyptic 
sayings.  G.  Vermes’s  position  that  “son  of  man”  in  Aramaic  was  a  self-designation  has 
been  accepted  with  some  qualifications  and  reservations  by  J.  Jeremias,  J.  Bowker,  and 

C.  H.  Dodd.— D.J.H. 

622.  D.  Cupitt,  “Myth  Understood,”  Theology  81  (684,  ’78)  417-425. 

We  do  not  have  sufficient  evidence  rationally  to  justify  the  belief  that  Jesus  is  God, 
and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Jesus  ever  claimed  coequal  divinity.  To  regard  the  NT  as 
teaching  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  anachronistic  and  contrary  to  its  nondogmatic, 
monotheistic,  and  religious  character.  The  fullness  of  Christianity  is  in  Jesus  and  what 
he  shows,  without  any  need  to  introduce  the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation. — D.J.H. 

623.  P.  R.  Davies  and  B.  D.  Chilton,  “The  Aqedah:  A  Revised  Tradition  History,” 
CathBibQuart  40  (4,  ’78)  514-546. 

A  response  to  R.  J.  Daly’s  study  on  the  soteriological  significance  of  the  sacrifice  of 
Isaac  [§  21-882].  The  Aqedah  is  a  haggadic  presentation  of  the  vicariously  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Isaac,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  shed  his  blood  freely  and/or  to  have  been 
reduced  to  ashes.  Examination  of  the  relevant  nonrabbinic  sources  ( Jubilees ,  Philo, 
Josephus,  Biblical  Antiquities,  4  Maccabees )  shows  that  no  significant  haggadic  devel¬ 
opment  beyond  the  account  in  Genesis  22  is  attested  before  A.D.  70.  Furthermore,  the 
NT  does  not  refer  to  the  Aqedah  in  any  meaningful  sense.  Where  there  is  an  allusion  to 
Genesis  22,  Abraham  is  the  center  of  attention  and  Isaac  is  incidental.  The  Aqedah  came 
into  existence  after  A.D.  70  as  a  deliberate  and  explicit  substitute  for  the  Tamid,  the 
previous  source  of  expiation  for  Israel’s  sins.  It  was  then  pressed  into  service  to  combat 
Christian  claims  of  passion-atonement,  and  Genesis  22  was  even  recalled  at  Passover 
time.  The  treatments  of  the  Aqedah  in  the  Targums  must  be  seen  as  posttannaitic. — 

D. J.H. 

624.  R.  H.  Fuller,  “The  Conception/Birth  of  Jesus  as  a  Christological  Moment,” 
JournStudNT  1  (’78)  37-52.  [See  §  23-234.] 

A  critique  of  R.  E.  Brown’s  thesis  [see  §  22-756r]  that  the  Christology  expressed  in  the 
birth  narratives  developed  by  a  process  of  pushing  back  the  postresurrection  Christology 
of  Jesus’  enthronement  as  Son  of  God  first  to  the  baptism  and  then  to  his  conception- 
birth.  The  birth  traditions  probably  took  shape  as  the  expression  of  a  Son-of-David 
Christology  (see  Rom  1:3-4).  The  sending-of-the-Son  pattern  (see  Gal  4:4-5)  should  be 
distinguished  from  the  preexistence  Christology.  The  sending  language  is  the  christolog¬ 
ical  root  of  the  virginal  conception.  The  NT  does  not  combine  the  virginal-pneumatic 
conception  with  the  preexistence  Christology. — D.J.H. 
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625.  G.  Vermes,  “The  Present  State  of  the  ‘Son  of  Man’  Debate,”  JournJ ewStud  29  (2, 
’78)  123-134. 

(1)  The  arguments  in  favor  of  a  circumlocutional  use  of  bar  nas/bar  nasa’  as  an  indirect 
reference  to  the  speaker  appear  able  to  stand  up  to  all  the  criticisms  formulated  until 
now.  (2)  Examination  of  the  relevant  sections  of  Daniel,  4  Ezra,  and  1  Enoch  shows  that 
no  titular  use  of  the  phrase  “the  son  of  man”  can  be  substantiated.  If  the  academic  myth 
of  the  pre-Christian  Jewish  “son  of  man”  concept  finishes  by  being  definitively  discred¬ 
ited,  the  bottom  will  have  fallen  out  of  most  current  exegeses  of  ho  huios  ton  anthropou. 
(3)  Though  only  NT  Semitists  have  reacted  so  far,  there  are  signs  that  the  new  linguistic 
analysis  of  the  Aramaic  phrase  is  contributing  positively  to  NT  interpretation.  [An 
abbreviated  version  of  this  article  appears  in  JournStudNT  1  (’78)  19-32.] — D.J.H. 

Church  and  Ministry 

62 6.  D.  C.  Jones,  “Diakonia,”  Presbyterion  4  (2,  ’78)  90-94. 

The  article  explains  the  meaning  of  diakonia  in  the  NT,  the  motivation  for  exercising 
it,  and  its  scope  (objects  of  concern  and  range  of  activities).  Diakonia  in  response  to  and 
in  consequence  of  the  divine  mercy  is  an  essential  mark  of  the  true  church  of  Jesus 
Christ. — D.J.H. 

627.  J.  D.  Quinn,  “  ‘Charisma  veritatis  certum’:  Irenaeus,  Adversus  haereses  4,  26,  2,” 
TheolStud  39  (3,  ’78)  520-525. 

The  Greek  original  of  Irenaeus’  Adv.  haer.  4.26.2  has  vanished.  The  Greek  charisma 
was  transliterated  into  Latin  for  the  same  reason  that  four  other  Greek  terms  were  taken 
over  into  Christian  Latin  at  this  time:  they  were  already  the  accepted  names  of  tangible 
realities,  institutions,  and  persons  in  Latin  Christian  life.  The  translator  of  this  text,  who 
worked  between  A.D.  200  and  400,  understood  the  presbyterate/episcopate  of  the  Latin 
West  as  endowed  through  a  sacramental  rite  with  a  prophetic  gift  that  made  its  teaching 
of  revelation  certain  (see  the  Old  Latin  of  1  Tim  4:14  and  Hippolytus,  Apostolic  Tradi¬ 
tion).  He  took  Irenaeus’  original  text  as  referring  to  that  sacramental  endowment,  which 
Christian  Latin  designated  as  charisma. — J.D.Q.  (Author.) 

628.  T.  G.  Stylianopoulos,  “Holy  Eucharist  and  Priesthood  in  the  New  Testament,” 
GkOrthTheolRev  23  (2,  ’78)  113-130. 

In  the  early  church,  Christian  priesthood  was  rooted  in  the  Eucharist  as  a  sacramental 
and  sacrificial  act  making  present  the  once-for-all  sacrifice  of  Christ  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Because  of  the  primacy  of  worship  in  the  church,  liturgical  leaders  became 
prominent  and  tended  to  assume  other  important  ministries.  Though  ordination  distin¬ 
guished  the  leaders  as  a  permanent  ministry,  the  lines  between  them  and  other  believers 
must  not  be  drawn  too  sharply. — D.J.H. 

629.  I.  Tsagalidis,  “He  en  t  $  Ekklesiq  zoe  tou  Christou  kai  hai  Haireseis  (The  Chris¬ 
tian  Life  in  the  Church  and  the  Heresies),”  DeltBibMel  5  (2-3,  ’7 7-’7 8)  209-216. 

In  the  Pastorals  and  other  NT  writings,  medical  terminology  is  applied  to  sound  or 
heretical  teachings,  and  heretical  teachers  are  castigated  with  severe  language.  The 
implications  are  that  heresy  assaults  the  body  of  Christ  like  a  disease  and  that  heretics 
are  separated  from  the  source  of  grace  in  the  church.  Paul’s  seemingly  positive  accep¬ 
tance  of  haireseis  in  1  Cor  11:19  is,  according  to  John  Chrysostom’s  interpretation,  no 
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more  than  a  prediction  of  future  heresies  in  the  church.  Furthermore,  the  term  in  that 
context  refers  to  disputes,  not  to  doctrinal  heresies. — Th.S. 

630.  G.  Wenham,  “The  Ordination  of  Women:  why  is  it  so  divisive?”  Churchman  92 
(4,  78)  310-319. 

In  the  OT  there  were  no  women  employed  in  the  official  ministry  of  offering  sacrifice 
and  teaching  authoritatively.  In  the  NT,  women  could  serve  as  deaconesses  and  widows 
but  not  as  elders  or  bishops.  According  to  Paul,  female  leadership  in  the  church  was  not 
only  incompatible  with  the  principle  that  women  should  submit  to  men  but  also  ruled 
out  by  the  minister’s  paradigmatic  role  in  representing  God.  Recent  anthropological  and 
medical  evidence  substantiates  the  biblical  view  that  God  created  men  and  women 
different  and  gave  men  the  natural  ability  to  lead.  [A  response  by  J.  Baldwin  appears  in 
Churchman  93  (1,  79)  54.] — D.J.H. 

Various  Themes 

631.  B.  G.  Boschi,  “Tempo,  storia  e  festa  nella  Bibbia,”  SacDoc  23  (87,  78)  165-192. 

In  dealing  with  the  biblical  idea  of  time,  R.  Bultmann  tends  to  atomize  history  and  to 
evade  the  past  and  its  tradition,  whereas  O.  Cullmann  insists  on  the  objective  validity  of 
the  history  of  salvation.  After  citing  other  opinions,  the  article  investigates  the  biblical 
terminology  for  time,  the  various  ways  of  conceiving  time  in  the  OT,  and  the  feasts  of 
pilgrimage  and  liturgical  celebration.  In  the  NT,  where  the  terms  aidn  and  kairos  play  a 
major  role,  the  essence  of  the  kerygma  is  the  death-resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ;  hence 
the  weekly  “day”  and  the  annual  “Pasch”  of  the  Lord.  Thus  chronos  assumes  a  saving 
quality  through  the  kairos  of  the  death-resurrection  of  Christ. — S.B.M. 

632.  L.  Bouyer,  “Von  der  jiidischen  zur  christlichen  Liturgie,”  IntKathZeit/ 
Communio  7  (6,  78)  509-519. 

The  Christian  eucharistic  prayer  is  patterned  after  the  Jewish  blessing  as  exemplified 
in  the  Eighteen  Benedictions  and  the  table  prayer.  Furthermore,  the  early  church’s 
understanding  of  Scripture  and  its  consciousness  of  being  God’s  people  are  firmly  rooted 
in  Judaism. — D.J.H. 

633.  C.  Burchard,  “Formen  der  Vermittlung  christlichen  Glaubens  im  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ment.  Beobachtungen  anhand  von  kerygma,  martyria  und  verwandten  Wortern,” 
EvangTheol  38  (4,  78)  313-340. 

A  comparative  survey  of  the  various  modes  of  communicating  the  Christian  faith  as 
represented  by  Paul,  the  successors  to  Paul  (in  Lk-Acts,  the  Pastorals,  and  Colossians 
and  Ephesians),  the  “Johannine  movement”  (John’s  Gospel,  1  John,  and  Revelation), 
and  Matthew,  with  particular  attention  given  to  the  use  of  kerygma,  martyria  and 
related  terms,  the  relation  of  the  Christian  movement  to  Judaism,  and  the  stages  and 
strategies  of  early  Christian  missionary  activity. — J.H.E. 

634.  C.  M.  Cherian,  “The  New-Creative  Spirit,”  Jeevadhara  8  (45,  78)  231-242. 

In  the  OT  the  Spirit  of  God  denotes  “God  at  work”  in  individual  human  beings,  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  the  world.  According  to  the  NT,  Jesus  in  his  person,  work,  and 
message  was  filled  with  the  Spirit.  His  whole  mission  was  a  process  of  transformation  by 
the  Spirit,  both  for  himself  and  for  those  who  responded  to  his  invitation. — D.J.H. 
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635.  F.  Hahn,  “Das  Problem  des  Friihkatholizismus,”  EvangTheol  38  (4,  ’78)  340-357. 

A  survey  of  the  concept  of  “early  Catholicism”  and  the  use  of  the  term  among  German 
Protestants  since  the  Reformation  reveals  a  lack  of  consensus  concerning  its  substance 
and  evaluation.  The  historical  category  of  “postapostolic”  is  a  preferable,  because  more 
empirical,  basis  for  analyzing  and  assessing  the  significant  shifts  in  theological  perspec¬ 
tive  that  occurred  between  the  apostolic  (terminating  with  the  deaths  of  Peter  and  Paul 
ca.  A.D.  65)  and  apologetic  (mid-2nd  century)  periods.  The  transitional  postapostolic 
period,  a  sui  generis  entity,  was  marked  by  a  gradual  change  from  Jewish  to  Hellenistic 
environments  and  modes  of  thought,  an  awareness  of  the  ongoing  life  of  the  Christian 
movement,  and  the  literary  formation  of  the  apostolic  tradition  and  its  retrospective, 
normative  use.  During  this  period,  problems  emerged  whose  solutions  varied  from 
positions  taken  earlier  and  set  a  course  that  eventually  led  to  the  essential  features  of 
Roman  Catholicism.  Such  solutions  can  be  called  “early  catholic”  in  this  sense  and  are 
exemplified  in  four  specific  areas:  justification  and  ethics,  ecclesiology  and  sacramentol- 
ogy,  Spirit  and  office,  and  Scripture  and  tradition. — J.H.E. 

636.  J.  N.  Kickasola,  “Leviticus  and  Trine  Communion,”  AshTheolBull  10  (1,  ’77) 
3-58. 

The  article  studies  the  NT  ceremonies  of  the  Eucharist  (the  bread  and  cup  of  bless¬ 
ing),  the  Pedilavium  (the  ceremonial  washing  of  feet),  and  the  Agape  (the  love  feast,  the 
Lord’s  Supper)  from  an  OT  perspective.  After  remarks  on  OT  feasts  and  offerings  and 
on  the  meaning  of  sacrifice  according  to  the  book  of  Leviticus,  it  discusses  three  catego¬ 
ries  of  sacrificial  procedure  (expiation,  consecration,  celebration)  with  reference  to  six 
ritual  acts  (presentation,  leaning,  slaughter,  manipulation,  sublimation,  meal).  Then 
three  fulfillment  aspects  of  ritual  acts  are  investigated:  objective-central  (Christ), 
subjective-individual  (Christ  within  the  Christian),  and  ceremonial-corporate  (Christ  in 
the  Christian  ceremonies).  Practical  observations  on  sequence  and  manner  conclude  the 
article. — D.J.H. 

637.  J.  B.  Kipper,  “O  Tempo  da  Oragao:  Quando,  Quantas  vezes,  por  Quanto  tempo 
se  Reza?”  RevistCultBi'b  2  (6,  ’78)  107-135. 

Following  a  study  of  the  rites  and  gestures  of  prayer  in  the  Bible  [§  20-614],  this  article 
investigates  the  times  and  circumstances  of  prayer  in  the  Bible.  Among  the  indetermi¬ 
nate  or  irregular  occasions  for  prayer  are  those  that  give  rise  to  hymns,  as  well  as  periods 
of  sickness,  tribulation,  temptation,  imprisonment,  and  travel.  Regular  or  set  occasions 
for  prayer  include  morning  and  evening,  the  Sabbath,  feast  days,  and  pilgrimages.  Both 
the  OT  (with  special  attention  to  the  Psalms)  and  NT  occurrences  are  considered  for 
each  occasion.  The  article  then  lists  the  number  of  times  one  prays  and  examines  the 
length  of  time  spent  at  prayer.  Clearly,  the  pious  individuals  in  the  Bible  knew  that  God 
was  with  them  and  heard  their  prayers  in  every  circumstance. — S.B.M. 

638.  G.  Klein,  “Der  Mensch  als  Thema  neutestamentlicher  Theologie,”  ZeitTheol 
Kirch  75  (3,  ’78)  336-349. 

Theology  cannot  assume  a  concept  of  the  “person”  as  a  given.  The  person  is  known 
only  indirectly,  by  hearing  and  not  by  sight,  like  a  rumor  that  must  be  checked  into  and 
radically  questioned  before  it  can  be  confirmed.  The  radical  questioning  takes  place  in 
the  coming  of  Jesus,  by  which  the  person  is  exposed  as  demon-possessed  (Synoptic 
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Gospels),  as  living  in  darkness  (Fourth  Gospel),  and  as  sinning,  whether  Jew  or  Gentile 
(Paul).  Accordingly,  the  rumor  comes  true  in  Jesus’  work  of  exorcism  (Mk  9:27),  in  the 
dawning  of  light  for  the  “children  of  God”  (Jn  1:12),  and  in  the  Pauline  “new  creation” 
(2  Cor  5:17).  Political  theology  notwithstanding,  the  person  cannot  rely  on  himself  for 
salvation.  Only  when  the  rumor  has  been  exposed  as  mere  rumor,  can  it  become  reality. 
Only  in  this  way  does  the  humanization  of  the  person  take  place. — J.R.M. 

639.  R.  Laurentin,  “Les  charismes  de  Marie.  Ecriture,  Tradition  et  Sitz  im  Leben,” 
EphMar  28  (4,  ’78)  309-321. 

According  to  Acts  1-2,  Mary  belonged  to  the  first  Christian  community  (see  1:14), 
shared  in  the  effusion  of  the  Spirit  on  Pentecost,  and  spoke  in  tongues  (see  2:4).  In  Lk 
1-2  she  appears  as  a  model  of  receptivity  to  the  Spirit  and  as  the  prototype  for  the 
exercise  of  the  charisms  given  on  Pentecost.  The  Cana  and  Calvary  episodes  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  were  theophanies  analogous  to  the  one  on  Sinai,  which  was  celebrated  at 
Pentecost.  Mary’s  most  fundamental  charism  was  receiving  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  (Lk 
1:35,  38)  in  order  to  form  the  body  of  God’s  Son  both  physically  and  spiritually.  Many 
patristic  writers  attributed  to  Mary  the  title  “prophetess”  and  the  charism  of 
prophecy. — D.J.H. 

640.  J.  R.  Mantey,  “New  Testament  Facts  About  the  Apostle  Peter,”  Journ 
EvangTheolSoc  21  (3,  ’78)  211-212. 

An  examination  of  what  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  the  Epistles,  and  the  earliest  Church 
Fathers  say  about  Peter  reveals  that  Christ  is  the  foundation  of  our  faith  and  of  the 
church  and  that  all  regenerate  believers  beginning  with  the  apostles  are  rocks  built  upon 
him.— D.J.H. 

641.  T.  N.  D.  Mettinger,  “Eva  och  revbenet — Manligt  och  kvinnligt  i  exegetisk 
belysning”  [Eve  and  the  Rib — Male  and  Female  in  the  Light  of  Exegesis], 
SvenskTeolKvart  54  (2,  ’78)  55-64. 

Current  interest  in  “feminist  theology”  requires  theologians  to  study  anew  the  primary 
biblical  texts  dealing  with  male-female  relationships,  especially  the  OT  creation  texts 
and  the  NT  Epistles  that  treat  the  creation  story.  Gen  2:18-3:24  presents  a  surprisingly 
“radical”  view:  God’s  will  in  creation  is  expressed  by  the  full  complementarity  between 
man  and  woman  set  forth  in  2:18-25,  and  man’s  dominance  over  woman  is  viewed  as  a 
result  of  the  fall  (Gen  3:16)  and  contrary  to  God’s  original  intention.  According  to  Gen 
1:26-31,  man  and  woman  are  equally  God’s  “image.”  On  the  other  hand,  Paul  (see  1  Cor 
11:2-16)  argued  for  man’s  authority  over  woman  on  the  basis  of  the  order  of  creation  (cf. 
1  Cor  11:8  and  Gen  2:22-23;  1  Cor  11:7  and  Gen  1:27a).  He  understood  woman’s  place 
both  in  church  (1  Cor  14:26-40;  11:2-16)  and  at  home  (Eph  5:21-6:9)  from  that 
perspective. — B.A.P. 

642.  T.  Peters,  “The  Messianic  Banquet  and  World  Hunger,”  RelLife  47  (4,  ’78) 
497-508. 

In  Scripture  the  messianic  banquet  has  at  least  five  characteristics:  luxury,  celebra¬ 
tion,  victory,  community  or  communion,  and  prolepsis.  To  share  our  daily  bread  with 
the  crippled,  the  lame,  and  the  blind  of  our  world  is  to  participate  proleptically  in  the 
heavenly  bread  of  Christ. — D.J.H. 
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643.  S.  Sabugal,  “El  vocabulario  neotestamentario  sobre  la  liberacion,”  RevistBib  40 
(2,  ’78)  95-102. 

A  review  of  the  NT  vocabulary  of  liberation  ( sozd ,  ekballo,  eleutherod,  agorazd  and 
exagorazd,  and  lytrod)  reveals  the  predominantly  spiritual  content  of  the  theme.  Libera¬ 
tion  is  brought  about  by  God  and  Christ,  frees  the  whole  person  from  slavery  to  the  Law 
and  from  death,  and  has  social  consequences. — S.B.M. 

644.  M.  Saenz  Galache,  “Varon  y  mujer,  ^juntos  hacia  Dios?”  BibFe  4  (12,  ’78) 
298-311. 

To  clarify  the  relationship  between  men  and  women,  this  article  examines  Jesus’ 
invitation  to  follow  him  and  the  status  of  women  in  the  NT  historical-social  context, 
concluding  that  the  evangelical  counsels  alone  are  capable  of  leading  to  genuine  free¬ 
dom.  It  then  considers  celibacy  and  virginity  in  the  tradition  of  the  church  and  inquires 
into  Jesus’  teaching  on  the  relationship  between  men  and  women.  In  a  consecrated  life, 
men  and  women  can  work  side  by  side  for  the  same  ideal:  the  proclamation  of  the  good 
news  of  the  kingdom  of  God. — S.B.M. 

645.  A.  Salas,  “Dimension  biblica  de  los ‘votos  religiosos,’  ” BibFe  4  (12,  ’78)  283-297. 

An  examination  of  the  biblical  dimensions  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  chastity.  Pov¬ 
erty  is  the  humble  disposition  of  service  to  God  and  neighbor,  and  obedience  is  the 
communal  living  out  of  the  ideal  of  submission.  Chastity  is  a  total  consecration  to  God’s 
interests,  which  require  the  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  and  the  salvation  of 
humanity. — S.B.M. 

646.  J.  Stepien,  “Apostoleco  en  la  koncepto  de  la  biblio”  [The  Apostolate  in  the 
Biblical  Perspective],  BibRevuo  14  (1,  ’78)  5-14. 

The  Esperanto  version  of  an  article  published  in  German  in  CollTheol  [§  21-241]. — 
D.J.H. 

647.  G.  Strecker,  “Ziele  und  Ergebnisse  einer  neutestamentlichen  Ethik,”  NTStud  25 
(1,  ’78)  1-15. 

The  somewhat  abbreviated  version  of  an  article  published  in  ZeitTheolKirch  [§  23- 
2  74]  under  the  title  “Strukturen  einer  neutestamentlichen  Ethik.” — D.J.H. 

648.  P.  Stuhlmacher,  “Das  Gesetz  als  Thema  biblischer  Theologie,”  ZeitTheolKirch 
75  (3,  ’78)  251-280. 

H.  Hiibner’s  recent  study  [§  21-554]  underlines  the  need  for  a  cooperative  approach 
by  OT  and  NT  scholars  to  the  question  of  law  as  a  biblical-theological  theme.  The  OT 
witnessed  a  movement  from  the  ever  more  universally  applicable  “Sinai  Torah”  toward 
the  eschatological  “Zion  Torah”  of  the  later  prophets,  leaving  the  two  in  unresolved 
tension.  In  Jesus  the  “Zion  Torah”  became  a  present  reality,  bringing  him  into  conflict 
with  virtually  all  groups  in  Judaism  and  precipitating  his  death.  Some  early  Christians 
attempted  a  synthesis  between  the  “Sinai  Torah”  and  the  new  faith  on  the  basis  of  the 
love  commandment  (e.g.  Matthew  and  James).  Others  related  the  two  dialectically:  a 
new  covenant  and  an  eschatological  “Zion  Torah”  had  replaced  the  old  (e.g.  Stephen, 
the  author  of  Hebrews,  Paul,  and  John).  The  latter  understanding  is  closer  to  that  of 
Jesus,  and  the  former  is  useful  only  as  a  corrective  to  one-sided  expressions  of  the 
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Pauline-Johannine  view.  Law  as  a  biblical-theological  theme  does  not  divide  the  two  - 
testaments;  it  unites  them. — J.R.M. 

649.  B.  Terry,  “Baptized  in  One  Spirit,”  RestorQuart  21  (4,  ’78)  193-200. 

In  Acts  and  the  other  NT  books  there  is  no  distinction  between  being  baptized  in  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  receiving  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  There  is  only  one  baptism — a 
baptism  in  water  and  the  Spirit. — D.J.H. 

650.  M.  Treves,  “Trois  esperances,”  CahCercErnRen  26  (106,  ’78)  126-133. 

Three  unrealized  expectations  were  characteristic  of  the  Jews  in  antiquity  and  the  first 
Christians:  the  reign  of  God,  the  reign  of  the  anointed  one,  and  the  eschatological 
events.  Though  originally  distinct,  these  expectations  were  gradually  combined  and 
confused  in  the  NT  writings. — D.J.H. 

651.  B.  Villegas  Mathieu,  “Fe  y  cultura  en  el  Nuevo  Testamento,”  TeolVida  19 
(1-2,  ’78)  25-35. 

The  NT  can  shed  some  light  on  the  value  of  culture  from  the  point  of  view  of  faith  and 
on  the  role  of  culture  in  the  formulation  and  proclamation  of  faith.  The  article  reviews 
the  evidence  available  in  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  in  Pauline  thought,  and  in  some  post- 
Pauline  perspectives.  It  concludes  that  (1)  the  Christian  message  is  always  expressed  in  a 
cultural  idiom  and  (2)  the  specific  dynamism  of  Christianity  involves  a  dialectic  between 
the  radical  rejection  of  the  world  and  its  value  and  the  recognition  of  the  world  as  the 
locus  of  God’s  saving  action. — S.B.M. 

652.  F.  Vouga,  E(ric)  Fuchs,  and  J.  Hug,  “Providence  et  priere.  References  bi- 
bliques,”  Bulletin  du  Centre  Protestant  d’Etudes  [Geneva]  30  (5-6,  ’78)  31-39. 

Vouga  (pp.  32-35)  lists  the  terms  used  for  prayer  in  the  Gospels,  focuses  on  Mt  6:5-8  as 
a  key  passage,  and  gathers  together  other  Gospel  texts  about  intercessory  prayer  and 
prayer  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Fuchs  (pp.  36-37)  lists  the  Pauline  words  for  prayer  and  the 
Pauline  texts  concerning  intercession  and  discusses  the  role  of  intercessory  prayer.  Hug 
(pp.  38-39)  lists  the  passages  in  Acts  in  which  prayer  is  mentioned  and  outlines  what  can 
be  learned  from  these  passages. — D.J.H. 

THE  WORLD  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

653.  J.  Bergman,  “Zum  Zwei-Wege-Motiv.  Religionsgeschichtliche  und  exegetische 
Bemerkungen,”  SvenskExegArs  41-42  (’76-’77)  27-56. 

The  “two  ways”  tradition  involves  the  decisive  choice  between  two  alternatives.  In 
classical  mythology  the  motif  is  used  especially  in  connection  with  Heracles.  The  NT 
uses  it  with  reference  to  Jesus  in  the  Temple  (Lk  2:41-52),  the  temptation  of  Jesus  (Mt 
4:1-11;  Lk  4:1-13),  the  right  way  and  the  way  of  Balaam  (2  Pet  2:15),  the  wide  and  the 
narrow  ways  (Mt  7:12-14),  and  the  way  of  love  (1  Cor  12:31-13:13).  The  motif  is  found 
in  various  forms  in  early  patristic,  classical,  Egyptian,  and  mystery-religions  texts. — 
D.J.H. 

654.  A.  Edwards,  “Fe  cristiana  y  cultura  helenica,”  TeolVida  19  (1-2,  ’78)  53-71. 

This  article  examines  the  historical  roots  of  the  encounter  between  early  Christianity 
and  Hellenism,  the  contributions  made  by  the  researches  of  the  historical-philological 
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school  at  the  end  of  the  19th  and  the  beginning  of  the  20th  century,  and  some  distinctive 
characteristics  of  the  encounter.  Underlying  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  Hel¬ 
lenism  is  the  tension  between  history  and  metaphysics.  The  position  of  the  church  since 
its  confrontation  with  Greek  culture  has  been  to  elaborate  a  cultural  synthesis  that  does 
justice  to  both  historical  religion  and  metaphysical  thought. — S.B.M. 

65 5r.  J.  G.  Gager,  Kingdom  and  Community  [. NTA  20,  p.  130]. 

D.  L.  Bartlett,  “John  G.  Gager’s  ‘Kingdom  and  Community’:  A  Summary  and 
Response,”  Zygon  [Chicago]  13  (2,  ’78)  109-122;  J.  Z.  Smith,  “Too  Much  Kingdom, 
Too  Little  Community,”  123-130;  D.  Tracy,  “A  Theological  Response  to  ‘Kingdom  and 
Community,’  ”  131-135. — (1)  Bartlett  observes  that  Gager’s  book  is  interesting  and 
important  more  because  of  what  it  attempts  than  because  of  what  it  accomplishes.  He 
raises  questions  about  the  use  of  sociological  models  to  provide  new  data,  the  unclear 
categories  and  uncertain  force  of  the  argument,  the  tendency  to  homogenize  the  evidence 
concerning  early  Christianity,  the  disparity  between  the  evidence  and  some  of  the  theo¬ 
ries,  and  the  lack  of  attention  to  the  peculiarly  religious  aspects  of  early  Christianity.  (2) 
According  to  Smith,  Gager  refuses  to  accept  the  consequences  of  concreteness,  to  take 
seriously  the  context  of  the  anthropological  and  sociological  models  he  employs,  and  to 
engage  in  serious  methodological  and  theoretical  meditation  on  issues  raised  by  these 
perspectives.  The  author  has  remained  too  wedded  to  the  remarkable  19th-century 
synthesis  of  historical  and  theological  concerns  that  has  dominated  NT  and  early-church 
studies  for  far  too  long.  (3)  Tracy  pleads  for  the  inclusion  of  “fundamental  theology”  in 
the  dialogue  between  social  scientists  and  historians  of  religion  and  for  attention  to  the 
internal  factor  operative  in  early  Christianity. — D.J.H. 

656.  S.  E.  Johnson,  “Sabaoth/Sabazios.  A  Curiosity  in  Ancient  Religion,”  LexTheol 
Quart  13  (4,  ’78)  97-103. 

The  Roman  writer  Valerius  Maximus  tells  the  story  of  the  Jews  being  expelled  from 
Rome  in  139  B.C.  for  trying  to  infect  Roman  customs  with  the  cult  of  Jupiter  Sabazios. 
But  there  is  no  firm  evidence  for  a  cult  that  identified  Yahweh  with  the  Anatolian  god 
Sabazios.  The  Jews  were  most  likely  expelled  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  were 
unpopular  later  on  (e.g.  monotheism,  dietary  laws,  circumcision,  political  involvement). 
Because  their  God  was  called  Lord  Sabaoth,  the  Romans  may  have  thought  that  his 
name  was  Sabazios. — D.J.H. 

657.  B.  J.  Malina,  “Limited  Good  and  the  Social  World  of  Early  Christianity,” 
BibTheolBull  8  (4,  ’78)  162-176. 

The  cognitive  orientation  through  which  persons  in  the  Hellenistic  world  of  the  1st 
century  A.D.  “prismed”  their  experience  to  produce  the  facts  recorded  in  the  NT  texts 
may  be  described  as  the  image  of  limited  good,  i.e.  all  the  desired  things  in  life  exist  in 
finite  quantity  and  are  always  in  short  supply.  This  image  can  be  glimpsed  in  the 
understanding  of  the  ideal  person  as  one  who  neither  encroaches  on  others  nor  allows 
himself  to  be  exploited,  the  discovery  of  success  or  wealth  at  the  interfaces  of  one’s  closed 
system  or  social  station,  and  the  search  for  patrons  within  the  cosmos  (God,  Satan, 
angels  or  spirits,  human  beings,  lower  beings).  People  of  this  time  perceived  that  salva¬ 
tion  could  only  come  through  manipulating,  interacting  with,  and  relating  to  other 
persons,  specifically  at  the  interfaces  of  one’s  closed  society. — D.J.H. 
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658.  B.  Noack,  “A  Jewish  Gospel  in  a  Hellenistic  World,”  StudTheol  32  (1,  ’78)  45-55. 

The  writings  in  the  NT  are  literary  documents  that  enable  us  to  trace  the  ways  the 
Jewish  gospel  was  preached  in  the  Gentile  world.  The  interaction  between  the  Jewish 
gospel  and  the  Hellenistic  world  can  be  perceived  in  varying  degrees  in  Matthew’s 
Gospel,  the  letter  of  James,  the  letters  of  Paul,  and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  This  kind  of 
interaction  springs  from  the  essence  of  the  gospel  and  is  therefore  always  in  danger  of 
becoming  an  accommodation  or  an  adaptation. — D.J.H. 


Archaeology 

659.  S.  Applebaum,  S.  Dar,  and  Z.  Safrai,  “The  Towers  of  Samaria,”  PalExplQuart 
110  (2,  ’78)  91-100,  plates  X-XII. 

Excavation  of  field-towers  at  three  sites  in  western  Samaria  (Qasr  bint  e-Sheikh,  Qasr 
Abbu  Jelaiah,  Hirbet  Tzir)  indicates  that  the  environment  and  the  association  of  the 
towers  are  invariably  agricultural  and  that  their  dimensions,  building  techniques,  and 
general  features  are  nearly  uniform.  They  were  used  to  house  owners  and  laborers 
during  times  of  harvesting.  Evidence  from  two  of  the  towers  shows  them  to  have  been  in 
use  in  the  Hellenistic  and  early  Roman  periods.  The  article  concludes  by  attempting  to 
situate  the  origin  of  the  towers  within  the  context  of  Hasmonean  history. — D.J.H. 

660.  J.  Fink,  “Das  Petrusgrab  -  Glaube  und  Grabung,”  VigChrist  32  (4,  ’78)  255-275. 

The  article  describes  the  excavations  under  St.  Peter’s  Church  in  Rome,  discusses 
burial  customs  current  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  and  reviews  the  historical  evidence 
regarding  the  place  and  manner  of  Peter’s  martyrdom.  Cremation  was  the  common 
practice  in  the  1st  century  A.D.,  and  the  early  Christians  probably  placed  Peter’s  ashes 
in  an  urn  and  buried  it  in  the  ground.  The  grave  marker,  not  the  bones  or  the  ashes,  was 
the  carrier  of  the  tradition  about  the  place  of  Peter’s  burial.  It  signified  the  spot  where  he 
would  be  resurrected  bodily  on  the  Last  Day. — D.J.H. 

661.  F.  G.  Huttenmeister,  “The  Aramaic  Inscription  from  the  Synagogue  at  H. 
‘Ammudim,”  IsrExplJourn  28  (1-2,  ’78)  109-112. 

The  problems  posed  by  the  word  tr’  in  line  4  of  the  Aramaic  inscription  from  the 
synagogue  at  H.  ‘Ammudim  (Umm  el-‘Amed)  are  resolved  if  we  assume  that  the  original 
reading  was  ’tr’  (“place”).  The  phrase  in  which  it  appears  would  then  be  translated  as 
“this  place  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven.” — D.J.H. 

662.  J.  P.  Kane,  “The  Ossuary  Inscriptions  of  Jerusalem,”  J ournSemStud  23  (2,  ’78) 
268-282. 

(1)  There  are  striking  coincidences  between  the  names  in  the  Jerusalem  ossuary  in¬ 
scriptions  dating  from  ca.  40  B.C.  to  A.D.  70  (or  135)  and  certain  individuals  named  in 
the  NT.  (2)  E.  L.  Sukenik’s  suggestion  that  Talpioth  ossuaries  7  and  8  refer  to  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus  must  be  dismissed  [see  §  16-1044],  though  the  charcoal  crosses  on  the 
ossuary  of  Jesus  son  of  Aloth  remain  a  puzzle.  (3)  The  arguments  of  B.  Bagatti  and 
E.  Testa  that  only  Jewish  Christians  used  the  ossuaries  are  not  convincing.  (4)  The  Alexan¬ 
der  and  the  Sara  mentioned  in  ossuary  inscriptions  from  the  Kidron  Valley  may  be  one 
of  the  sons  (see  Mk  15:21)  and  a  daughter  of  Simon  of  Cyrene.  (5)  In  the  Nikanor 
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inscription  ’Iks’  is  a  transcription  of  the  Greek  name  Alexas,  the  hypercoristicon  of 
Alexander.  The  inscription  should  be  translated:  “Bones  of  the  sons  of  Nikanor  the 
Alexandrian,  who  made  the  doors,  Nikanor  (and)  Alexas.”  The  doors  are  the  costly, 
magnificent  ones  presented  by  Nikanor  of  Alexandria  to  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (see 
Acts  3:2,  10).— D.J.H. 

663.  L.  Y.  Rahmani,  “An  Ancient  Cast  of  a  Cameo,”  IsrExpU ourn  28  (1-2,  ’78)  83-85, 
plate  21B. 

A  clay  cast  acquired  in  Jerusalem  appears  to  represent  the  Greek  hero  Diomedes,  and 
its  subject  is  the  capture  of  the  sacred  image  of  Athena,  called  the  Palladion,  from  Troy. 
A  2nd-  or  lst-century  B.C.  original  seems  stylistically  most  likely,  though  the  casting 
itself  may  have  been  done  in  the  1st  or  2nd  century  A.D. — D.J.H. 


Dead  Sea  Scrolls 

664.  P.  Auffret,  “Structure  Litteraire  et  Interpretation  du  Psaume  155  de  la  Grotte 
XI  de  Qumran,”  RevQitm  9  (3,  ’78)  323-356. 

The  Hebrew  text  of  Ps  155  in  llQPsa  is  an  alphabetic  psalm  but  uses  only  the  letters 
beth  through  pe,  raising  the  following  questions  about  the  literary  structure  of  the 
psalm:  (1)  Is  the  use  of  the  alphabet  in  this  text  irregular  and  incomplete  [see  §  21-937; 
see  also  §  22-600]?  (2)  Is  the  poetic  method  the  source  of  complication  or,  on  the 
contrary,  is  it  the  clue  to  the  literary  structure  of  the  psalm  as  a  whole?  The  present 
attempt  to  answer  these  questions  gives  a  transcription  and  translation  of  the  psalm 
representing  visually  the  hypothetical  structure  of  the  poem,  treats  in  detail  vv.  1-12 
according  to  various  sections,  and  considers  vv.  1-18  as  a  whole.  The  acrostic  from 
aleph  to  kaph,  far  from  being  incomplete,  has  been  largely  followed  by  the  author  of  vv. 
13-18  (up  to  the  letter  pe),  but  the  latter  did  not  succeed  in  disguising  the  secondary 
character  of  his  composition  by  relating  it  to  the  unity  of  vv.  1-12.  It  is  not  so  much  in 
what  has  been  omitted  from  the  text  as  in  what  has  been  added  that  the  structure  and 
interpretation  of  the  psalm  should  be  sought. — M.P.H. 

665.  J.  Barr,  “Aramaic-Greek  Notes  on  the  Book  of  Enoch  (I),”  JournSemStud  23  (2, 
’78)  184-198. 

J.  T.  Milik’s  publication  of  the  Aramaic  fragments  of  1  Enoch  makes  it  possible  to 
assess  the  character  of  the  Greek  translation  of  that  book.  The  article  discusses  the 
similarities  to  the  Septuagint  version  of  Daniel  (nine  examples),  words  with  constancy  in 
rendering  (two  examples),  and  words  with  apparent  variation  in  rendering  (five 
examples). — D.J.H. 

666.  M.  Black,  “The  Apocalypse  of  Weeks  in  the  light  of  4Q  Eng,”  VetTest  28  (4,  ’78) 
464-469. 

Analysis  of  the  Apocalypse  of  Weeks  in  4QEn9  substantiates  the  view  of  earlier 
scholars  that  it  is  an  older  composition  embedded  in  the  revised  and  rewritten  text  of  the 
Epistle  of  Enoch,  but  also  expanded  and  expounded  by  the  final  author  or  editor  of  the 
Epistle.  The  fact  that  the  rearrangement  gives  prominence  to  the  concept  of  the  resur¬ 
rection  (see  1  Enoch  91:10;  92:3)  is  probably  of  no  significance. — D.J.H. 
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667.  A.  Caquot,  “Le  Rouleau  du  Temple  de  Qoumran,”  EtudTheolRel  53  (4,  ’78) 
443-500. 

The  manuscript  of  llQTemple  may  be  dated  to  the  first  half  of  the  1st  century  A.D., 
but  an  unpublished  fragment  of  the  work  establishes  its  latest  possible  date  of  composi¬ 
tion  as  the  second  half  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.  Temple  Scroll  is  a  law  addressed  to  all 
Israel  in  the  present  or  at  least  at  a  time  when  Essene  principles  have  triumphed.  The 
body  of  the  article  presents  a  French  translation  of  the  entire  document  along  with  brief 
footnotes. — D.J.H. 

668.  J.  Carmignac,  “Le  Complement  d’ Agent  apres  un  Verbe  Passif  dans  l’Hebreu  et 
l’Arameen  de  Qumran,”  RevQnm  9  (3,  ’78)  409-427. 

When  the  problem  of  a  possible  Semitic  substratum  behind  the  Greek  of  the  Synoptic 
Gospels  is  discussed,  it  is  objected  that  the  Semitic  languages  do  not  like  to  express  a 
complement  of  agent  (i.e.  that  which  accomplishes  the  action)  after  a  passive  verb,  and 
yet  this  is  found  very  frequently  in  the  Gospels  (68  certain  instances  and  21  possible 
examples).  The  Synoptic  Gospels  express  this  complement  by  using  either  a  preposition 
(hypo,  apo,  dia,  para ,  en,  ex,  epi,  or  endpion)  or  a  dative  or  genitive  without  a  preposi¬ 
tion,  constructions  judged  to  be  non-Semitic  by  the  principal  Hebrew  grammars.  The 
evidence  of  Qumran  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  leads  to  these  conclusions:  (1)  In  the  Qumran 
writings  a  complement  of  agent  after  a  passive  verb  can  be  introduced  by  the  preposi¬ 
tions  b,  mn,  or  l;  the  Hebrew  substantive  pny  preceded  by  l,  m,  or  ml;  or  a  dependent 
participle.  (2)  Though  the  construction  is  not  as  frequent  in  the  Qumran  writings  as  it  is 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  one  must  consider  the  fragmentary  state  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls 
and  the  differing  amounts  of  material  being  compared.  It  would  be  imprudent  either  to 
affirm  that  the  use  of  the  complement  of  agent  is  identical  in  the  Qumran  writings  and 
the  Synoptic  Gospels,  or  to  pretend  that  it  is  so  different  that  a  Semitic  substratum  for 
the  Gospels  is  impossible. — M.P.H. 

669.  P.  W.  Coxon,  “A  Note  on  the  Verb  YSR  (Aphel)  in  11  Q  tg  Job  XXXII,  3,” 
RevQum  9  (3,  ’78)  451-453. 

In  the  second  hemistich  of  Job  39:3,  the  Qumran  targumist  in  32:3  substituted  a 
question  addressed  to  Job  (whblyhn  twsr,  “and  do  you  send  forth  their  young?”)  for  the 
factual  statement  of  the  Masoretic  text  ( hblyhm  tslhnh,  “they  bring  forth  their  young”). 
He  thus  continued  the  series  of  rhetorical  questions  about  the  natural  habits  of  the  shy 
mountain-goat  (Job  39:1-2).  Of  interest  is  the  appearance  of  the  verb  ysr  (“to  send”).  The 
verb  is  well  known  from  Egyptian  Aramaic,  but  this  use  of  it  in  Qumran  Aramaic  is 
thought  to  be  unique.  Its  incorporation  in  the  Aramaic  of  llQtgJob  is  indicative  of  a 
conscious  archaizing  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Qumran  targumist,  who  endeavored  to 
produce  a  literary  translation  of  the  MT.  One  can  only  concur  with  M.  Sokoloff’s 
judgment  that  this  points  clearly  to  the  Official  Aramaic  origin  of  llQtgJob. — M.P.H. 

6 70.  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  “The  Targum  of  Leviticus  from  Qumran  Cave  4,”  Maarav 
[Santa  Monica,  CA]  1  (1,  ’78)  5-23. 

The  very  literal  rendering  of  Lev  16:12-15,  18-21  in  4QtgLev  is  noteworthy.  Whereas 
Onqelos  and  Neofiti  are  close  to  the  Qumran  targum  in  being  essentially  word-for-word 
versions  of  the  Hebrew  text,  ps  .-Jonathan  has  a  considerable  number  of  added  phrases. 

I  he  term  ksy’  in  4QtgLev  1:6  makes  it  clear  that  the  Hebrew  term  kapporet  in  Lev  16:14 
was  understood  by  at  least  one  group  of  pre-Christian  Palestinian  Jews  as  the  “cover”  or 
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“lid”  over  the  ark  of  the  testimony  in  the  holy  of  holies.  An  appendix  provides  a  glossary 
of  the  Aramaic  words  in  4QtgLev  and  4QtgJob. — D.J.H. 

671.  B.  S.  Jackson,  “Damascus  Document  IX,  16-23  and  Parallels,” RevQum  9  (3,  ’78) 
445-450. 

With  regard  to  the  detailed  argumentation  that  has  appeared  concerning  CD  9:16-23 
[see  §  21-941;  see  also  §§  18-694,  700;  21-260;  23-676],  brief  comments  on  some  emerging 
areas  of  disagreement  are  presented.  (1)  The  passage  contains  four  rules,  two  of  which 
(designated  A  and  B)  deal  with  capital  offenses.  The  reference  of  A  is  clearly  to  witnesses 
to  separate  offenses,  but  that  of  B  is  not  perfectly  clear.  (2)  N.  L.  Rabinovitch  has  failed 
to  establish  that  Mishnah  Sanhedrin  9:5  is  parallel  to  A.  (3)  The  notion  of  proof  by  testes 
singulares  appears  to  be  presupposed  by  some  NT  sources  (e.g.  the  resurrection  narra¬ 
tives).  (4)  Mishnah  Sanhedrin  9:5  is  a  genuine  parallel  to  B;  in  both  a  noncapital 
sanction  is  imposed  where  testes  singulares  are  insufficient  to  justify  the  death  penalty. 
(5)  There  is  no  indication  that  CD  elevates  the  mebaqqer  to  an  authority  with  greater 
powers  than  the  regular  court  of  the  community,  as  Rabinovitch  suggests.  (6)  None  of 
the  parallels  adduced  by  Rabinovitch  in  reply  to  Neusner  assists  in  either  dating  the 
rabbinic  material  or  identifying  the  origins  of  the  sectarian  rules. — M.P.H. 

672.  E.-M.  Laperrousaz  and  G.  Odent,  “La  datation  d’objets  provenant  de  Qoum- 
ran,  en  particulier  par  la  methode  utilisant  les  proprietes  du  Carbone  14,” 
Semitica  27  (’77)  83-98. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  article  (pp.  83-89)  Laperrousaz  describes  and  evaluates  the 
radiocarbon  datings  of  objects  found  in  the  caves,  ruins,  and  cemetery  at  Qumran.  In 
the  second  part  (pp.  89-98)  Odent  explains  the  principles,  methods,  and  limitations  of 
carbon- 14  dating. — D.J.H. 

673.  J.  Milgrom,  “The  Temple  Scroll,”  BibArch  41  (3,  ’78)  105-120. 

The  Qumran  Temple  Scroll  ( llQTemple )  begins  with  a  description  of  the  Temple 
building  and  moves  outward,  pausing  at  key  installations  to  cite  related  laws.  Thus  the 
outer  altar  (col.  12)  provides  the  basis  for  discussing  the  festivals  and  their  sacrifices 
(cols.  18-30);  the  slaughterhouse  is  the  logical  springboard  for  discussing  sacrificial 
procedure  (34-35);  the  outer  court  (40-46)  requires  a  treatment  of  the  second  tithe,  eaten 
in  that  court  (43);  the  safeguards  for  keeping  impure  birds  from  alighting  on  the 
sanctuary  (46)  make  their  enumeration  essential  (48);  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Temple  and 
the  Temple-city  mandates  the  laws  of  impurity  (45-51).  The  last  part  (5 1-66 [6 7]) 
follows  Deuteronomy  12-26,  but  neither  in  sequence  nor  in  entirety.  The  most  striking 
literary  feature  of  the  text  is  the  change  of  scriptural  quotations  to  the  first  person, 
making  the  entire  scroll  the  revealed  word  of  God.  Scriptural  texts  (e.g.  Deut  17:14-20; 
21:10-14;  21:22)  are  clarified  by  emendations  and  glosses,  and  innovations  and  polemics 
on  a  number  of  issues  are  included.  The  work  was  probably  composed  during  the  reign 
of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-104  B.C.)  or  slightly  earlier.  Y.  Yadin  believes  that  the  scroll 
corroborates  the  identification  of  the  sect  with  the  Essenes. — D.J.H. 

674.  J.  T.  Milik,  “Numerotation  des  feuilles  des  rouleaux  dans  le  scriptorium  de 
Qumran,”  Semitica  27  (’77)  75-81,  plates  X-XI. 

In  the  upper  right-hand  margins  of  4QSd  ( 4Q259 )  2  I  and  4QDa  ( 4Q266 )  1  I,  the  letters 
gimel  and  aleph  respectively  are  used  to  mark  the  succession  of  pages  in  the  scroll. 
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Photographs,  codicological  descriptions,  and  transcriptions  of  both  previously  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscripts  are  provided. — D.J.H. 

675r.  J.  T.  Milik  (ed.),  The  Books  of  Enoch,  Aramaic  Fragments  of  Qumran  Cave  4 
[NTA  21,  p.  107;  §  23-295r]. 

J.  Barr,  JournTheolStud  29  (2,  ’78)  517-530. — Milik  is  a  scholar  of  great  insight, 
ingenuity,  and  linguistic  flair,  and  his  book  is  rich  in  observation  and  fertile  in  imagina¬ 
tion.  The  essential  problem  is  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Aramaic  text  is  not 
found  in  the  fragments  at  all,  but  was  written  by  Milik  himself.  His  text  and  annotations 
represent  a  gigantic  hypothesis:  from  the  Greek  and  Ethiopic  versions  he  derives  an 
Aramaic  original,  and  at  the  same  time  he  explains  the  errors  or  misunderstandings 
through  which  the  Greek  or  Ethiopic  have  come  to  misrepresent  the  meaning  of  the 
original.  Even  within  the  “diplomatic”  transcription,  he  has  added  numerous  letters  and 
pieces  of  words.  The  introductory  material  would  make  sense  if  this  were  the  edition  of 
the  complete  text  of  1  Enoch  and  not  merely  of  the  tiny  Aramaic  fragments.  Further¬ 
more,  one  cannot  always  be  sure  that  all  the  words  registered  in  the  glossary  actually 
occur  in  the  text  or  indeed  occur  anywhere.  The  book  is  also  marred  by  defective 
annotations,  a  low  opinion  of  the  Ethiopic  text,  lack  of  attention  to  the  translation 
techniques  of  the  Greek  [see  §  23-665]  and  Ethiopic  versions,  numerous  gratuitous 
statements  of  very  dubious  value,  and  the  cumbersome  system  used  for  numbering  the 
fragments. — D.J.H. 

676.  J.  Neusner,  “Damascus  Document  IX,  17-22  and  Irrelevant  Parallels,”  RevQum 
9  (3,  ’78)  441-444. 

N.  L.  Rabinovitch  [§  21-941;  see  also  §§  18-694,  700;  21-260;  23-671]  grasped  neither 
the  question  concerning  CD  9:17-22  nor  its  context.  The  sole  question  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  able  to  show  that  the  positions  on  a  particular  legal  question  taken  by  CD  and  by 
those  authorities  who  flourished  before  A.D.  70  and  are  cited  in  the  literature  of  later 
rabbis  as  Pharisees,  run  sufficiently  close  to  warrant  concluding  with  L.  Ginzberg  that 
CD  derives  from  a  Pharisaic  group.  A  further  point  can  be  added  to  the  original  discus¬ 
sion.  The  argument  that  the  rabbinic  traditions  about  the  pre-A.D.  70  Pharisees  do  not 
sustain  Ginzberg’s  general  conclusion  leaves  the  false  impression  that  these  materials  are 
deemed  generally  accurate  representations  of  the  state  of  Pharisaic  opinion  before  A.D. 
70.  But  this  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted.  The  further  prevailing  assumption  that 
materials  lacking  attributions  to  particular  authorities  are  very  old  is  certainly  false. — 
M.P.H. 

677.  E.  Puech  and  F.  Garcia,  “Remarques  sur  la  Colonne  XXXVIII  de  11  Q  tg 
Job,”  RevQum  9  (3,  ’78)  401-407. 

One  of  the  textual  problems  of  the  book  of  Job  is  the  end  of  the  book,  for  which  the 
Septuagint  contains  a  longer  text  than  the  MT.  It  seems  improbable  that  HQtgJob  lies 
behind  this  Greek  translation,  but  there  are  agreements  in  detail  between  the  Qumran 
text  and  the  LXX  that  seem  to  point  to  a  common  exegetical  tradition.  The  editors  have 
suggested  that  llQtgJob  represents  a  previously  unknown  stage  of  the  text  of  Job.  This 
would  be  the  first  stage,  the  Masoretic  text  would  be  the  second,  and  the  LXX  the  third. 
A  photograph  of  col.  38  of  llQtgJob  and  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  text  are  presented, 
with  the  resulting  conclusion  that  the  hypothesis  of  three  stages  is  obsolete  but  that  a 
common  exegetical  tradition  lies  behind  the  different  witnesses  of  the  text. — M.P.H. 
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678.  C.  Romaniuk,  “Le  Theme  de  la  Sagesse  dans  les  Documents  de  Qumran,”  Rev 
Qum  9  (3,  ’78)  429-435. 

The  wisdom  terminology  of  the  Qumran  texts  is  considerably  richer  than  that  of  the 
OT.  However,  an  examination  of  the  theological  content  of  the  Hebrew  words  ski  (the 
wisdom  and  understanding  of  God),  ‘rmh  (human  prudence),  d‘t  (the  knowledge  of  the 
sons  of  light),  mwsr  (natural  human  wisdom),  hkmh  (the  divine  attribute  of  wisdom 
manifested  in  creatures),  and  bynh  (understanding  given  by  the  spirit  of  truth),  as  these 
terms  are  used  in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls,  shows  that  the  Qumran  notion  of  wisdom  grew 
out  of  and  depended  on  that  of  the  OT. — M.P.H. 

679.  L.  Rosso-Ubigli,  “II  Documento  di  Damasco  e  la  Halakah  Settaria  (Rassegna  di 
Studi),”  RevQum  9  (3,  ’78)  357-399. 

In  1910  S.  Schechter  published  the  editio  princeps  of  a  medieval  copy  of  a  work 
known  today  as  Damascus  Document.  Since  the  discovery  of  fragments  of  this  work  in 
the  caves  at  Qumran,  there  has  been  renewed  interest  in  it;  the  editio  princeps  was 
reprinted  in  1970  with  a  preface  by  J.  A.  Fitzmyer.  The  work  contains  a  lengthy  legal 
section,  and  through  analysis  of  the  halakah  scholars  have  attempted  to  shed  some  light 
on  the  identification  of  the  community  in  which  the  document  originated.  Recent  studies 
are  discussed  according  to  these  headings:  (1)  the  Zadokite  thesis,  (2)  the  Sadducean 
thesis,  (3)  the  relation  to  the  Karaites,  and  (4)  the  Pharisaic  thesis,  with  the  conclusion 
that  the  halakah  reflects  a  Zadokite  priesthood. — M.P.H. 

680.  J.  P.  Siegel,  “Two  Further  Medieval  References  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteous¬ 
ness,”  RevQum  9  (3,  ’78)  437-440. 

The  title  mwrh  hsdq  (“Teacher  of  Righteousness”  or  “Righteous  Teacher”),  which 
occurs  in  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  referring  to  the  founder  of  the  Qumran  community,  also 
appears  in  medieval  Karaite  literature  denoting  an  eschatological  figure  corresponding 
to  the  (rabbanite)  Elijah  the  prophet,  the  precursor  of  the  messiah.  Two  further  medi¬ 
eval  references  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  occur  in  the  Hebrew  concluding  prayers 
subjoined  to  two  lists  of  alleged  ancient  variant  Pentateuchal  readings:  “May  the 
Teacher  of  Righteousness  come  (and)  say  to  us  in  our  days”  (the  Farhi  Bible,  an 
illuminated  Spanish  biblical  codex  completed  on  Wednesday,  the  13th  of  Kislev,  5143 
A.C.  [=  19  November  1382 J,  folio  146);  and  “May  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness  come 
speedily  in  our  days  and  say  to  us”  (Paris,  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  MS  Heb.  No.  31,  a 
Spanish  biblical  codex  dated  A.D.  1404,  folio  399).  Faced  with  what  was  presumed  to  be 
a  genuine  list  of  ancient  Pentateuchal  variants,  a  pious  medieval  Karaite  added  the 
prayer  to  the  Teacher  of  Righteousness,  supposing  that  he  would  at  some  future  date 
make  known  the  full  significance  of  the  variants. — M.P.H. 

Dead  Sea  Scrolls,  §  23-396. 


Jewish  Backgrounds 

681.  M.  Adinolfi,  “Gli  omologhi  del  sacrificio  di  espiazione  nel  giudaismo  antico,” 
BibOr  20  (2-3,  ’78)  113-122. 

The  idea  of  spiritual  sacrifice  is  found  in  the  writings  of  the  OT,  Hellenistic  Judaism, 
and  Palestinian  Judaism.  Expiatory  sacrifices  could  be  offered  for  one’s  own  faults  or  the 
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faults  of  others.  The  two  themes  were  personalized  in  the  expiatory  service  of  the  Son  of 
Man  (see  Mk  10:45). — D.J.H. 

682.  P.  Bilde,  “The  Roman  Emperor  Gaius  (Caligula)’s  Attempt  to  Erect  his  Statue  in 
the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,”  StudTheol  32  (1,  ’78)  67-93. 

This  analysis  of  the  accounts  of  Caligula’s  attempt  to  erect  a  statue  of  himself  in  the 
Jerusalem  Temple  (Josephus,  War  2:184-203;  Ant.  18:261-309;  Philo,  Legatio  199-338; 
etc.)  focuses  on  six  problems:  the  reason  for  the  emperor’s  decision  and  the  character  of 
the  project,  Petronius’  attitude,  the  Jewish  opposition,  King  Agrippa’s  intervention,  the 
cancellation  of  the  project,  and  the  chronological  question.  The  events  in  Palestine 
during  the  autumn  of  A.D.  40  constituted  an  important  and  well-witnessed  link  in  the 
long  series  of  clashes  between  the  Jews  and  their  foreign  occupiers  in  ancient  times.  All 
the  ingredients  for  a  major  confrontation  were  present.  Only  King  Agrippa’s  clever 
policy,  combined  with  rather  fortunate  circumstances  on  the  Roman  side,  prevented  the 
conflict  from  developing  into  a  full  combat.  The  event  is  usually  unfairly  treated  in  the 
secondary  literature,  and  this  study  is  yet  another  proof  that  Josephus  was  a  better 
historian  than  has  been  assumed  during  most  of  the  last  hundred  years. — D.J.H. 

683.  R.  Brown,  “Midrashim  as  Oral  Traditions,”  HebUnCollAnn  47  (’76)  181-189. 

Three  midrashim  from  Genesis  Rabbah  can  best  be  comprehended  if  they  are  under¬ 
stood  in  the  oral  context  in  which  they  developed.  (1)  The  Greek  loanword  ’pystqytyh  in 
the  Aramaic  exposition  of  Gen  29:13  arouses  an  association  between  the  two  similarly 
sounding  Greek  words  episitika  (“provisions”)  and  epesteiche  (“he  was  going  toward”). 
(2)  The  connection  between  Gen  23:18  and  the  broken  quills  needed  to  write  “the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Heth”  rests  upon  the  supposed  connection  between  Imqnh  (“as  a  possession”)  in 
the  biblical  text  and  qnh  (“reed”)  and  the  use  of  the  Greek  loanword  qwlmws  for  “reed 
pen.”  (3)  The  reference  to  Esau  (or  Rome)  as  a  pig  on  the  basis  of  Gen  25:25  involves  a 
play  on  the  Greek  he  sys  (“the  pig”)  and  the  name  of  Esau. — D.J.H. 

684.  D.  Cohn-Sherbok,  “The  Jewish  doctrine  of  Hell,”  Religion  8  (2,  ’78)  196-209. 

The  rabbinic  writings  contain  many  passages  concerning  the  name  of  hell,  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  hell,  its  purpose  and  nature,  its  tortures,  and  deliverance  from  its  torments.  The 
doctrine  of  hell  is  a  fundamental  tenet  of  rabbinic  Judaism,  even  though  some  modern 
Jewish  apologists  disregard  it. — D.J.H. 

685.  N.  A.  Dahl  and  A.  F.  Segal,  “Philo  and  the  Rabbis  on  the  Names  of  God,” 
JournStudJud  9(1,  ’78)  1-28. 

The  rabbis  taught  that  the  names  Elohim  and  Yahweh  symbolized  God’s  judgment 
and  his  mercy  respectively,  but  Philo  taught  the  reverse,  i.e.  that  theos  represents  the 
beneficent  power  and  kyrios  the  punishing  power.  A.  Marmorstein  was  correct  in  stress¬ 
ing  that  Philo’s  doctrine  of  the  meaning  of  the  divine  names  was  a  widespread  tradition. 
There  is  no  conclusive  evidence,  however,  for  the  use  of  the  Philonic  model  within  the 
rabbinic  community.  The  standard  rabbinic  doctrine  only  emerged  in  the  late  2nd 
century'  under  pressure  from  Hellenistic  Jews,  Christians,  and  gnostics.  The  deeper  issue 
in  the  Philonic,  rabbinic,  and  other  relevant  texts  was  whether  the  names  symbolized 
the  complementary  attributes  of  one  God  or  referred  to  a  plurality  of  more  or  less 
independent  divine  beings. — D.J.H. 
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686.  W.  D.  Davies,  “La  dimension  ‘territoriale’  du  judaisme,”  RechSciRel  66  (4,  78) 
533-568. 

Examination  of  the  classic  Jewish  writings,  the  Jewish  liturgies  and  observances,  and 
secondary  sources  reveals  the  existence  of  an  inseparable  bond  between  Yahweh,  Israel, 
and  the  land.  But  a  look  at  the  different  concepts  of  Judaism,  the  history  of  the  Zionist 
movement,  the  rabbinic  attitude,  and  life  in  exile  shows  that  this  bond  has  been  affirmed 
with  varying  degrees  of  emphasis.  The  apparent  contradiction  between  the  theology  of 
Judaism  and  the  concrete  facts  of  Jewish  history  has  been  resolved  in  the  experience  of 
the  Jews,  who  are  always  “on  the  way”  toward  the  land.  The  Torah  is  indeed  the  heart 
of  Judaism,  but  within  this  heart  there  is  the  land. — D.J.H. 

687.  G.  Delling,  “Einwirkungen  der  Sprache  der  Septuaginta  in  ‘Joseph  und 
Aseneth,’  ”  JoumStudJud  9  (1,  78)  29-56. 

Joseph  and  Asenath  reflects  the  influence  of  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  in  its 
idiomatic  expressions,  combinations  of  words,  special  use  of  certain  words,  taking  over 
of  characteristic  expressions  in  a  fixed  form,  ways  of  describing  God  and  other  figures, 
ideas  and  images,  and  borrowing  of  entire  sentences.  Relying  upon  the  Septuagint  as  the 
Holy  Scripture  of  his  community,  the  author  of  Joseph  and  Asenath  alluded  to  Psalms 
and  Genesis  most  frequently. — D.J.H. 

688r.  D.  J.  Harrington  et  al.,  Pseudo-Philon.  Les  Antiquites  Bibliques  [NT A  21,  p. 

217]. 

M.  Wadsworth,  “A  New  Pseudo-Philo,”  J ournJ ewStnd  29  (2,  78)  186-191. — The 
authors’  “comfortable”  account  of  Biblical  Antiquities  as  a  popular  history  of  a  nonsec¬ 
tarian  kind  destined  for  a  wide  public  before  A.D.  70  preempts  the  more  detailed 
discussion  that  certain  important  sections  demand  if  one  were  to  take  a  different  view  of 
it.  In  fact,  convincing  reasons  may  be  advanced  for  dating  the  book  after  A.D.  70  in  the 
closing  years  of  the  1st  century,  e.g.  allusions  to  suffering  and  dislocation  and  the 
insistence  on  repentance  as  the  condition  for  redemption  within  the  covenant  alliance. 
There  are  a  number  of  anomalies  in  P.-M.  Bogaert’s  conclusion  that  19:7  cannot  be  used 
to  support  a  post-A.D.  70  date,  and  C.  Perrot  has  failed  to  recognize  that  the  passage 
alludes  to  the  cessation  of  the  Temple  sacrifices.  The  two  volumes  are  a  useful  contribu¬ 
tion  to  ps. -Philo  studies.  Because  of  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  team  of  scholars 
responsible  for  this  edition,  more  of  the  scholarly  public  will  be  able  to  read  the  narrative 
with  profit  and  insight. — D.J.H. 

689.  L.  Hartman,  “  ‘Comfort  of  the  Scriptures’ — an  Early  Jewish  Interpretation  of 
Noah’s  Salvation,  I  En.  10:16-11:2,”  SvenskExegArs  41-42  (76-77)  87-96. 

The  interpretative  use  of  Genesis  6-9  in  1  Enoch  10:16-1 1:2  is  a  very  early  example  of 
Jewish  scriptural  exegesis.  The  interpretation  is  carried  out  with  methods  that  are 
similar  to  those  used  in  later  exegesis:  typology,  combining  biblical  texts,  allegory,  and 
discovering  several  meanings  in  a  single  passage.  The  process  had  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  the  sacred  text  topical  and  applicable  for  the  believing  community. — D.J.H. 

690.  L.  Herrmann,  “Bannoun  ou  Ioannoun.  Felix  ou  Festus?  (Flavius  Josephe,  Vie, 
11  et  1 3)”  RevEtudJuiv  135  (1-3,  76)  151-155. 

That  there  is  a  relationship  between  Josephus’  account  of  his  own  precocity  in  Life  9 
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and  the  account  about  the  boy  Jesus  in  Lk  2:41-47  is  incontestable.  The  name  Bannoun 
in  Life  1 1  is  an  error  for  Idannoun,  the  accusative  of  Idannes.  This  was  John  the  son  of 
John,  who  is  mentioned  in  Antiquities  20:14  and  was  the  author  of  Revelation  and 
Hebrews.  The  name  of  the  Roman  governor  in  Life  13  must  have  been  Festus,  not 
Felix.  — D.J.H. 

691.  S.  B.  Hoenig,  “The  Designated  Number  of  Kinds  of  Labor  Prohibited  on  the 
Sabbath,”  J ewQuartRev  68  (4,  ’78)  193-208. 

Jubilees  2:15  prohibited  twenty-two  kinds  of  labor  on  the  Sabbath  on  the  basis  of  the 
twenty-two  acts  of  creation.  This  number  of  sabbatical  prohibitions  preceded  the  rab- 

V 

binic  enumeration  of  thirty-nine  kinds  of  labor  prohibited  on  the  Sabbath  (see  w.  Sabb. 
7:2).— D.J.H. 

692.  H.  Jacobson,  “Hermippus,  Pythagoras  and  the  Jews RevEtudJuiv  135  (1-3,  ’76) 
145-149. 

The  Jewish  elements  in  the  beliefs  and  practices  attributed  to  Pythagoras  by  Hermip¬ 
pus  of  Smyrna  according  to  Josephus’  Against  Apion  1:164-165  can  be  clarified  by 
attention  to  three  texts  from  the  book  of  Exodus  on  avoidance  of  blasphemy  (Exod  22:2  7 
[28]),  not  passing  any  spot  where  an  ass  has  collapsed  (Exod  23:5),  and  avoidance  of 
waters  that  leave  one  thirsty  (Exod  23:7). — D.J.H. 

693.  K.  Koch,  “Offenbaren  wird  sich  das  Reich  Gottes,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  158-165. 

In  the  Targums  of  the  Prophets,  Yahweh  is  recognized  as  king  in  the  present  time,  but 
it  is  understood  that  his  mlkwt ’  will  be  made  manifest  at  the  eschaton.  The  term  mlkwV 
has  the  sense  of  “kingdom”  more  than  “reign.”  Though  the  motifs  of  imminent  expecta¬ 
tion  and  proleptic  signs  of  the  kingdom  are  absent  from  the  Targums  of  the  Prophets, 
their  teaching  about  the  kingdom  of  God  is  closer  to  Jesus’  teaching  than  that  of  other 
contemporary  bodies  of  literature. — D.J.H. 

694.  O.  C.  M.  Kvarme,  “Skrift  og  tradisjon.  En  innfpring  i  den  rabbinske  midrasj- 
litteratur  med  saerlig  henblikk  pa  Mekilta  de  Rabbi  Jismael”  [Scripture  and  Tra¬ 
dition.  An  Introduction  to  Rabbinic  Midrashic  Literature  with  Particular  Atten¬ 
tion  to  the  Mekilta  of  Rabbi  Ishmael],  TidsTeolKirk  49  (3,  ’78)  173-195. 

After  describing  the  various  kinds  of  rabbinic  literature  (midrash,  mishnah,  halakah, 
haggadah),  the  article  divides  the  midrashic  writings  into  three  subcategories  (exegeti- 
cal,  homiletic,  and  narrative)  and  explains  the  midrashic  methods  of  exegesis.  Finally, 
Mekilta  of  Rabbi  Ishmael  is  examined  with  reference  to  its  literary  character,  traditions, 
setting  in  life,  date,  and  theology.  A  bibliographical  section  concludes  the  article. — 
D.J.H. 

695.  P.  Lenhardt,  “Voies  de  la  continuity  juive.  Aspects  de  la  relation  maitre-disciple 
d’apres  la  litterature  rabbinique  ancienne,”  RechSciRel  66  (4,  ’78)  489-516. 

The  Torah,  which  the  Mishnah  traces  back  to  Moses,  comprises  not  only  the  Scrip¬ 
tures  but  also  the  oral  tradition  that  interprets  them.  The  religious  fidelity  of  the  disciple 
to  the  master’s  teaching  was  both  the  guarantee  of  authentic  preservation  and  the 
moving  force  of  legitimate  innovation  carried  out  especially  by  means  of  exegesis.  The 
amplitude  and  the  limits  of  this  innovation  are  illustrated  by  the  debate  at  Yavneh 
between  Rabbi  Aqiba  and  his  masters  Eliezer  and  Joshua. — D.J.H. 
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696.  W.  L.  Lipscomb,  “A  Tradition  from  the  Book  of  Jubilees  in  Armenian,” 
JournJewStucL  29  (2,  ’78)  149-163. 

A  late  Armenian  manuscript  preserved  at  the  Armenian  Patriarchate  in  Jerusalem 
contains  the  names  of  the  wives  of  the  biblical  patriarchs  from  Adam  to  Jacob.  Com¬ 
parison  of  this  list  with  the  Ethiopic  Jubilees  and  with  five  other  lists  shows  that  the 
names  were  taken  from  Jubilees  3:34-11:14  and  that  the  original  language  of  Jubilees 
was  Hebrew.  A  detailed  commentary  on  the  names  is  included. — D.J.H. 

697.  E.  Martinez  Borobio,  “El  Midras  de  Neofiti,  Gen  44,18.  Dos  versiones  di- 
ferentes  de  una  hagada,”  EstBib  35  (1-2,  ’76)  79-86. 

Preserved  in  the  text  of  Neofiti  is  a  fusion  of  two  different  forms  of  the  same  tradition 
(referred  to  here  as  A  and  B)  of  the  midrash  on  Gen  44:18.  In  addition  there  are  marginal 
notes  (designated  M),  in  which  another  targumic  text  is  preserved.  The  three  texts  are 
presented  in  Aramaic  and  Spanish.  The  tradition  referred  to  as  B  is  the  basic  text.  It  is 
divided  into  two  parts  by  the  insertion  of  the  shorter  A-text,  and  M  agrees  substantially 
with  A. — M.P.H. 

698.  N.  J.  McEleney,  “Orthodoxy  in  Judaism  of  the  First  Christian  Century.  Replies 
to  David  E.  Aune  and  Lester  L.  Grabbe, ”  JournStudJud  9  (1,  ’78)  83-88. 

In  an  earlier  article  [§  18-1083]  the  author  argued  that  in  lst-century  A.D.  Judaism 
there  existed  an  orthodoxy  requiring  belief  in  and  acceptance  of  the  God  of  Israel,  the 
special  status  of  the  chosen  people,  and  the  Mosaic  Law.  D.  E.  Aune  [§  21-262]  has 
misunderstood  and  misrepresented  the  article  by  twisting  the  author  into  divorcing 
belief  from  action  and  then  opting  for  belief  as  though  action  were  unimportant.  He  has 
in  no  way  refuted  the  thesis.  L.  L.  Grabbe  [§  22-964]  has  failed  to  see  that  the  question 
of  orthodoxy  (i.e.  belief  in  the  God  of  Israel,  the  chosen  people,  and  the  Law)  was  one  of 
Jewish  identity  in  the  first  Christian  century. — D.J.H. 

699.  B.  McNeil,  “The  Narration  of  Zosimus,”  JournStudJud  9  (1,  ’78)  68-82. 

None  of  the  Christian  echoes  is  an  integral  part  of  Narration  of  Zosimus  1-17,  and 
their  excision  does  not  require  any  major  surgery.  The  heroes  of  the  document  are  a 
pre-Christian  group  of  Jewish  ascetics,  the  Rechabites  (see  Jeremiah  35),  and  there  are 
positive  indications  of  a  Jewish  origin  for  the  Urschrift.  Its  lack  of  messianism  or  final 
eschatology  disqualifies  it  as  an  Essene  work.  There  are  some  indications  that  the 
Rechabites  were  the  Therapeutae  described  by  Philo  in  De  vita  contemplativa.  Narra¬ 
tion  of  Zosimus  is  a  meditation  on  Jeremiah  35  written  to  show  how  that  account  of  the 
Rechabites  was  directly  relevant  to  the  life  of  the  Therapeutic  community.  The  ideals  of 
sexual  continence,  dietary  asceticism,  and  continuous  intercessory  prayer  were  shared 
by  the  Christian  monastic  group  that  made  the  present  Greek  redaction  and  added  the 
coda  in  chaps.  18-22. — D.J.H. 

700.  J.  Neusner,  “From  Scripture  to  Mishnah.  The  Origins  of  Tractate  Niddah,” 
JournJewStud  29  (2,  ’78)  135-148. 

The  laws  in  m.  Niddah  clearly  begin  at  the  point  at  which  someone  determined  to 
undertake  a  careful  reading  of  Scripture  on  the  matter  of  the  bodily  excretions  of  women 
(see  Lev  15:19;  15:24;  15:25;  12:2;  12:4-5)  and  to  draw  practical  consequences  from  the 
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results  of  that  reading.  The  earliest  assigned  rules  belong  to  Shammai  and  Hillel,  with 
the  Houses  coming  later;  the  Yavneans  and  the  Ushans  subsequently  worked  out  the 
implications  of  the  rule  of  Hillel.  The  agendum  of  the  tractate  is  Pharisaic:  Because  the 
tabernacle  is  in  their  midst,  Israel  must  be  clean,  even  when  not  in  the  tabernacle.  The 
mishnaic  tractates  on  the  sources  of  uncleanness  ( Niddah ,  Nega'im,  and  Zabim)  are 
entirely  dependent  for  their  principles  on  the  written  Torah,  but  this  is  not  the  case  with 
the  tractates  concerning  the  objects  of  uncleanness  and  the  means  for  removing 
uncleanness. — D  .J.H. 

701r.  J.  Neusner,  A  History  of  the  Mishnaic  Law  of  Purities,  22  vols.  (Leiden:  Brill, 
1974-77). 

S.  H.  Levey,  “Neusner’s  Purities:  Monumental  Masterpiece  of  Mishnaic  Learning: 
An  Essay-Review  of  Jacob  Neusner’s  A  History  of  the  Mishnaic  Law  of  Purities  (22 
Volumes),”  JournAmAcadRel  46  (3,  ’78)  337-359. — This  massive  work  overshadows  and 
outshines  by  far  all  previous  efforts  in  the  field.  Neusner’s  methodology  is  thorough, 
objective,  and  sound,  exploring  the  various  possibilities  emerging  from  his  exhaustive 
research.  He  applies  historical  and  literary  analysis  to  his  subject,  produces  an  original 
translation  of  the  texts,  and  offers  his  own  exegetical  commentary  after  a  meticulous 
probing  of  the  previous  commentators.  He  is  innovative  and  creative,  and  his  conclu¬ 
sions  are  solid  and  challenging.  Neusner  has  established  himself  among  the  towering 
personalities  of  the  rabbinic  tradition  and  among  the  giant  critical  rabbinic  scholars  of 
all  time. — D.J.H. 

702.  J.  Neusner,  “The  Tasks  of  Theology  in  Judaism:  A  Humanistic  Program,”  Journ 
Rel  59  (1,  ’79)  71-86. 

The  principal  task  of  theology  in  Judaism  is  to  draw  out  and  make  explicit  the 
normative  statements  of  the  acknowledged  sources  of  Judaism  and  to  learn  how  to 
renew  discourse  in  accord  with  those  norms.  The  disciplines  of  hermeneutics,  history  of 
religions,  and  history  only  define  the  parameters  within  which  theology  is  to  be  done. 
The  coming  task  of  theology  in  Judaism  is  to  define  Judaism  through  the  theological 
study  of  the  now  neglected  canon  of  the  halakah,  for  in  the  great  halakic  texts  the 
humanistic  concerns  of  theology  in  Judaism  are  encapsulated  and  awaiting  discovery. 
These  halakic  texts  must  be  studied  with  reference  to  the  inner  issues  they  address,  the 
human  meaning  of  those  issues,  the  particular  times  and  settings  in  which  the  texts  were 
framed,  and  the  continuing  and  enduring  social  and  historical  realities  of  the  Jewish 
people.  There  is  a  threefold  set  of  tasks  for  theology  in  Judaism:  (1)  defining  Judaism,  (2) 
discovering  the  human  situation  to  which  Judaism  responds,  and  (3)  creating  those 
modes  of  advocacy  and  apologetics  that  will  permit  contemporary  Jews  to  gain  renewed 
access  to  that  Judaism  subject  to  definition. — D.J.H. 

703.  A.  Paul,  “Bulletin  de  litterature  intertestamentaire.  Du  Judaisme  ancien  au 
Judeo-Christianisme,”  RechSciRel  66  (3,  ’78)  343-387. 

Descriptions  and  evaluations  of  thirty-one  books  published  in  various  languages  are 
presented  under  these  headings:  historical  context  and  social  framework  (six  items); 
Flavius  Josephus  and  Philo  of  Alexandria  (five);  pseudepigraphical  and/or  apocalyptic 
writings  (five);  Qumran,  Targums,  and  other  Jewish  literature  (nine);  and  from  Judaism 
to  Christianity  (six). — D.J.H. 
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704.  T.  Rajak,  “Moses  in  Ethiopia:  Legend  and  Literature,”  JournJewStud  29  (2,  ’78) 
111-122. 

The  author  whom  Josephus  followed  in  his  account  of  Moses’  exploits  in  Ethiopia 
(Ant.  2:242-253)  was  an  Alexandrian  Jew  in  touch  with  contemporary  historiography, 
whose  aim  was  to  bring  a  Jewish  “hero”  into  the  sphere  of  Greek  historical  or  quasi- 
historical  writing,  and  who  took  considerable  pains  to  do  so  plausibly,  developing  in  a 
Greek  way  a  current  Jewish  legend.  This  source  and  Artapanus  probably  drew  on  a 
common  fund  of  oral  material  (as  well  as,  possibly,  on  literature);  that  is  the  best 
explanation  for  their  complex  relationship  and  the  rich,  inventive  detail  found  in 
both. — D.J.H. 

705.  P.  A.  Robinson,  “To  Stretch  out  the  Feet:  A  Formula  for  Death  in  the  Testa¬ 
ments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,”  JoumBibLit  97  (3,  ’78)  369-374. 

Four  of  the  patriarchs,  as  they  are  about  to  die,  are  said  to  “stretch  out”  ( ekteind )  their 
feet  (see  T.  Levi  19:4;  T.  Iss.  7:9;  T.  Jos.  20:4;  T.  Benj.  12:1).  Gad,  however,  “draws  up” 
( exaird )  his  feet  (see  T.  Gad  8:4).  it  is  easy  to  see  how  a  translator  or  compiler,  seeing  a 
form  of  ’sp  (meaning  “draw  up,”  as  in  Gen  49:33)  in  which  the  aleph  was  missing,  and 
being  perhaps  familiar  with  Isa  11:11  where  ysp  means  “stretch  out,”  could  have  mis¬ 
taken  the  meaning  and  translated  the  verb  with  a  form  of  ekteind.  The  only  way  to  explain 
this  specific  textual  problem  and  the  thoroughgoing  Christian  flavor  of  Testaments  is  to 
posit  a  united  Hebrew  tradition  used  by  the  author  as  one  of  several  sources. — D.J.H. 

706.  J.  Salvador,  “E  Autentico  o  ‘Testimonium  Flavianum’?”  RevistCultBib  2  (6,  ’78) 
137-151. 

After  a  biographical  sketch  of  Flavius  Josephus  and  a  brief  description  of  his  writings, 
the  article  turns  to  Antiquities  18:63-64,  where  the  celebrated  testimony  about  Jesus  is 
found.  It  reviews  the  opinions  on  this  passage  in  antiquity  and  in  more  recent  schol¬ 
arship,  discusses  the  restitution  of  the  text  to  a  more  original  form,  the  external  and 
internal  arguments  for  the  present  text,  and  the  significance  of  the  disputed  phrases  in 
the  passage.  The  overall  authenticity  of  the  testimony  is  accepted,  pending  further 
scholarly  investigation. — S.B.M. 

707.  D.  R.  Schultz,  “The  Origin  of  Sin  in  Irenaeus  and  Jewish  Pseudepigraphical 
Literature,”  VigChrist  32  (3,  ’78)  161-190. 

For  the  formulation  of  his  ideas  on  sin  and  its  origin,  Irenaeus  depended  on  earlier 
Jewish  traditions  that  are  substantially  available  in  the  Apocrypha  and  Pseudepigrapha 
of  the  OT.  The  origin  of  human  sinfulness  is  attributed  to  Adam’s  fall  from  paradise,  the 
instigation  of  the  angels,  and  the  combination  of  these  two  motifs. — D.J.H. 

708.  L.  Stachowiak,  “Pouczenia  etyczne  w  literaturze  mi^dzvtestamentalnej  (Die 
sittlichen  Mahnungen  in  der  intertestamentlichen  Literatur),”  CollTheol  48  (3,  ’78) 
43-62. 

Paraenesis  in  intertestamental  literature  was  rooted  in  Hellenistic  moral  teaching, 
Jewish  missionary  efforts  among  the  Gentiles,  Jewish  catechisms  for  converts,  and 
synagogue  homilies — all  intended  to  guide  human  choices.  Paraenesis  took  the  form  of 
didactic  narratives  like  Tobit  and  Esther,  haggadic  and  halakic  commentaries  on  Scrip¬ 
ture  like  Genesis  Apocryphon,  and  moral  admonitions  in  farewell  addresses  modeled  on 
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covenant  formularies  like  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs.  In  Palestinian  Judaism, 
paraenetic  content  developed  from  ritual-legal  ethics  into  an  ethics  of  piety  and  love  of 
neighbor  as  in  Jubilees,  1  Enoch,  the  Qumran  literature,  and  Paul’s  writings.  On  the 
other  hand,  early  rabbinism  settled  for  a  mundane,  commonsense  ethics  attainable  by 
ordinary  people.  In  the  Diaspora,  Plellenistic  Judaism  drew  on  all  available  traditions  in 
order  to  present  OT  moral  teaching. — J.P. 

709.  G.  Stemberger,  “Heilsvorstellungen  im  nachbiblischen  Judentum  f  Bib  Kirch  33 
(4,  ’78)  115-121. 

The  rabbinic  hopes  for  salvation  were  not  radically  different  from  those  of  earlier 
Jewish  apocalypticism  (e.g.  4  Ezra  and  2  Baruch).  The  major  themes  of  both  were  the 
signs  before  the  eschaton,  the  end  of  foreign  domination,  the  gathering  of  Israel, 
Jerusalem  and  the  Temple,  the  reign  of  Torah,  and  the  coming  world. — D.J.H. 

710.  M.  E.  Stone,  “The  Book  of  Enoch  and  Judaism  in  the  Third  Century  B.C.E.,” 
CathBibQuart  40  (4,  ’78)  479-492. 

Careful  examination  of  the  Book  of  the  Watchers  ( 1  Enoch  1-36)  and  the  Astronomi¬ 
cal  Book  (1  Enoch  72-82)  together  with  the  fragmentary  Qumran  manuscripts  of  these 
passages  can  provide  some  insights  into  the  character  of  Judaism  in  the  3rd  century  B.C. 
It  is  now  known  that  a  developed  “scientific”  lore  about  astronomy,  calendar,  cosmol¬ 
ogy,  and  angelology  existed  then.  From  1  Enoch  14  it  is  clear  that  a  tradition  (and 
apparently  the  practice)  of  ascent  to  the  heavenly  environs  of  the  deity  was  also  well 
established  by  that  time.  Among  the  groups  of  assimilationists  and  the  pious,  the  wise 
and  the  Hasideans,  a  place  must  now  be  found  for  those  who  cultivated  sacred  specula¬ 
tions  on  subjects  represented  in  the  early  parts  of  1  Enoch. — D.J.H. 

711.  A.  Suski,  “Jozef  i  Asenet.  Wst§p,  przeklad  z  greckiego,  komentarz”  [Joseph  and 
Asenath.  Introduction,  Translation  from  the  Greek,  Commentary],  StucLTheol 
Vars  16  (2,  ’78)  199-240. 

A  sixteen-page  introduction  summarizes  contemporary  scholarly  opinion  on  Joseph 
and  Asenath.  The  Polish  translation  (with  accompanying  commentary  in  footnotes)  is 
based  on  M.  Philonenko’s  edition  of  the  Greek  text  (1968). — J.P. 

712.  L.  Wachter,  “Spekulationen  fiber  den  Tod  im  rabbinischen  Judentum,”  Kairos 
20  (2,  ’78)  81-97. 

The  legend  of  Miriam  in  b.  Hag.  4b-5a  involves  a  complex  of  important  concepts 
connected  with  death:  the  bringing  of  death  by  the  angel  of  death,  the  predetermination 
of  the  individual’s  death  and  the  inclusion  of  this  individual  within  a  generation,  and  the 
possibility  of  putting  off  the  predetermination  by  means  of  pious  deeds  in  accord  with 
the  Scriptures.  The  body  of  the  article  traces  the  occurrence  of  these  motifs  in  rabbinic 
literature. — D.  J.  H. 

713.  O.  Wahl,  “Vier  neue  Textzeugen  der  ‘Visio  beati  Esdrae,’  ”  Salesianum  40  (3,  ’78) 
583-589. 

Since  the  recent  edition  of  Vision  of  Blessed  Ezra  [NTA  22,  p.  358]  four  more  Latin 
manuscripts  belonging  to  the  same  recension  as  MS  H  have  come  to  light.  The  vision 
was  probably  narrated  in  the  first  person,  as  in  MS  L,  and  before  the  12th  century  the 
extent  of  the  work  was  shortened  in  MS  V.  The  many  verbal  differences  between  the 
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three  recensions  and  even  within  the  H  recension  indicate  that  the  textual  history  of  the 
work  is  somewhat  complicated.  A  collation  of  the  four  new  witnesses  is  included. — 
D.J.H. 

Greco-Roman  Backgrounds 

714.  H.  Cancik,  “Versuche  zum  Gluck.  Drei  Interpretationen  zur  Religions-  und  Gei- 
stesgeschichte  im  Rom  der  neutestamentlichen  Epoche:  Phaedrus,  Plinius,  Epik- 
tet,”  BibKirch  33  (4,  ’78)  122-130. 

The  article  translates  and  discusses  texts  on  the  nature  of  happiness  and  salvation  by 
the  fabulist  Phaedrus,  Pliny  the  Elder,  and  Epictetus.  The  three  authors  represent 
different  literary  genres  (poetic  fable,  oratory,  diatribe),  social  classes  (slaves,  officials, 
nobility),  and  spheres  of  culture  (religion,  state,  philosophy)  that  were  current  in  Rome 
around  the  time  when  the  NT  writings  took  shape. — D.J.H. 

715.  J.  L.  Moles,  “The  career  and  conversion  of  Dio  Chrysostom,”  JournHellSt-ud  98 
(’78)  79-100. 

The  theory  of  Dio’s  conversion  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts  of  Dio’s  career,  and  the 
originator  of  the  theory  was  not  Synesius  of  Cvrene  but  Dio  himself,  who  found  it  a 
convenient  way  both  to  suppress  the  memory  of  his  early  time-serving  attacks  on  philos¬ 
ophy  under  Vespasian  and  to  gratify  his  personal  taste  for  self-dramatization.  The 
article  has  five  parts:  (1)  the  methodology  of  conversion  analysis  and  the  dangers  of  the 
approach,  (2)  Synesius’  evidence  and  the  facts  of  Dio’s  early  career,  (3)  Dio’s  editorial 
attitude  to  sophism  and  rhetoric  and  the  evidence  for  sophistic  activity  late  in  Dio’s 
career,  (4)  change  and  development  in  Dio’s  career,  and  (S)  Dio’s  account  of  his  conver¬ 
sion  in  De  exilio  in  light  of  his  general  use  of  exempla  from  the  past.  The  conclusion 
reached  is  that  Synesius  was  misled  by  Dio’s  laborious  construction  of  a  timely  “conver¬ 
sion”  to  philosophy  and  that  Dio’s  “conversion”  is  fraudulent. — E.G.B. 

716.  S.  Oberhelman,  “A  Survey  of  Dreams  in  Ancient  Greece,”  Classical  Bulletin 
[St.  Louis]  55  (3,  ’79)  36-40. 

Greek  dream-interpretation  between  450  B.C.  and  A.D.  300  can  be  divided  into  three 
categories:  religious,  medical,  and  popular.  According  to  the  2nd-century  A.D.  Oneiro- 
kritikon  of  Artemidorus,  dreams  were  important  only  insofar  as  they  were  prophetic  and 
capable  of  foretelling  the  future.  The  prophetic  dream  could  be  either  theorematikos 
(“turning  out  just  as  seen”)  or  allegorikos  (“allegorical,”  therefore  needing  inter¬ 
pretation). — D.J.H. 

717.  R.  A.  Oden,  Jr.,  “Philo  of  Byblos  and  Hellenistic  Historiography,”  PalExplJoum 
110  (2,  ’78)  115-126. 

Philo  Byblius’  Phoenician  History,  which  was  written  in  the  late  1st  or  early  2nd 
century  A.D.  and  is  preserved  in  Eusebius’  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  is  a  typical  speci¬ 
men  of  Hellenistic  historiography.  It  is  characterized  by  a  euhemeristic  manner  of 
talking  about  the  gods,  the  impulse  to  write  history  on  a  universal  scale,  an  eagerness  to 
compose  patriotic  cultural  history,  a  belligerent  and  defensive  stance  with  respect  to 
Greek  civilization  and  particularly  Greek  mythography,  and  the  claim  that  the  material 
used  is  better  in  age  and  reliability  than  that  used  by  competitors  or  adversaries.  Even  if, 
as  is  demonstrably  the  case,  an  occasional  tradition  is  remarkably  coincident  with  a 
scene  in  the  Ugaritic  myths,  this  correspondence  does  not  mean  that  the  remainder  of 
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Phoenician  History  is  of  second-millennium  B.C.  vintage  or  that  the  material  is  natively 
Phoenician. — D.J.H. 

718.  W.  J.  O’Neal,  “Delation  in  the  Early  Empire,”  Classical  Bulletin  [St.  Louis]  55 
(2,  ’78)  24-28. 

Delation  was  always  inherent  in  the  Roman  legal  system.  The  lex  de  maiestate  gave 
certain  individuals  the  opportunity  to  exploit  their  fellow  citizens,  and  in  the  early 
empire  this  exploitation  took  place  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the  emperor.  The  most 
prominent  delatores  seem  to  have  come  from  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  Informers  could 
amass  an  enormous  fortune  and  political  honors  in  a  short  time,  but  they  were  not  all 
successful.  Potential  delatores  were  motivated  by  the  hope  of  wealth  and  political  favor, 
but  also  in  some  cases  by  sincere  patriotism.  The  Roman  educational  system  may  have 
been  partly  to  blame  for  the  rise  and  flourishing  of  delation. — E.G.B. 

719.  A.  E.  Orentzel,  “Quintilian  and  the  Orators,”  Classical  Bulletin  [St.  Louis]  55 
(1,  ’78)  1-5. 

Quintilian’s  comments  on  five  orators  of  his  time  are  summarized  in  order  to  show  his 
optimistic  view  of  the  future  of  oratory.  He  seems  to  have  accepted  delation  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  of  imperial  policy  and  to  have  based  his  judgment  of  orators  on 
critical  grounds,  not  on  whether  they  had  engaged  in  delation.  Pliny’s  letters  confirm 
Quintilian’s  reasons  for  optimism,  for  they  bear  witness  to  the  oratorical  talents  of 
numerous  senators.  A  short-term  view  of  the  optimism  of  Quintilian  and  Pliny  would 
indicate  that  their  extrapolation  was  valid. — E.G.B. 

720.  W.  Suder,  “On  Age  Classification  in  Roman  Imperial  Literature,”  Classical  Bul¬ 
letin  [St.  Louis]  55  (1,  ’78)  5-9. 

The  human-age  classifications  of  writers  from  the  first  seven  centuries  A.D.  including 
Varro,  Philo  of  Alexandria,  Claudius  Galen,  Macrobius,  and  Isidore  of  Seville  are 
outlined.  The  classifications  are  biologically  based  and  share  similar  formulations  for 
basic  age-groups:  childhood  (to  14  years),  youth  (to  28),  maturity  (to  50  or  60),  and  old 
age  (above  50  or  60).  These  divisions  are  identical  to  medical  divisions  in  the  field  of 
modern  demography. — E.G.B. 


The  Early  Church 

721.  J.  H.  Charles  worth,  “Haplography  and  Philology:  A  Study  of  Ode  of  Solomon 
16:8,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  221-227. 

Given  the  weight  of  the  available  data  and  the  scholarly  debates,  the  most  probable 
translation  of  Ode  16:8  is  as  follows:  “For  the  Word  of  the  Lord  investigates  that  which 
is  invisible,  and  perceives  His  thought.”  This  translation  assumes  that  wdgl’  derives 
from  dgl,  which  in  the  peal  form  means  “perceive”  or  “see.”  The  verse  means  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  having  investigated  that  which  is  invisible,  perceives  or  sees  clearly 
for  humanity’s  benefit  the  Lord’s  thought.  The  Word  can  then  communicate  the  thought 
of  the  Lord,  since  it  (he)  functions  as  the  mediator  of  the  invisible  to  humanity  (see  Ode 
41:14).— D.J.H. 

722.  H.  J.  de  Jonge,  “On  the  Origin  of  the  Term  ‘Apostolic  Fathers’,”  Journ 
TheolStud  29  (2,  ’78)  503-505. 

The  earliest  author  known  so  far  to  have  used  the  term  “Apostolic(al)  Fathers”  was 
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neither  T.  Ittig  in  1699  nor  J.  Clericus  in  1698,  but  W.  Wake  in  1693.  The  expression 
occurs  often  in  the  scholarly  preliminaries  to  Wake’s  translations  of  these  Fathers  (Bar¬ 
nabas,  Clement,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Hermas)  and  figures  in  the  title  of  his 
book.— D.J.H. 

723.  B.  Englezakis,  “ Thomas ,  Logion  30,”  NTStud  25  (2,  ’79)  262-272. 

The  peculiar  sayings  about  the  three  (gods)  and  Jesus’  presence  with  two  or  one  in  P. 
Oxy.  Ir,  2-6  and  Gospel  of  Thomas  30  are  variations  of  Mt  18:20.  Taken  out  of  its  original 
context,  Mt  18:20  troubled  the  early  Christian  ascetics  and  monachoi.  The  addition  of 
the  “one”  was  the  work  of  those  circles  of  celibate  Christians.  Gnostic  encratites  then 
denied  that  the  one  who  is  with  the  many  (the  family)  is  with  the  “elect  one.”  Neither  the 
Oxyrhynchus  logion  nor  its  ancestor  need  be  considered  gnostic;  they  are  encratite  and  of 
Syrian  origin.  Thomas  30  is  a  gnostic  rereading  of  the  Oxyrhynchus  saying  (or  its 
ancestor  or  a  parallel  version),  and  it  may  be  textually  corrupt. — D.J.H. 

724.  D.  E.  Groh,  “Changing  Points  of  View  in  Patristic  Scholarship,”  AnglTheolRev 
60  (4,  ’78)  447-465. 

A  decade  ago  patristic  scholars  concentrated  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  specifically 
“orthodox”  or  “Christian”  elements  in  the  writings  of  the  period.  But  more  recent  studies 
are  revealing  how  deeply  the  Fathers  were  involved  in  and  influenced  by  the  intellectual 
and  social  traditions  of  their  time,  and  yet  how  persistent  their  Christian  theological  and 
exegetical  concerns  were.  The  first  part  of  this  survey  focuses  on  the  recovery7  of  the 
patristic  social  and  intellectual  milieu  through  sociocultural,  rhetorical,  terminological, 
and  archaeological  research.  The  second  part  points  to  some  of  the  specifically  Christian 
concerns  of  the  Fathers  uncovered  in  recent  scholarship,  especially  the  importance  of 
soteriological  issues  in  early-church  debates  and  the  centrality  of  biblical  exegesis  in  the 
formation  of  ecclesiastical  thought  and  life. — D.J.H. 

725.  A.  T.  Hanson,  “Rahab  the  Harlot  in  Early  Christian  Tradition,”  JournSt ud NT  1 
(’78)  53-60. 

The  references  to  Rahab  in  Mt  1:5;  Heb  11:31;  and  Jas  2:25  do  not  betray  any  detailed 
background  in  traditional  Jewish  exegesis.  But  the  treatment  of  Rahab  in  1  Clement  12 
is  based  on  knowledge  of  an  extensive  exegetical  tradition  about  her  as  a  reformed 
profligate,  an  example  of  both  faith  and  works,  and  a  prophetess  in  her  own  right. 
Clement’s  original  contribution  lay  in  detecting  a  prophecy  of  Christ’s  redemption  in  the 
red  cord  (see  12:7-8). — D.J.H. 

726.  E.  Peretto,  “Loghia  del  Signore  e  vangelo  di  Tommaso,”  RivistBib  24  (1,  ’76) 
13-56. 

The  background,  development,  and  meaning  of  sayings  of  Jesus  not  found  in  the 
canonical  Gospels  but  present  in  other  NT  books  and  in  the  Gospel  of  Thomas  are 
examined.  The  first  part  of  the  article  studies  Acts  20:35;  1  Thes  4:16-17;  and  Rom 
14:14.  The  second  and  principal  part  is  devoted  to  the  sayings  in  Thomas,  especially  the 
apparently  genuine  agrapha  of  Jesus.  Among  these  are  logia  5,  31,  47,  3  and  113,  38  and 
92,  41,  110,  and  81.  The  moderate  gnosticism  pervading  Gospel  of  Thomas  is  similar  to 
the  doctrine  of  early  Catholicism.  In  general,  the  canonical  writings  proclaim  salvation 
and  the  remission  of  sins,  whereas  the  apocryphal  documents  stress  moral  consid¬ 
erations,  apocalyptic  aspects,  and  severe  threats  of  punishment. — J.J.C. 
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727.  R.  G.  Robertson,  “The  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and  Aquila:  the  Need  for  a  New 
Edition,”  VigChrist  32  (4,  ’78)  2  76-288. 

Six  Greek  manuscripts  comprise  all  the  known  evidence  for  Dialogue  of  Timothy  and 
Aquila  currently  at  our  disposal.  F.  C.  Conybeare’s  1898  edition  was  based  on  a  single 
manuscript  and  frequently  departed  unnecessarily  from  it.  Attention  to  the  other  manu¬ 
scripts  and  to  research  on  them  subsequent  to  the  editio  princeps  provides  clues  concern¬ 
ing  the  disposition  of  the  stemma  and  demonstrates  the  need  for  a  new  edition  of  the 
work.  The  use  of  Conybeare’s  text  as  a  source  of  readings  cited  in  the  apparatus  of 
critical  editions  of  the  Septuagint  and  the  NT  will  no  longer  suffice. — D.J.H. 

728.  A.  Tosato,  “II  battesimo  di  Gesu  e  le  Odi  di  Salomone,”  BibOr  18  (5-6,  ’76) 
261-269. 

Ode  24:1-7  refers  to  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  uses  the  dove  as  a  symbol  of  the  Spirit, 
mentions  the  dove’s  flying  over  the  Messiah’s  head,  speaks  of  the  dove’s  song  and  voice, 
and  presents  the  baptism  as  the  prefiguration  of  the  resurrection.  Ode  28:1-11,  17-20 
employs  the  image  of  the  dove  guarding  her  young  to  illustrate  the  relationship  between 
Christ  and  the  Spirit  and  explains  the  effects  flowing  from  the  baptism  in  light  of  this 
relationship.  The  new  element  in  the  portrayal  of  Jesus’  baptism  in  Odes  of  Solomon  is 
the  idea  of  the  Spirit’s  being  over  Christ  as  a  dove  is  over  its  young. — D.J.H. 

Early  Church,  §§  23-594,  613. 


Gnosticism 

729.  A.  Bohlig,  “Zur  Struktur  gnostischen  Denkens,”  NTStud  24  (4,  ’78)  496-509. 

(1)  The  study  of  gnosticism  belongs  to  the  field  of  the  history  of  religion.  (2)  Regarding 
the  question  of  the  origin  and  essence  of  gnosticism,  one  can  no  longer  rely  merely  on  the 
principle  of  causality  but  must  develop  a  more  complex  method  of  analysis  that  borrows 
from  the  results  of  modern  natural  science.  (3)  One  must  distinguish  between  constitu¬ 
tive  and  accidental  elements,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  investigate  the 
structures  of  gnostic  thought.  (4)  Myth  does  not  obscure  thought  but  expresses 
religious-philosophical  ideas  in  graphic  form.  So  far  as  possible  it  works  with  the  catego¬ 
ries  of  space  and  time,  and  is  for  that  reason  not  rigid  but  variable.  There  are  partial 
myths  and  total  myths,  the  latter  often  the  result  of  compilation.  (5)  Number  is  a  means 
of  grasping  and  arranging  the  totality;  the  triad  has  special  significance.  (6)  Parables  and 
Kephalaia  are  means  of  helping  myth  and  the  world  view  behind  it  to  the  widest  possible 
interpretation  of  the  world. — G.W.M. 

730.  S.  Emmel,  “The  Nag  Hammadi  Codices  Editing  Project:  A  Final  Report,”  Amer¬ 
ican  Research  Center  in  Egypt  Newsletter  [Princeton,  NJ — Cairo]  104  (’78)  10-32. 

The  goal  of  the  Nag  Hammadi  Codices  Editing  Project  has  been  to  further  the  study 
of  the  manuscripts  in  three  respects:  physical  reconstruction  of  the  fragmented  papyrus 
leaves,  conservation  of  the  entire  collection  for  safe  storage  and  display,  and  publica¬ 
tion.  The  completion  of  the  project  has  seen  major  success  in  all  these  closely  related 
endeavors.  Appendixes  list  the  texts  contained  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  codices,  the  scribes 
who  copied  them,  and  the  inventory  of  pages  and  fragments. — D.J.H. 
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731.  F.  T.  Fallon,  “The  Prophets  of  the  OT  and  the  Gnostics.  A  Note  on  Irenaeus, 
Adversus  Haereses,  1.30.10-11,”  VigChrist  32  (3,  ’78)  191-194. 

In  discussing  the  views  of  a  gnostic  sect  commonly  known  as  the  Ophites,  Irenaeus  in 
Adv.  haer.  1.30.10-11  lists  the  prophets  who  were  identified  by  the  sect  as  spokesmen  for 
the  evil  gods  of  the  lower  world.  (1)  The  repetition  of  the  name  Micah  results  from  a 
faulty  transcription  of  Malachi.  (2)  If  Hosea  is  inserted  among  the  prophets  attributed  to 
Sabaoth,  there  appear  a  set  of  four  gods  with  four  prophets  apiece  and  a  set  of  three  gods 
with  two  prophets  apiece.  (3)  If  Tobias  is  considered  a  faulty  transcription  of  Obadiah, 
the  last  of  the  missing  minor  prophets  is  included.  (4)  Ezra  may  be  viewed  as  a  prophet 
in  keeping  with  the  late  Jewish  tradition  of  him  as  a  visionary.  (5)  The  choice  of 
twenty-two  prophets  alludes  to  the  accepted  number  of  books  in  the  canonical 
Scriptures. — D.J.H. 

732.  H.  Jacobson,  “A  Note  on  Nag  Hammadi  II,  5,”  VigChrist  32  (3,  ’78)  219. 

The  statement  in  On  the  Origin  of  the  World  122:34-123:1  that  Egypt  is  like  the 
garden  of  God  alludes  to  Gen  13:10.  The  terms  “the  garden  of  God”  and  “Egypt”  occur 
in  both  texts.  The  undefined  subject  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  passage  is  evidently  “the 
Bible”  or  “the  writer  of  the  Bible.”  In  this  section  of  the  treatise  the  author  frequently 
quotes  or  alludes  to  OT  passages. — D.J.H. 

733.  A.  J.  Welburn,  “The  Identity  of  the  Archons  in  the  ‘Apocryphon  Johannis,’  ” 
VigChrist  32  (4,  ’78)  241-254. 

The  names  given  to  the  archons  in  the  Nag  Hammadi  and  Berlin  codices  of  Apoc¬ 
ryphon  of  John  are  studied  under  these  headings:  the  seven  of  the  week,  the  seven 
powers  and  their  soul-substances,  and  the  twelve  names  from  desire  and  wrath.  A  clear 
and  ordered  image  of  the  universe  lies  behind  the  variegated  surface.  This  order  is 
closely  allied  to  traditional  pictures  of  the  cosmic  economy  in  astrology  and  other  occult 
cosmogonies. — D.J.H. 

Gnosticism,  §§  23-723,  726. 
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W.  Bauer,  A  Greek-English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament  and  Other  Early  Christian 
Literature,  trans.  W.  F.  Arndt  and  F.  W.  Gingrich,  rev.  F.  W.  Gingrich  and  F.  W. 
Danker  (2nd  ed.;  Chicago — London:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1979,  $28)  xl  and  900 
pp.  LCN:  78-14293.  ISBN:  0-226-03932-3. 

This  edition  of  the  translation  and  adaptation  of  W.  Bauer’s  Griechisch-Deutsches 
Worterbuch  zu  den  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testaments  und  der  iibrigen  urchristlichen 
Literatur  adds  the  new  material  included  in  the  5th  German  edition  (1958),  corrects  the 
errors  in  the  1957  English  edition  [. NT  A  9,  p.  135],  increases  the  references  to  textual 
variants  and  parallel  usages,  adds  a  number  of  new  words,  places  more  emphasis  on  the 
Hebrew  milieu  for  understanding  the  NT  by  making  special  reference  to  data  in  the 
Qumran  scrolls,  and  includes  thousands  of  additional  bibliographic  entries.  Gingrich  is 
professor  emeritus  of  Greek  and  religion  at  Albright  College  in  Reading,  PA,  and 
Danker  is  professor  in  the  department  of  exegetical  theology  (NT)  at  Christ  Seminary- 
Seminex  in  St.  Louis,  MO. 

Biblical  and  Near  Eastern  Studies.  Essays  in  Honor  of  William  Sanford  LaSor,  ed. 
G.  A.  Tuttle  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  $16.50)  xii  and  300  pp.,  7  plates.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-10797.  ISBN:  0-8028-3500-7. 

Of  the  twenty-two  articles  presented  here  in  honor  of  Professor  LaSor  of  Fuller 
Theological  Seminary  in  Pasadena,  CA,  five  are  of  direct  relevance  to  the  NT  field: 
F.  F.  Bruce  on  the  Davidic  Messiah  of  Lk-Acts,  J.  Carmignac  on  Hebrew  translations  of 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  E.  J.  Epp  on  Jews  and  Judaism  in  The  Living  New  Testament,  R.  P. 
Martin  on  the  setting  in  life  of  the  epistle  of  James  in  the  light  of  Jewish  history,  and  B. 
Zuckerman  on  two  examples  of  editorial  modification  in  llQtgJob.  The  other  con¬ 
tributors  are  G.  E.  Bryce,  B.  S.  Childs,  C.  H.  Gordon  (two  articles),  M.  G.  Kline,  R.  B. 
Laurin,  M.  H.  Pope,  R.  J.  Saley,  G.  T.  Sheppard,  G.  G.  Swaim,  J.  W.  Whedbee,  D.  J. 
Wiseman,  R.  Youngblood,  B.  J.  Beitzel,  F.  W.  Bush,  A.  R.  Millard,  and  G.  A.  Tuttle. 
A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  preface  by  the  editor,  a  personal  tribute  by  D.  A. 
Hubbard,  and  a  select  bibliography  of  LaSor’s  publications  (compiled  by  D.  E.  Waring) 
are  included. 

J.  M.  Boice  (ed.),  The  Foundation  of  Biblical  Authority  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan, 
1978,  paper  $3.95)  172  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-12801.  ISBN:  0-310-21521-8. 

The  six  articles  in  this  volume  represent  the  first  scholarly  production  of  the  newly 
founded  International  Council  on  Biblical  Inerrancy:  J.  H.  Gerstner  on  the  church’s 
doctrine  of  biblical  inspiration,  J.  I.  Packer  on  encountering  present-day  views  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  G.  L.  Archer  on  the  Bible’s  witness  to  its  own  inerrancy,  R.  C.  Sproul  on  sola 
scriptura  as  crucial  to  evangelicalism,  J.  M.  Boice  on  the  preacher  and  God’s  word,  and 

K.  S.  Kantzer  on  evangelicals  and  the  doctrine  of  inerrancy.  A  preface  by  Boice  on  the 
ICBI  and  a  foreword  by  F.  A.  Schaeffer  on  the  present  opportunity  for  evangelicals  are 
included. 

Daily  Bible  Commentary,  Volume  3:  Matthew — Acts  (450  pp.,  8  plates,  2  figs.,  5  maps); 
Volume  4:  Romans — Revelation  (504  pp.,  8  plates,  2  maps),  ed.  A.  E.  Cundall 
(Philadelphia — New  York:  A.  J.  Holman,  1977,  $8.95  each).  LCN:  76-46441;  76-46442. 
ISBN:  0-87981-070-X;  0-87981-071-8. 

Originally  part  of  the  Scripture  Union  Bible  Study  Books  issued  between  1967  and 
1971  and  then  published  in  more  compact  form  in  1974,  these  volumes  offer  brief 
introductions  to  and  comments  on  all  the  books  of  the  NT.  Questions  for  study  and 
discussion  are  also  supplied.  Volume  3  contains  contributions  by  F.  F.  Bruce  (Mt),  I.  H. 
Marshall  (Mk),  E.  M.  Blaiklock  (Lk),  R.  E.  Nixon  (Jn),  and  R.  P.  Martin  (Acts). 
Volume  4  consists  of  sections  by  E.  M.  Blaiklock  (Romans),  R.  P.  Martin  (1  Corinthians 
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through  Galatians),  W.  L.  Lane  (Ephesians  through  2  Thessalonians),  L.  Morris 
(1  Timothy  through  James),  and  H.  L.  Ellison  (1  Peter  through  Revelation).  The  first 
two  volumes  in  the  series  treat  the  books  of  the  OT. 

J.  M.  Efird,  These  Things  Are  Written.  An  introduction  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the 
Bible  (Atlanta:  John  Knox,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  169  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  77-15749. 
ISBN:  0-8042-0073-4. 

Designed  for  use  by  groups  or  individuals,  this  book  assists  the  person  who  wants  a 
rapid  overview  of  the  basic  religious  ideas  and  their  development  in  the  OT  and  NT. 
The  twelve  chapters  concern  the  presuppositions  for  biblical  study,  religion  up  to  the 
conquest,  the  religion  of  the  conquest  and  the  kingdom,  the  prophetic  movement,  reli¬ 
gious  development  in  the  postexilic  period,  the  Hellenistic  period  and  the  rise  of 
apocalyptic,  the  NT  background  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  early  church  and  the 
career  of  Paul,  Paul’s  letters  and  beliefs,  the  postapostolic  period,  the  Gospel  of  John, 
and  uniqueness  in  the  biblical  tradition.  Efird  is  associate  professor  of  biblical  languages 
and  interpretation  at  Duke  Divinity  School  in  Durham,  NC. 

E.  E.  Ellis,  Prophecy  and  Hermeneutic  in  Early  Christianity .  New  Testament  Essays 
(Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  paper  $15;  Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck)  xviii  and  289  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  78-17382.  ISBN:  0-8028-1689-4. 

Seventeen  essays,  all  but  one  previously  published,  on  the  role  of  the  pneumatics  in 
the  missionary  enterprise  of  the  early  church  and  in  the  formation  of  a  Christian  theol¬ 
ogy  of  the  OT:  Paul  and  his  co-workers  [§  16-242],  “spiritual”  gifts  in  the  Pauline 
community  [§  18-938],  “wisdom”  and  “knowledge”  in  1  Corinthians  (1975;  see  §  20-185), 
Christ  and  Spirit  in  1  Corinthians  (1973),  “Christ  crucified”  (1974),  Paul  and  his  oppo¬ 
nents  (1975),  the  circumcision  party  and  the  early  Christian  mission  (1968),  the  role  of 
the  Christian  prophet  in  Acts  (1970),  the  use  of  the  OT  in  the  NT  (1977),  midrash  pesher 
in  Pauline  hermeneutics  [§  Exp. -112],  legei  kyrios  quotations  in  the  NT  (1957),  midrash, 
targum,  and  NT  quotations  (1969),  midrashic  features  in  the  speeches  of  Acts  (1970;  see 
§  16-231),  1  Cor  10:4  [§  2-96],  exegetical  patterns  in  1  Corinthians  and  Romans  (1975), 
prophecy  and  hermeneutic  in  Jude,  and  new  directions  in  form  criticism  (1975).  The 
book  was  first  published  in  Germany  as  volume  18  of  the  series  Wissenschaftliche 
Untersuchungen  zum  Neuen  Testament.  Ellis  is  research  professor  of  biblical  literature 
at  New  Brunswick  Theological  Seminary  in  New  Jersey. 

C.  F.  Evans,  Explorations  in  Theology  2  (London:  SCM,  1977,  paper  £3.95)  ix  and  198 
pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-334-01972-9. 

The  first  part  of  this  collection  presents  four  lectures  on  the  passion  of  Christ  delivered 
in  1975  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  near  Philadelphia.  They  are  concerned  with  the  tradition 
of  the  passion,  the  event  of  the  passion,  the  Markan  and  Lukan  accounts,  and  the 
Johannine  account.  The  second  part  contains  lectures  on  hermeneutics  [§  20-702],  theol¬ 
ogy  as  queen  of  the  sciences  or  as  Cinderella,  Christology  and  theology,  and  parable  and 
dogma  [. NT  A  21,  p.  326].  Finally,  three  lectures  on  “the  Christian”  given  at  the  Queen’s 
University  of  Belfast  in  1972  treat  the  past  (tradition),  the  present  (existentialism),  and 
the  future  (eschatology).  Evans  is  emeritus  professor  of  NT  at  King’s  College,  London. 

G.  Friedrich,  Auf  das  Wort  kommt  es  an.  Gesammelte  Aufsdtze  zum  70.  Geburtstag,  ed. 
J.  H.  Friedrich  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  DM  110)  594  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-58113-0. 

A  collection  of  twenty-five  previously  published  articles.  The  Gospel  studies  examine 
the  feeding  accounts  in  Mk  6:31-44  and  8:1-9  [§  9-938],  Lk  9:51  and  Luke’s  exaltation 
Christology  (1973),  and  expectation  of  the  messianic  High  Priest  in  the  Synoptics  (1956). 
Those  on  the  Epistles  concern  E.  Lohmeyer’s  thesis  about  the  opening  part  of  Paul’s 
letters  (1956),  the  law  of  faith  in  Rom  3:2  7  (1954),  the  nonreckoning  of  sin  in  Rom  5:13 
(1952),  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth  (1968),  Christ  as  the  unity  and  norm  of  Christians 
[§  8-648],  freedom  and  love  in  1  Corinthians  [§  17-611],  Paul’s  opponents  in  2  Corin¬ 
thians  (1963),  Philippians  as  a  prisoner’s  letter  (revision  of  a  1955  article),  1  Thes  1:9-10 
as  a  baptismal  hymn  [§  10-1021],  1  Thes  5:1-11  as  an  apologetic  insertion  by  a  later 
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editor  [§  18-989],  and  the  high-priestly  hymn  in  Heb  5:7-10  and  its  place  in  Heb  4: 14- 
Si  10  [§  7-589].  The  six  essays  on  NT  theological  themes  deal  with  the  Lord’s  Supper 
(1958),  the  nature  of  the  resurrection  [§  16-510],  the  significance  of  the  resurrection 
[§  16-817],  authority  (1970),  office  (1963),  and  prayer  of  petition  (1968).  After  articles  on 
the  questions  of  the  NT  for  homiletics  (1959)  and  on  H.  J.  Iwand  (1969),  there  are 
treatments  of  semantics  (1970),  the  “history  of  concepts”  research  in  the  TWNT  (1976), 
and  words  and  their  expression  in  the  NT  (1965).  A  preface  by  E.  Lohse  and  a 
bibliography  of  Friedrich’s  publications  from  1973  to  1978  [see  NTA  18,  p.  240]  are 
included. 

G.  Girardet  et  al.,  Dibattito  sulla  lettura  politico,  del  Vangelo.  II  ‘Gesu’  di  Fernando 
Belo,  Piccola  collana  moderna,  serie  biblica  29  (Turin:  Claudiana,  1976,  paper  2,600  L) 
187  pp. 

Six  papers  evaluating  and  refining  aspects  of  F.  Belo’s  materialist  interpretation  of  the 
NT:  G.  Girardet  on  Bible  reading  and  faith-experience  in  the  revolutionary  process,  F. 
Gentiloni  on  bourgeois  ideology  in  pastoral  work  and  catechesis,  O.  da  Spinetoli  on 
contemporary  exegesis  and  its  bourgeois  coloring,  S.  Rostagno  on  Paul’s  message  and 
the  social  classes  at  Corinth,  A.  Herren  on  Belo’s  materialist  reading  of  Mk  [see  § 
20-784r],  and  R.  Cerrato  on  Marxism  and  hermeneutics.  An  appendix  presents  an 
Italian  translation  of  E.  Fuchs’s  and  F.  Vouga’s  critique  of  Lecture  materialiste  de  I’evan- 
gile  de  Marc  [§  20-783r].  An  eleven-page  introduction  by  A.  Botti  is  included. 

God’s  Christ  and  His  People.  Studies  in  Honour  of  Nils  Alstrup  Dahl,  ed.  J.  Jervell  and 
W.  A.  Meeks  (Oslo — Bergen — Tromso:  Universitetsforlaget,  1977,  paper;  New  York: 
Columbia  University  Press,  $24)  295  pp.,  plate.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  82-00-04979-5. 

The  nineteen  articles  in  this  volume  are  related  to  two  topics  of  special  interest  to 
Professor  Dahl:  the  origin  and  development  of  early  Christian  beliefs  about  Jesus  the 
crucified  Messiah,  and  the  shape  of  the  community’s  understanding  of  itself  as  the 
people  of  God.  There  are  contributions  by  G.  Delling  on  “son  of  God”  in  the  Jewish 
literature  of  the  Plellenistic-Roman  period,  E.  Schweizer  on  the  Christology  of  Mk, 
R.  W.  Funk  on  the  narrative  parables  and  the  birth  of  a  language  tradition,  F.  Hahn  on  the 
“living  water”  sayings  in  Jn,  B.  Lindars  on  the  passion  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  J.  Jervell 
on  the  people  of  the  Spirit,  C.  K.  Barrett  on  Paul’s  address  to  the  Ephesian  elders  in  Acts 
20,  K.  Stendahl  on  glossolalia  and  the  charismatic  movement,  J.  A.  Sanders  on  Torah 
and  Paul,  L.  A.  Keck  on  the  function  of  Rom  3:10-18,  J.  P.  Sampley  on  Roman  law  and 
Paul’s  concept  of  the  Christian  community,  C.  J.  Bjerkelund  on  toiling  “in  vain”  and 
Paul’s  view  of  missionary  activity,  F.  O.  Francis  on  the  christological  argument  of 
Colossians,  W.  A.  Meeks  on  the  unity  of  humankind  in  Colossians  and  Ephesians,  A.  J. 
Malherbe  on  the  inhospitality  of  Diotrephes  (3  Jn  9-10),  J.  Z.  Smith  on  the  temple  and 
the  magician,  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  the  authority  of  the  presbyters  in  Irenaeus’  works, 
M.  Smith  on  a  rare  sense  of  prokopto  and  the  authenticity  of  the  letter  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  J.  L.  Martyn  on  Clementine  Recognitions  1:33-71,  Jewish  Christianity, 
and  the  Fourth  Gospel.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  preface  by  the  editors,  a  cursus 
vitae,  and  a  select  bibliography  of  Dahl’s  writings  from  1936  to  1974  (compiled  by  H. 
Moxnes)  are  included. 

* 

P.  E.  Guillet,  Reflexions  sur  les  Origines  du  Christianisme  (Bordeaux:  Editions 
Bergeret,  1977,  paper  20  F)  ii  and  155  pp. 

Guillet,  who  has  also  written  La  clef  de  l’ Apocalypse  (1975)  and  Jesus  etait-il 
socialists? ,  investigates  the  relationship  between  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus,  the  man 
Jesus,  the  idea  of  the  two  messiahs,  the  kerygma  of  Jesus  according  to  the  Gospels,  the 
death  of  Jesus,  and  the  new  religion  that  emerged  after  his  death.  An  appreciation  of  the 
late  author  and  a  summary  of  his  work  can  be  found  in  G.  Brunet’s  “Reflexions  sur 
l’origine  du  Christianisme,”  CahCercErnRen  26  (106,  ’78)  101-104. 

W.  Harrington,  O.P.,  The  New  Guide  to  Reading  and  Studying  the  Bible  (Wil¬ 
mington,  DE:  Michael  Glazier,  1978,  paper  $5.95)  xx  and  172  pp.  LCN:  78-55499. 
ISBN:  0-89453-092-5. 

This  guide  to  the  Bible  revolves  around  three  questions:  What  is  the  Bible?  Why  read 
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the  Bible?  How  does  one  read  and  study  the  Bible?  After  discussing  how  the  writings  of 
human  beings  can  be  the  word  of  God,  the  author  suggests  some  sample  texts  from  the 
OT  and  the  NT  designed  to  give  a  feeling  for  the  Bible.  Then  both  the  NT  and  the  OT 
are  treated  in  terms  of  component  books,  worth,  and  flavor.  The  final  section  considers 
why  one  should  read  the  Bible  and  offers  advice  on  how  to  do  it.  Harrington  is  also  the 
author  of  Spirit  of  the  Living  God  (1977). 

R.  K.  Harrison  et  al.,  Biblical  Criticism:  Historical,  Literary  and  Textual,  Contem¬ 
porary  Evangelical  Perspectives  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  viii  and 
183  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-12932.  ISBN:  0-310-37351-4. 

The  four  chapters  in  this  book  have  been  selected  from  the  introductory  articles 
comprising  volume  1  of  The  Expositor’s  Bible  Commentary:  R.  K.  Harrison  on  OT 
historical  and  literary  criticism,  B.  K.  Waltke  on  OT  textual  criticism,  D.  Guthrie  on 
NT  historical  and  literary  criticism,  and  G.  D.  Fee  on  NT  textual  criticism.  Guthrie 
explains  the  main  trends  in  modern  criticism,  various  approaches  to  historical  criticism, 
theories  and  forms  of  literary  criticism,  critical  methods,  and  the  question  of  criticism 
and  authority.  Fee  outlines  the  sources  available  to  the  NT  textual  critic,  the  history  of 
textual  criticism,  its  method,  and  its  significance. 

D.  Holly,  A  Complete  Categorized  Greek-English  New  Testament  Vocabulary  (Green¬ 
wood,  SC:  Attic  Press,  1978,  $12.50;  London:  Samuel  Bagster  &  Sons,  £4.95)  xii  and 
129  pp.  ISBN:  85150-119-2. 

This  volume  presents  a  complete  vocabulary  of  Greek  NT  words  with  their  meanings 
and  paradigms,  arranged  according  to  frequency  of  occurrence.  It  is  divided  into  four 
major  sections:  all  words  occurring  ten  times  or  more,  arranged  according  to  categories 
of  similar  types;  all  words  occurring  nine  times  or  less,  arranged  alphabetically  accord¬ 
ing  to  decreasing  frequency;  all  proper  names  and  proper  adjectives,  arranged  alphabet¬ 
ically;  and  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the  words  with  their  respective  classification 
code,  frequency  occurrence,  and  page  reference,  as  well  as  a  grammatical  index  giving 
frequency.  Holly  is  a  priest  and  scholar  of  the  archmonastery  of  Camaldoli  in  Italy. 

The  Holy  Bible.  New  International  Version.  Containing  The  Old  Testament  and  The 
New  Testament  (Grand  Rapids:  Zondervan,  1978,  $7.95)  xiv  and  1,345  pp.  LCN:  78- 
69799. 

The  first  edition  of  the  NT  section  of  this  translation  was  described  in  NT  A  18,  pp. 
237-238.  Suggestions  for  corrections  and  revisions  have  been  considered,  and  a  number 
of  them  are  incorporated  in  this  first  printing  of  the  entire  Bible.  The  goal  of  the 
translation  committee  has  been  to  provide  an  accurate  translation  that  would  have 
clarity  and  literary  quality  and  so  prove  suitable  for  public  and  private  reading,  teach¬ 
ing,  preaching,  memorizing,  and  liturgical  use.  The  committee  also  sought  to  preserve 
some  measure  of  continuity  with  the  long  tradition  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into 
English.  For  discussions  of  this  edition,  see  §§  23-366,  368. 

M.  Ivaldo,  Religione  e  cristianesimo  in  Alfred  Loisy  (Florence:  Felice  Le  Monnier, 
1977,  paper  9,000  L)  xiv  and  176  pp.  Bibliography. 

This  investigation  of  the  problem  of  Christianity  and  religion  in  the  historical- 
religious  thought  of  A.  Loisy  contains  six  chapters:  Loisy  and  his  time,  his  historical- 
exegetical  studies  and  the  problem  of  biblical  criticism,  criteria  for  the  interpretation  of 
religion  (1894-1902),  the  problem  of  Christianity  and  L’Evangile  et  VEglise,  Christianity 
and  history  (1903-08),  and  religion  and  humanity.  Ivaldo  presented  some  of  his  views  on 
the  problem  of  Christianity  and  historical  criticism  in  Loisy’s  writings  in  a  recent  article 
in  RassTeol  [§  22-321]. 

P.-E.  Langevin,  S.J.,  Bibliographie  biblique  II.  1930-1975  (Quebec:  Les  Presses  de 
l’Universite  Laval,  1978,  $85)  lxv  and  1586  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-7746-6793-1. 

The  first  volume  of  this  bibliography  [NT A  17,  p.  401]  presented  information  from 
seventy  Catholic  journals  published  between  1930  and  1970.  This  volume  not  only 
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brings  these  same  journals  up  to  date  through  1975,  but  goes  beyond  denominational 
criteria  and  adds  fifty  more  journals  published  between  1930  and  1975.  Furthermore, 
812  books  published  during  this  period  have  been  included.  The  five  general  headings 
under  which  the  material  is  arranged  are  introduction  to  the  Bible,  OT,  NT,  Christ,  and 
biblical  themes.  Several  indexes  are  provided.  The  objective  of  the  project  is  to  offer 
scholars  specializing  in  biblical  exegesis  and  theology  an  instrument  by  which  to  locate 
and  exploit  to  the  maximum  works  published  in  their  fields.  The  two  volumes  contain 

I, 094  references  to  books  and  54,510  references  to  articles.  The  distributor  is  Interna¬ 
tional  Scholarly  Book  Services,  P.O.  Box  555,  Forest  Grove,  OR  97116. 

S.  B.  Marrow,  Basic  Tools  of  Biblical  Exegesis.  A  Student’s  Manual.  A  reprint  of  the 
1976  edition  with  Addenda  et  Corrigenda,  Subsidia  Biblica  2  (Rome:  Biblical  Institute 
Press,  1978,  paper  5,600  L  or  $7)  99  pp.  Indexed. 

The  first  edition  of  this  guide  to  exegetical  tools  wras  described  in  NT  A  20,  p.  353.  The 
new  edition  contains  seven  more  pages,  in  which  errors  are  corrected  and  additional 
information  is  supplied. 

J.  J.  Megivern  (ed.),  Bible  Interpretation,  Official  Catholic  Teachings  (Wilmington, 
NC:  Consortium  Books/McGrath  Publishing  Co.,  1978,  $15.95)  xxxvi  and  466  pp. 
Indexed.  LCN:  78-53846.  ISBN:  0-8434-0715-8  (cloth),  0-8434-0721-2  (paper). 

This  volume  in  a  series  devoted  to  the  official  documents  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  presents  a  representative  sampling  of  statements  dealing  with  the  use  of  the 
Bible.  Among  the  sixty-two  documents  translated  in  this  collection  are  Canon  Muratori, 
passages  from  the  writings  of  patristic  and  medieval  theologians,  and  Roman  documents 
such  as  Providentissimus  Deus,  Lamentabili,  Spiritus  Paraclitus,  Divino  Afflante 
Spiritu,  Humani  Generis,  Dei  Verbum,  and  Mysterium  Ecclesiae.  Megivern,  chairman 
of  the  department  of  philosophy  and  religion  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  has  provided  a  16-page  introduction  setting  the  documents  in  their  histori¬ 
cal  framework. 

H.  Merkel,  Bibelkunde  des  Neuen  Testaments .  Ein  Arbeitsbuch  (Giitersloh:  Mohn, 
1978,  DM  38)  266  pp.,  folding  chart.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-579-04031-6. 

Developed  in  the  author’s  classes  at  the  University  of  Erlangen-Nuremberg,  this 
workbook  seeks  to  facilitate  acquaintance  with  the  content  of  the  NT,  the  methods  for 
studying  it,  and  the  problems  encountered  in  it.  There  are  chapters  on  general  topics 
(Gospels,  Synoptic  problem,  Paul’s  letters,  etc.)  and  on  each  book  of  the  NT.  The  author 
makes  abundant  use  of  questions  that  can  be  answered  from  reading  the  NT  text  and 
provides  bibliographic  suggestions  for  further  research.  For  example,  in  the  chapter  on 
Galatians  there  are  brief  treatments  of  the  structure  of  the  letter,  the  epistolary  formulas, 
the  addressees,  the  opponents,  Paul’s  personal  reminiscences,  the  biographical  data,  the 
meeting  with  the  Jerusalem  authorities,  the  outcome  of  Paul’s  confrontation  with  Peter 
in  Antioch,  Paul’s  argument  against  the  “other  gospel,”  the  structure  of  the  paraenetic 
section,  and  the  purpose  of  the  postscript.  Merkel  has  recently  edited  Die  Pluralitat  der 
Evangelien  als  theologisches  und  exegetisches  Problem  in  der  Alten  Kirche  (1978).  The 
folding  chart  at  the  end  contains  H.  Kraft’s  German  translation  of  Rev  2:1-3:22. 

Miscellanea  Neotestamentica,  2  vols.,  ed.  T.  Baarda,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn,  and  W.  C.  van 
Unnik,  Supplements  to  Novum  Testamentum  47  and  48  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  104  gld. 
each)  ix  and  22  7  pp.,  2  plates  (vol.  1);  ix  and  217  pp.  (vol.  2).  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04- 
05685-8;  90-04-05686-6. 

This  collection  of  twenty-one  essays  is  published  in  order  to  celebrate  the  25th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  “Conventus  Novi  Testamenti  Studiosorum.”  The  first  volume  contains 
articles  by  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  the  study  of  the  NT  in  the  Netherlands  from  1951  to 
1976,  J.  Smit  Sibinga  on  a  Pauline  fragment  at  Amsterdam  (0270),  F.  Neirynck  on  Lk 
24:12  and  the  witnesses  of  the  Western  text,  T.  Baarda  on  the  author  of  the  Arabic 
Diatessaron,  H.  J.  de  Jonge  on  J.  Hoelzlin  as  editor  of  the  Textus  Receptus  printed  by 
the  Elzeviers  of  Leiden  in  1633,  P.  L.  Schoonheim  on  problems  and  impulses  of  NT 
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apocalyptic,  A.  F.  J.  Klijn  on  the  history  from  the  creation  to  the  flood  in  1  Enoch 
85-90,  J.  Reiling  on  Mark  the  Gnostic  and  the  Eucharist  and  prophecy  in  the  NT,  and  J. 
Helderman  on  Trimorphic  Protennoia  47:14-18  in  relation  to  Jn  1:14.  The  second  vol¬ 
ume  consists  of  articles  by  J.  van  Bruggen  on  the  year  of  Herod’s  death  (see  Mt  2:19), 
B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel  and  A.  J.  M.  Linmans  on  the  storm  on  the  lake  in  Mk  4:35-41  and  Mt 
8:18-27,  B.  Hemelsoet  on  “created  in  the  image  of  God”  and  the  question  of  divorce  in 
Mk  10:1-12,  G.  Mussies  on  the  sense  of  synelogizeto  in  Lk  20:5,  C.  H.  Lindijer  on  Lk 
24:13-35  and  Acts  8:26-40  as  creative  encounters,  H.  Mulder  on  Jn  18:28  and  the  date  of 
the  crucifixion,  M.  de  Jonge  on  signs  and  works  in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  T.  de  Kruyf  on 
the  perspective  of  Romans  7,  J.  Lambrecht  on  the  authenticity  of  2  Cor  6:14-7:1,  P.  W. 
van  der  Horst  on  eutrapelia  in  Eph  5:4,  G.  Bouwman  on  the  translation  of  Eph  5:28, 
and  L.  van  Hartingsveld  on  the  number  of  the  beast  as  a  human  number  in  Rev  13:18. 

H.  K.  Moulton  (ed.),  The  Analytical  Greek  Lexicon  Revised  (Grand  Rapids:  Zonder- 
van,  1978,  $12.95)  xlviii  and  448  pp.  ISBN:  0-310-20280-9. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  contents  of  a  Greek-English  lexicon  with  the  meanings 
classified  according  to  their  derivations,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  reference  tool 
first  published  in  1852  is  that  every  word  of  the  Greek  NT  is  given  in  alphabetical  order 
with  a  complete  grammatical  analysis  and  indication  of  its  root.  Forty-six  pages  are 
devoted  to  paradigms  of  Greek  declensions  and  conjugations  with  explanatory  gram¬ 
matical  remarks.  For  this  edition,  Moulton  has  corrected  a  number  of  misprints  in  the 
text  and  added  a  four-page  supplement  listing  words  omitted  in  the  original  edition. 

W.  F.  Moulton,  A.  S.  Geden,  and  H.  K.  Moulton  (eds.),  A  Concordance  to  the 
Greek  Testament.  According  to  the  Texts  of  Westcott  and  Hort,  Tischendorf  and  the 
English  Revisers  (5th  rev.  ed.;  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1978,  £16)  xvi  and  1110  pp. 
ISBN:  0-567-0102 1-X. 

The  main  reason  for  this  new  edition  lies  in  H.  K.  Moulton’s  76- page  supplement 
giving  full  citations  for  apo,  eis,  ek,  en,  hoti,  onn,  and  syn  instead  of  the  simple 
chapter-and-verse  references  supplied  in  previous  editions.  The  entries  on  these  words 
have  been  retained  in  their  places  in  the  original  edition,  but  cross-references  to  their 
treatment  in  the  supplement  have  been  added.  Furthermore,  the  misprints  discovered  in 
the  4th  edition  (1963)  have  been  corrected,  and  the  numbering  system  used  in  Strong’s 
Exhaustive  Concordance  (1894)  has  been  included.  The  reviser  is  the  grandson  of  W.  F. 
Moulton  and  the  author  of  The  Challenge  of  the  Concordance  (1977). 

D.  E.  Nineham,  Explorations  in  Theology  1  (London:  SCM,  1977,  paper  £3.95)  ix  and 
212  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-334-01971-0. 

This  volume  contains  a  brief  introduction  and  eleven  essays  by  the  warden  of  Keble 
College,  Oxford:  an  examination  of  C.  H.  Dodd’s  hypothesis  regarding  the  order  of 
events  in  Mk  (1955),  three  articles  on  eyewitness  testimony  and  the  Gospel  tradition 
[§§  3-63,  352;  6-88],  and  studies  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible  (1960),  history  and  the 
Gospel  [§  12-93],  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  modern  theology  [§  14-367],  the  value  of  A. 
Schweitzer’s  research  on  the  historical  Jesus,  the  sociology  of  knowledge  as  a  partner  for 
theology  (1975),  NT  interpretation  in  a  historical  age  (1976),  and  the  genealogy  in  Mt 
1:1-17  and  its  significance  for  the  study  of  the  Gospels  [§  21-71]. 

D.  Patte  and  A.  Patte,  Pour  une  exegese  structural,  Parole  de  Dieu  17  (Paris:  Seuil, 
1978,  paper)  256  pp.,  28  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-02-004960-0. 

This  introduction  to  the  structural  exegesis  of  biblical  texts  contains  seven  chapters: 
the  place  of  structuralist  methods  in  exegetical  practice,  the  path  from  structuralism  to 
structural  exegesis,  narrative  structure  and  exegesis,  mythical  structure  and  exegesis 
(with  specific  reference  to  Gal  1:1-10),  the  path  from  the  narrative  manifestation  to  the 
semantic  universe,  a  structural  exegesis  of  Mk  15-16,  and  the  conditions  for  a  legitimate 
hermeneutic.  The  first  four  chapters  are  a  translation  and  adaptation  of  D.  Patte’s  What 
Is  Structural  Exegesis?  [NT A  21,  p.  78],  and  the  final  three  chapters  are  a  French 
version  of  the  authors’  Structural  Exegesis:  From  Theory  to  Practice  (1978). 
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D.  Patte  and  A.  Patte,  Structural  Exegesis:  From  Theory  to  Practice.  Exegesis  of 
Mark  15  and  16.  Hermeneutical  Implications  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  $8.95)  x  and 
134  pp.,  28  figs.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-54557.  ISBN:  0-8006-0524-1. 

Building  upon  D.  Patte’s  What  Is  Structural  Exegesis ?  (1976),  this  volume  contains 
discussions  on  the  specific  goal  of  structural  exegesis,  the  path  from  semiotic  theories  to  a 
structuralist  method,  the  structural  exegesis  of  Mk  15-16,  and  the  conditions  for  a 
legitimate  hermeneutic.  Though  the  entire  book  is  the  result  of  joint  research  and 
writing,  D.  Patte  is  more  directly  responsible  for  the  theoretical  chapters  and  A.  Patte  is 
more  directly  responsible  for  the  exegesis  of  Mk  15-16. 

C.  L.  Rawlins  (ed.),  Index  Volume.  The  Daily  Study  Bible  Series.  Revised  Edition,  by 
William  Barclay  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $3.75;  Edinburgh:  St.  An¬ 
drew  Press)  x  and  213  pp.  LCN:  78-18316.  ISBN:  0-664-24215-4. 

Intended  as  an  aid  toward  the  greater  and  more  effective  use  of  the  revised  edition  of 
the  late  W.  Barclay’s  seventeen-volume  “Daily  Study  Bible”  series,  this  book  contains 
six  indexes:  OT  references;  NT  references;  subjects  and  places;  personal  names;  foreign 
words,  terms,  and  phrases;  and  ancient  writings.  Rawlins  is  publishing  manager  of  St. 
Andrew  Press. 

Saved  by  Hope.  Essays  in  Honor  of  Richard  C.  Oudersluys,  ed.  J.  I.  Cook  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  soft  cover  $10.95)  x  and  188  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
78-5416.  ISBN:  0-8028-1736-X. 

Twelve  articles  in  honor  of  Professor  Oudersluys  on  the  occasion  of  his  70th  birthday 
and  completion  of  thirty-five  years  of  teaching  at  Western  Theological  Seminary  in 
Holland,  MI:  H.  Ridderbos  on  the  Christology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  L.  Morris  on  love 
in  the  Fourth  Gospel,  M.  de  Jonge  on  the  Son  of  God  and  the  children  of  God  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  V.  H.  Kooy  on  the  transfiguration  motif  in  Jn,  R.  P.  Meye  on  Mk  8:15  as 
a  misunderstood  warning,  B.  Reicke  on  Jesus  in  relation  to  Simeon  and  Anna  in  Lk 
2:21-40,  B.  Van  Elderen  on  the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  E.  Schweizer  on  1  Cor 
15:20-28  as  evidence  of  Pauline  eschatology  and  its  relation  to  the  preaching  of  Jesus, 
J.  I.  Cook  on  the  concept  of  adoption  in  Paul’s  theology,  O.  A.  Piper  on  the  novelty  of  the 
gospel,  M.  Takemori  on  canon  and  worship,  and  L.  J.  Kuyper  on  covenant  and  history 
in  the  Bible.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  personal  appreciation  by  J.  Hesselink,  and 
a  bibliography  of  his  writings  are  included. 

E.  Schweizer,  Gott  will  zu  Worte  kommen.  Predigten  (Munich:  Kaiser,  1978,  paper 
DM  17.80)  150  pp.  ISBN:  3-459-01169-6. 

This  collection  of  seventeen  sermons  preached  between  1952  and  1977  by  a  distin¬ 
guished  NT  exegete  proceeds  from  the  opinion  that  preaching  involves  letting  the  bibli¬ 
cal  texts  and  the  God  who  stands  behind  them  come  to  expression.  Six  sermons  are 
based  on  OT  texts:  Gen  1: 1—2:3;  3:1-17;  6:9-22;  22:1-14;  Exod  14:10-22:31;  and  Jer  28. 
The  NT  sermons  take  as  their  starting  points  Mt  21:10-22;  26:26-29;  27:27-44;  Mk 
14:27-31;  Lk  15:25-32;  Jn  11:23-27;  Acts  2:22-28,  36-39;  1  Cor  6:12-20;  Gal  3:26-29;  Tit 
3:4-7;  and  1  Pet  2:1-10. 

Scripture  in  History  &  Theology:  Essays  in  Honor  of  J.  Coert  Rylaarsdam,  ed.  A.  L. 
Merrill  and  T.  W.  Overholt,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Monograph  Series  17  (Pittsburgh: 
Pickwick  Press,  1977,  paper  $8.95)  xvi  and  413  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
LCN:  77-12106.  ISBN:  0-915138-32-8. 

Of  the  eighteen  studies  contributed  by  former  students  and  colleagues  of  Professor 
Rylaarsdam,  those  most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  by  G.  Edwards  on  the  historical 
background  of  early  apocalyptic  thought,  D.  E.  Go  wan  on  the  Exile  in  Jewish  apocalyp¬ 
tic,  R.  M.  Grant  on  the  gnostics  and  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  G.  E.  Bryce  on 
narrative  structure  in  myth,  folktale,  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  other  contributors 
are  J.  F.  X.  Sheehan,  G.  W.  Ahlstrom,  C.  C.  Smith,  A.  B.  Rhodes,  T.  W.  Overholt, 
J.  A.  Wilcoxen,  W.  E.  Rast,  W.  Harrelson,  L.  V.  Meyer,  S.  Talmon,  R.  B.  Williams, 
W .  A.  Beardslee,  H.  M.  Buck,  and  G.  W.  Schreiner.  Also  included  are  a  photograph  of  the 
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honoree,  a  curriculum  vitae,  an  appreciation  by  A.  L.  Merrill,  and  a  bibliography  of 
Rylaarsdam’s  writings  (compiled  by  Merrill). 

J.  H.  Skilton  (ed.),  The  New  Testament  Student  and  Bible  Translation,  The  New 
Testament  Student  4  (Phillipsburg,  NJ:  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Publishing  Co., 
1978,  paper  $5)  x  and  241  pp.  LCN:  75-24949. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  consists  of  twenty-two  articles  on  the  principles  of  Bible 
translation.  Among  the  previously  unpublished  articles  are  contributions  by  R.  Nicole 
on  aphorisms  on  Bible  translation,  M.  C.  Fisher  on  normative  principles  for  Bible 
translating,  A.  A.  MacRae  on  the  problems  of  translation,  C.  E.  Mason  on  normative 
principles  of  NT  translating,  R.  B.  Dillard  on  objections  to  idiomatic  translations,  N.  K. 
Weeks  on  some  points  for  defenders  of  translations,  J.  B.  Payne  on  which  is  the  best 
English  version,  T.  Longman  on  the  traits  of  modern  NT  versions  in  English,  and  J.  H. 
Skilton  on  future  English  translations  of  the  Bible  and  the  past.  The  second  part  con¬ 
tains  five  articles  representing  the  varied  interests  of  the  series  [see  NT  A  20,  p.  355;  21, 
p.  194]  and  includes  S.  J.  Kistemaker’s  survey  of  current  problems  and  projects  in  NT 
research  [§  20-1]. 

Society  of  Biblical  Literature  1978  Seminar  Papers,  2  vols.,  ed.  P.  J.  Achtemeier,  SBL 
Seminar  Papers  Series  13  and  14  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1978,  paper  $9  each)  viii  and 
415  pp.  ISBN:  0-89130-269-7  (vol.  1);  viii  and  346  pp.  ISBN:  0-89130-270-0  (vol.  2). 
Bibliographies.  ISSN:  0145-2711. 

The  fifty-one  papers  in  these  volumes  were  prepared  for  discussion  at  the  1978  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  in  New  Orleans.  Ten  articles  in  the  first  volume 
deal  with  the  figure  of  Enoch  (D.  W.  Suter,  P.  Perkins,  J.  C.  VanderKam,  R.  A.  Kraft, 
M.  Himmelfarb,  W.  Adler,  P.  D.  Hanson,  G.  W.  E.  Nickelsburg,  J.  J.  Collins,  D. 
Dimant),  and  three  others  treat  Philo  (D.  Winston,  A.  Terian,  H.  R.  Moehring).  The 
second  volume  contains  studies  on  pronouncement  stories  (J.  E.  Alsup,  P.  J.  Nassen, 
V.  K.  Robbins,  W.  D.  Stroker),  the  social  world  of  early  Christianity  (J.  A.  Wilde,  B.  J. 
Malina),  Orphism  (L.  J.  Alderink,  M.  LaFargue),  the  priority  of  Mk  (H.-H.  Stoldt), 
Pauline  sexual  ethics  (W.  Klassen),  the  word  of  God  and  the  apocalyptic  vision  (G.  W. 
Buchanan),  Lk-Acts  (V.  K.  Robbins,  E.  J.  Via,  D.  R.  Miesner),  the  relation  between 
Mk  and  Jn  (E.  F.  Glusman,  Jr.,  A.  H.  Maynard,  L.  T.  Brodie,  L.  R.  Kittlaus,  M. 
Smith),  epistolary  formulas  in  the  Greek  papyri  (J.  L.  White),  and  Greco-Roman  reli¬ 
gions  (S.  Bacchiocchi,  R.  and  C.  Kroeger,  S.  G.  Cole). 

F.  Stier  (ed.),  Internationale  Zeitschriftenschau  fur  Bibelwissenschaft  und 
Grenzgebiete.  International  Review  of  Biblical  Studies.  Revue  Internationale  des 
Etudes  Bibliques,  Band  XXIV  1977/78  (Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1978,  paper)  xiv  and  369 
pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-491-77467-5.  ISSN:  0074-9745. 

Bibliographic  data  and  indications  of  content  (in  some  cases)  for  2,714  articles  pub¬ 
lished  in  journals,  Festschriften,  and  collections,  mostly  during  1976,  are  provided 
under  these  general  headings:  text,  exposition  (principles,  hermeneutics,  translation, 
OT,  NT),  biblical  theology,  the  Bible  in  the  life  of  the  church,  the  Bible  in  systematic 
theology,  history  of  interpretation,  extrabiblical  writings,  the  milieu  of  the  Bible,  lan¬ 
guage,  Palestinian-biblical  archaeology  and  topography,  the  history  of  Israel, 
Judaism — early  church — gnosis,  the  Bible  in  the  history  of  art  and  literature,  and  bib¬ 
liographic  and  informational  material.  The  contents  of  115  books  are  also  listed. 

V.  Subilia,  “Sola  Scriptura”  Autorita  della  Bibbia  e  libero  esame,  Piccola  biblioteca 
teologica  9  (Turin:  Claudiana,  1975,  paper  2,400  L)  172  pp. 

Subilia,  professor  of  systematic  theology  on  the  Waldensian  theological  faculty  in 
Rome  and  director  of  the  journal  Protestantesimo,  investigates  the  meaning  and  rele¬ 
vance  of  the  Reformation  principle  of  sola  scriptura.  In  doing  so,  he  clarifies  the  sig¬ 
nificance  of  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  examines  the  necessity  and  limits  of  biblical 
criticism,  explains  various  views  regarding  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  and  traces 
“catholic”  attitudes  toward  Scripture  from  the  NT  to  the  present. 
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A.  C.  Thiselton,  New  Testament  Commentary  Survey,  rev.  D.  A.  Carson,  TSF 
Monographs  210  (Leicester,  UK — Madison,  WI:  Theological  Students  Fellowship, 

1977,  paper  $1.95)  43  pp. 

This  booklet  originally  appeared  under  the  title  Personal  Suggestions  about  a  Minis¬ 
ter's  Library ,  and  in  1973  it  was  revised  and  published  under  its  present  title.  In  this  new 
edition  Carson  has  not  touched  Thiselton’s  work  except  for  incidentals  (price,  publishing 
details,  etc.)  but  has  added  comments  (prefaced  with  his  initials)  that  bring  the  survey 
up  to  date.  After  introductory  remarks  and  a  section  on  important  supplements  to  the 
commentaries,  there  are  descriptions  and  evaluations  of  commentaries  on  each  book  of 
the  Bible.  A  list  of  “best  buys”  is  included.  The  booklet  is  distributed  in  the  USA  by 
TSF,  Box  F,  Downers  Grove,  IL  60515. 

J.  van  Bruggen,  The  Future  of  the  Bible  (Nashville — New  York:  Thomas  Nelson, 

1978,  paper  $3.95)  192  pp.  LCN:  78-2586.  ISBN:  0-8407-5640-2. 

Written  to  assist  the  responsible  choice  or  production  of  an  English  translation  of  the 
Bible,  this  book  examines  the  problem  of  one  Bible  and  many  translations,  the  history  of 
Bible  translating  until  1637,  the  role  of  the  Bible  Societies,  the  dynamic-equivalence 
theory,  the  characteristics  of  a  reliable  translation,  and  the  need  for  a  church  Bible.  One 
appendix  discusses  dynamic  equivalence  and  linguistics,  and  another  compares  the  King 
James  Version  with  some  modern  versions.  The  author,  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at  the 
Reformed  Theological  College  in  Kampen,  maintains  that  the  language  of  the  KJV  is 
antiquated  and  should  be  improved  for  the  20th  century  but  that  as  a  translation  it  is  the 
most  reliable  one  in  use. 

Van  taal  tot  taal.  Opstellen  over  het  vertalen  van  de  Schriften  aangeboden  aan  prof.  dr. 
W.  K.  Grossouw  bij  diens  afscheid  van  de  Nijmeegse  Universiteit,  ed.  B.  M.  F.  van 
Iersel,  M.  de  Jonge,  and  J.  Nelis,  Annalen  van  het  Thijmgenootschap  (Baarn:  Ambo, 
1977,  paper  24.50  gld.)  213  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  90-263-0381-5. 

Twelve  studies  (all  in  Dutch)  mark  Professor  Grossouw’s  retirement  from  teaching  at 
the  University  of  Nijmegen.  Most  directly  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  the  articles  by 
M.  de  Jonge  on  a  discourse  analysis  of  1  Jn  1:1-4  [see  §  23-229],  J.  Kahmann  on  the 
translation  of  erga  in  Jas  2: 14-26,  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  the  translation  of  Mk  8:33  and  Mt 
16:23,  and  Grossouw  on  Paul  among  the  Jews.  The  other  contributors  are  C.  Brekel- 
mans,  N.  R.  M.  Poulssen,  A.  P.  van  Schaik,  B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel,  S.  van  Tilborg,  M.  E. 
Duyverman,  R.  C.  M.  Ruijs,  and  J.  van  Laarhoven.  A  foreword  by  B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel 
and  a  list  of  Grossouw’s  publications  (110  items)  are  included. 

T.  S.  Warshaw,  Handbook  for  Teaching  the  Bible  in  Literature  Classes  (Nashville: 
Abingdon,  1978,  paper  $8.95)  416  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  78-668.  ISBN:  0- 
687-166  23-3. 

The  fruit  of  fifteen  years  of  teaching  the  Bible  at  Newton  North  High  School  in 
Massachusetts  and  of  eight  years  of  teaching  in  summer  institutes  at  Indiana  University, 
this  book  confronts  the  practical  questions  of  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  the  Bible  in 
secondary-school  and  college  literature  courses.  The  first  part  discusses  classroom  ap¬ 
proaches  and  emphases  for  teaching  the  Bible  as  literature,  the  Bible  in  literature,  the 
Bible  and  literature,  and  the  Bible  and  its  contexts  [see  NTA  21,  p.  81].  The  second  part 
addresses  religious  sensibilities  as  potentially  problematic  in  the  classroom,  and  the  third 
part  contains  teacher  and  student  materials  as  well  as  games  for  fun  and  edification. 
Study  questions  and  quizzes  are  found  in  the  fourth  part,  with  part  five  devoted  to  an 
extensive  glossary  of  terms. 

G.  Zevini  (ed.),  Incontro  con  la  Bibbia.  Leggere,  pregare,  annunciare,  Biblioteca  di 
scienze  religiose  23,  Studi  di  teologia  pastorale  3  (Rome:  LAS,  1978,  paper  6,800  L)  327 
pp.  Bibliographies. 

After  C.  Bissoli’s  overview  of  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  contemporary  Italian  life,  there 
are  theological  essays  by  C.  M.  Martini  on  the  word  of  God  and  the  human  word,  B. 
Maggioni  on  biblical  hermeneutics  and  actualization,  and  J.  Picca  on  humanity  as  God’s 
co-worker  according  to  Psalm  8.  Four  articles  treat  the  word  of  God  in  the  believer’s  life: 
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A.  M.  Triacca  on  liturgical  celebration,  M.  Magrassi  on  prayer,  G.  Zevini  on  spiritual¬ 
ity,  and  F.  Perrenchio  (with  G.  Marchetti  and  F.  Voltaggio)  on  Bible-reading  groups. 
Various  aspects  of  the  proclamation  of  the  word  of  God  are  explored  by  F.  Festorazzi, 
N.  M.  Loss,  P.  Grech,  and  R.  Fabris.  Articles  on  the  Bible  in  pastoral  work  and 
catechesis  have  been  contributed  by  J.  Gevaert,  F.  Lever,  and  U.  Gianetto.  The  studies 
were  prepared  for  a  conference  organized  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the  Universita 
Pontificia  Salesiana  in  Rome.  The  volume  can  be  obtained  from  LAS,  Piazza  Ateneo 
Salesiano  1,  00139  Rome. 

H.  Zimmermann,  N  eutestamentliche  Methodenlehre.  Darstellung  der  historisch- 
kritischen  Methode  (6th  rev.  ed.;  Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1978,  paper  DM 
22)  291  pp.,  6  plates.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-30026-4. 

The  author’s  basic  principle  in  revising  his  well-known  introduction  to  the  methods  of 
NT  study  [iVT4  12,  p.  253]  has  been  to  change  as  much  as  necessary  and  as  little  as 
possible.  The  four  chapters  consider  textual  criticism,  literary  criticism,  form  criticism, 
and  redaction  criticism.  Each  chapter  provides  bibliographic  data,  explanations  of  the 
method  under  discussion,  and  examples  of  its  application.  In  this  edition,  the  results  of 
recent  research  have  been  integrated  into  the  presentations,  and  the  explanations  of  the 
methods  have  been  expanded.  Zimmermann  is  also  the  author  of  Das  Bekenntnis  der 
Hojfnung.  Tradition  und  Redaktion  im  Hebraerbrief  (1977). 
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P.  J.  Achtemeier,  Invitation  to  Mark.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  Mark  with 
Complete  Text  from  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (Garden  City,  NY:  Image  Books/Doubleday, 
1978,  paper  $2.95)  236  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-91555.  ISBN:  0-385-12213-6. 

In  his  14-page  introduction  Achtemeier,  professor  of  NT  at  Union  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Richmond,  VA,  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature, 
draws  attention  to  the  major  problems  confronting  Mark  (the  destruction  of  the  Temple, 
threatening  persecution,  varied  interpretations  of  Jesus)  and  to  the  Evangelist’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  passion  as  the  key  to  understanding  Jesus.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  a 
pericope-by-pericope  exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  this  outline:  the  appearance 
of  Jesus  and  his  preaching  of  the  kingdom  (1: 1-3:6),  Jesus’  ministry  in  Galilee  and  his 
rejection  by  his  own  (3: 7-6:6),  the  beginning  of  the  final  journey  and  the  mission  and 
miracles  (6:7-8:21),  Jesus’  opening  of  blind  eyes  with  his  teachings  on  the  life  of  disciple- 
ship  (8:22-10:52),  and  Jesus  in  Jerusalem  (11:1-16:20). 

R.  C.  Amore,  Two  Masters,  One  Message.  The  Lives  and  Teachings  of  Gautama  and 
Jesus  (Nashville:  Abingdon,  1978,  cloth  $13.95,  paper  $5.95)  208  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  77-18062.  ISBN:  0-687-42  750-9  (cloth),  0-687-42  751-7  (paper). 

Amore,  associate  professor  in  the  department  of  religious  studies  at  the  University  of 
Windsor  in  Ontario,  documents  and  discusses  the  similarities  in  the  lives  and  teachings 
of  Gautama  Buddha  and  Jesus  Christ,  reviews  the  hypotheses  that  one  master  borrowed 
from  the  other,  and  assembles  the  evidence  for  Buddhist  influence  on  the  NT.  He 
concludes  that  Buddhist  influence  on  the  NT  is  very  likely  and  suggests  various  explana¬ 
tions  for  it:  Q  as  partly  Buddhist,  Buddhist  influence  on  sources  besides  Q,  influence 
through  Jesus,  and  continuing  Buddhist  influence  in  early  Christianity. 

C.  K.  Barrett,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  An  Introduction  with  Commentary 
and  Notes  on  the  Greek  Text  (2nd  ed.;  Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  $25)  xvi  and  638 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-2587.  ISBN:  0-664-21364-2. 

The  revision  of  a  work  originally  published  in  1955.  Parts  have  been  radically  rewrit¬ 
ten  and  a  good  deal  of  material  has  been  added,  with  the  result  that  this  edition  is  over  a 
hundred  pages  longer  than  the  first  one.  The  144-page  introduction  discusses  the  charac¬ 
teristics  and  purpose  of  the  Gospel,  its  non-Christian  background,  its  Christian  back¬ 
ground,  its  theology,  origin  and  authority,  and  text.  The  body  of  the  book  is  a  verse-by- 
verse  commentary  on  the  Greek  text.  Barrett,  professor  of  divinity  at  the  University  of 
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Durham,  has  expressed  some  of  his  views  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  in  The  Gospel  of  John 
and  Judaism  (1975). 

I.  Bosold,  Pazifismus  und  prophetische  Provokation.  Das  Grussverbot  Lk  10,4b  und 
sein  historischer  Kontext,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  90  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibel- 
werk,  1978,  paper  DM  16)  98  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-460-03901-9. 

The  revision  of  a  thesis  written  in  1975  under  the  direction  of  G.  Lohfink  at  the 
Catholic  theological  faculty  in  Tubingen,  this  study  of  Lk  10:4b  (“and  salute  no  one  on 
the  road”)  sketches  the  history  of  the  saying’s  interpretation,  analyzes  the  literary  and 
traditional  character  of  the  Synoptic  “mission”  pericopes,  investigates  whether  or  not  Lk 
10:4b  belonged  to  a  Q-pericope,  discusses  its  various  historical  milieus  (Jesus,  the 
Q-community,  Luke),  and  situates  the  saying  in  the  framework  of  the  historical  activity 
of  the  disciples  and  the  missionary  activity  of  the  Q-messengers.  Bosold  concludes  that 
the  logion  is  a  prophetic  sign  of  provocation,  differentiation,  and  instruction. 

R.  E.  Brown,  S.S.,  An  Adult  Christ  at  Christmas .  Essays  on  the  Three  Biblical  Christ¬ 
mas  Stories  (College ville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1978,  paper  $3.50)  x  and  50  pp.  ISBN: 
0-8146-0997-X. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  reading  insights  about  the  adult  Christ  who  had  died 
and  risen  back  into  the  infancy  stories,  this  booklet  presents  slightly  abbreviated  ver¬ 
sions  of  four  articles  published  in  Worship:  the  meaning  of  the  Magi  and  the  significance 
of  the  star  [§  20-431],  the  meaning  of  the  manger  and  the  significance  of  the  shepherds 
[§  21-413],  the  presentation  of  Jesus  in  the  Temple  [§  21-414],  and  the  finding  of  the  boy 
Jesus  in  the  Temple  [§  22-422].  The  publication  is  intended  as  an  introduction  to  and 
summary  of  the  author’s  The  Birth  of  the  Messiah  (1977). 

U.  Busse,  Das  Nazareth -Manifest  Jesu.  Eine  Einfuhrung  in  das  lukanische  Jesusbild 
nach  Lk  4,16-30,  Stuttgarter  Bibelstudien  91  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1978, 
paper  DM  19.80)  134  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-03911-6. 

The  study  of  the  Nazareth  episode  in  Lk  4:16-30  was  an  important  section  of  the 
author’s  doctoral  dissertation  published  under  the  title  Die  Wunder  des  Propheten  Jesus 
[NT A  22,  p.  86].  That  material  has  been  adapted  for  the  audience  of  this  series,  and 
more  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  mission  of  Jesus  (Lk  4:18-21)  and  his  destiny  (Lk 
4:23-29).  The  first  part  examines  the  passage’s  context,  train  of  thought,  form,  artistic 
character,  and  relation  to  Mk  6:1-6.  The  second  part  concerns  the  connections  between 
Lk  3:21-4:44  and  Lk-Acts  taken  as  a  whole.  Busse  notes  that,  for  Luke,  Jesus  was  the 
last  messianic  prophet,  the  one  to  whom  all  the  biblical  prophets  up  to  and  including 
John  the  Baptist  pointed. 

M.  J.  Cook,  Mark’s  Treatment  of  the  Jewish  Leaders,  Supplements  to  Novum  Tes- 
tamentum  51  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  32  gld.)  xii  and  104  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  90-04-05785-4. 

Concerned  with  Mark’s  role  in  determining  the  image  of  Jewish  leadership  groups  in 
his  Gospel,  the  author  contends  that  the  Evangelist  knew  very  little  about  the  Jewish 
leadership  groups  he  presumes  were  active  in  Jesus’  time,  that  he  depended  very  heavily 
on  three  written  sources,  and  that  the  resulting  portrayal  of  Jewish  authorities  is  ar¬ 
tificial  and  historically  unreliable.  After  an  introductory  overview,  there  are  chapters  on 
fundamental  methodological  considerations,  two  pre-Markan  controversy  collections, 
the  influence  of  a  pre-Markan  passion  tradition  on  Mark’s  treatment  of  Jewish  leader¬ 
ship  groups,  and  the  implications  for  the  historian.  Cook  teaches  at  Hebrew  Union 
College- Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincinnati. 

J.  de  Baciocchi,  Jesucristo  y  el  hombre  de  hoy,  trans.  F.  Martin,  Creer  y  comprender, 
seccion  2  (Madrid:  Marova,  1977,  paper  250  ptas.)  144  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  84- 
269-035  3-3. 

The  Spanish  version  of  J esus-Christ  dans  le  debat  des  hommes  (1975),  this  study 
investigates  the  life  of  Jesus  as  it  is  portrayed  in  Mt,  the  historical  quality  of  the  Gospels’ 
testimony  about  Jesus,  the  central  importance  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  the 
divinity  of  Jesus,  his  humanity  and  divinity,  and  his  understanding  of  himself. 
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J.  Dupont  et  al.,  La  parabola  degli  invitati  al  banchetto.  Dagli  evangelisti  a  Gesu, 
Testi  e  ricerche  di  Scienze  religiose  14  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1978,  paper  12,000  L)  352  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed. 

These  seven  articles  on  various  aspects  of  the  parable  of  those  invited  to  the  great 
supper  (Mt  22:1-14;  Lk  14:15-24)  were  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Istituto  per  le 
Scienze  religiose  of  Bologna:  C.  Buzzetti  on  a  literary  analysis  of  the  Matthean  account, 
G.  Barbaglio  on  the  Matthean  redaction  of  the  parable,  G.  Gaeta  on  a  literary  analysis 
of  the  Lukan  account,  R.  Fabris  on  the  Lukan  redaction  of  the  parable,  M.  Pesce  on 
reconstructing  the  literary  archetype  common  to  Mt  22:1-10  and  Lk  14:15-24,  P.  F. 
Beatrice  on  the  significance  of  Gospel  of  Thomas  64  for  literary  criticism  of  the  parable, 
and  J.  Dupont  on  the  parable  of  the  great  supper  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus.  A  bibliography 
of  fifty  studies  on  the  parable  published  between  1960  and  1974  is  provided. 

W.  Egger,  Glaube  und  Nachfolge.  Ein  Arbeitsheft  zum  Markus evangelium,  Gesprache 
zur  Bibel  5  (Klosterneuburg:  Osterreichisches  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1978,  paper  oS 
42)  36  pp.  ISBN:  3-85396-018-9. 

Similar  in  purpose  and  format  to  the  author’s  contributions  on  Mt  [NT A  23,  p.  93]  and 
Lk  [NT A  21,  p.  325]  in  the  same  series.  The  particular  aim  of  this  booklet  is  to  situate 
Jesus’  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem  within  the  context  of  Markan  theology.  The 
account  of  the  journey  in  Mk  8:27-10:52  is  divided  into  twelve  sections,  and  in  each 
section  suggestions  are  made  for  directors  of  Bible  discussions  and  other  readers. 

J.  Ernst,  Herr  der  Geschichte.  Perspektiven  der  lukanischen  Eschatologie,  Stuttgarter 
Bibelstudien  88  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1978,  paper  DM  23.80)  127  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-03881-0. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  describes  three  models  frequently  used  to  explain  the 
character  of  Lukan  eschatology:  salvation  history  as  a  substitute  for  eschatology,  the 
“hereafter”  of  salvation  as  replacing  the  future  of  salvation,  and  eschatology  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  the  Christ-kerygma.  The  second  part  subjects  the  first  two  models  to  detailed 
criticism  with  specific  reference  to  texts  in  Lk-Acts  and  concludes  that,  for  Luke,  es¬ 
chatology  was  an  aspect  of  Christology.  Ernst,  who  is  also  the  author  of  Das  Evangelium 
nach  Lukas  (1977),  observes  that  Luke  viewed  Christ  as  the  one  who  came,  who  will 
return,  and  who  as  the  exalted  one  in  heaven  is  experienced  in  the  present  in  the  activity 
of  the  church  and  in  the  Spirit. 

C.  Escudero  Freire,  Devolver  el  evangelio  a  los  pobres.  A  proposito  de  Lc  1~2,  Bib- 
lioteca  de  Estudios  Biblicos  19  (Salamanca:  Sigueme,  1978,  paper)  460  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-301-0721-5. 

Concerned  especially  with  the  Lukan  theme  of  the  poor  and  the  “marginal”  as  the 
privileged  addressees  of  Jesus’  message,  this  study  of  Lk  1-2  opens  with  introductory 
remarks  on  literary  genres  and  midrash,  the  framework  and  centers  of  interest  in  the  two 
chapters,  and  the  sources  and  the  Lukan  redaction.  Then  the  Lukan  infancy  narrative  is 
analyzed  under  these  headings:  the  announcement  of  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist 
(1:5-25),  the  annunciation  (1:26-38),  the  visitation  and  the  Magnificat  (1:39-56),  the  birth 
of  John  the  Baptist  and  the  Benedictus  (1:57-80),  the  birth  of  Jesus  (2:1-20),  the  circum¬ 
cision  and  presentation  of  Jesus  (2:21-40),  and  the  first  activity  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of 
twelve  (2:41-52).  The  author’s  recent  articles  on  Lk-Acts  have  been  summarized  in 
§§  20-809;  21-417,  803. 

v 

B.  Ferraro,  A  significaqdo  politico  e  teologica  da  morte  de  Jesus.  A  Luz  do  Novo 
Testamento ,  Centro  de  Investigagao  e  Divulgagao  Publicagoes  CID,  Teologia/14  (Pe- 
tropolis:  Editora  Vozes,  1977,  paper)  248  pp. 

Presented  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  (directed  by  C.  J.  Pinto  de  Oliveira  and  Y.  B. 
Tremel)  to  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of  Fribourg  in  1975,  this  study 
investigates  Jesus’  death  in  light  of  the  kerygma  and  within  history,  his  prophetic 
ministry  and  its  role  in  his  execution,  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Jesus  in  its  various 
contexts  (political,  social,  and  juridical),  and  the  theological  significance  of  Jesus’  death. 
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Ferraro  has  summarized  his  views  on  the  political  significance  of  Jesus’  death  in  an 
article  in  RevistEclBras  [§  21-699]. 

R.  H.  Fuller  (ed.),  Essays  on  the  Love  Commandment,  trans.  R.  H.  and  I.  Fuller 
(Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  $7.95)  107  pp.  LCN:  78-54550.  ISBN:  0-8006-0528-4. 

The  four  essays  in  this  volume  have  been  excerpted  from  Jesus  Christus  in  Historie 
and  Theologie,  edited  by  G.  Strecker  as  a  Festschrift  for  H.  Conzelmann  [NT A  20,  p. 
352]:  L.  Schottroff  on  nonviolence  and  the  love  of  one’s  enemies  according  to  Mt  5:38-48 
and  Lk  6:27-36,  R.  H.  Fuller  on  the  double  commandment  of  love  (Mk  12:28-34;  Mt 
22:34-40;  Lk  10:25-28)  as  a  test  case  for  the  criteria  of  authenticity,  C.  Burchard  on  Mt 
5:16  as  the  theme  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  M.  J.  Suggs  on  the  antitheses  in  Mt 
5:21-48  as  redactional  products.  All  the  articles  except  the  one  by  Suggs  appeared 
originally  in  German. 

E.  Gatti,  Atti  degli  Apostoli.  Ii  libro  della  missione  (2nd  rev.  ed.;  Bologna:  Editrice 
Missionaria  Italiana,  1977,  paper  4,000  L)  269  pp.,  7  maps.  Bibliographies. 

The  revision  of  a  book  first  published  in  1975,  this  volume  consists  of  an  18-page 
introduction  to  Acts,  an  Italian  translation  of  the  text  accompanied  by  the  author’s 
exposition,  and  a  66- page  section  devoted  to  “pastoral  themes.”  Gatti  discerns  three 
major  parts  in  Acts:  the  Jerusalem  church’s  conversion  to  mission  (1:1-12:25),  the  mis¬ 
sionary  journeys  from  Antioch  (13:1-21:14),  and  the  repeated  trials  and  imprisonments 
on  the  way  to  Rome  (21:15-28:30).  The  pastoral  themes  in  Acts  include  the  Spirit  and 
the  church,  ministers,  missionary  preaching,  the  missionary  discourses  at  Lystra  and 
Athens,  the  belief  of  the  persecuted  church,  and  the  three  accounts  of  the  Damascus 
vision. 

O.  Genest,  Le  Christ  de  la  Passion.  Perspective  structural.  Analyse  de  Marc  14,53  - 
15,47,  des  paralleles  bibliques  et  extra-bibliques,  Recherches  21  Theologie  (Tournai: 
Desclee,  1978,  paper;  Montreal:  Bellarmin,  $10)  220  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-88502-247-5  (Bellarmin). 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  R.  Lack  and  presented  to  the 
Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  this  study  explains  the  three  textual  levels  discerned  by 
R.  Barthes  (functions,  actions,  narration)  and  then  applies  the  structuralist  method  of 
interpretation  to  three  scenes  in  the  Markan  passion  narrative:  the  seer  veiled  (14:65), 
the  king  mocked  (15:16-20b),  and  the  savior  lost  (15:29-32c).  After  summarizing  the 
three  passages  under  the  heading  “the  elect  one  rejected,”  the  author  explores  the  theme 
of  the  mocked  just  person  in  biblical  and  extrabiblical  literature.  A  glossary  of  technical 
terms  is  provided.  Genest  now  teaches  NT  on  the  theological  faculty  at  the  University  of 
Montreal. 

L.  Grollenberg,  Rediscovering  the  Bible,  trans.  R.  Rutherford  (London:  SCM,  1978, 
paper  £3.95)  viii  and  408  pp.  ISBN:  0-334-01372-0. 

Originally  published  in  Dutch  as  Nieuwe  kijk  op  het  oude  boek  (1968),  this  English 
version  was  first  published  in  1969  under  the  title  A  New  Look  at  an  Old  Book.  The  part 
on  the  Gospels  in  preparation  is  a  seven-chapter  introduction  to  the  OT  books  from  the 
Pentateuch  to  Daniel.  The  chapters  on  the  Gospels  treat  their  history,  origin,  and  nature 
as  well  as  their  four  phases  of  development:  Jesus’  public  life,  the  light  of  Easter,  the 
formation  of  the  traditions,  and  the  Evangelists  at  work.  Grollenberg  is  also  the  author 
of  Bible  Study  for  the  21st  Century  (1976). 

F.  Gryglewicz  (ed.),  Egzegeza  Ewangelii  sw.  Jana  (Lublin:  Catholic  University, 
1976,  paper  zL  100)  266  pp. 

Sixteen  papers  on  various  aspects  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  “theological  section” 
there  are  studies  by  W.  Marchel  on  God  as  Father,  H.  Langkammer  on  the  Logos  hymn 
and  its  history-of-religions  background,  F.  Gryglewicz  on  Jesus  as  gate  and  shepherd 
and  on  Jesus  as  the  vine,  M.  Filipiak  on  Moses  and  Jesus,  J.  Drozd  on  Christ’s  glory,  A. 
Jankowski  on  eschatological  signs  and  the  Spirit-Paraclete’s  mission,  and  M.  Czajkowski 
on  Mary  in  Jn  2:1-11  and  19:25-27.  The  “ethical  section”  contains  articles  by  E. 
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Szymanek  on  belief  and  unbelief,  T.  Herrmann  on  fraternal  charity,  H.  Muszynski  on 
truth  as  a  theological  term,  D.  Szojda  on  the  meaning  of  “living  waters,”  J.  Czerski  on 
the  idea  of  life,  j.  W.  Roslon  on  salvation,  P.  Szefler  on  the  Jews,  and  S.  M^dala  on 
the  nature  and  destiny  of  the  world.  Gryglewicz  has  supplied  a  two-page  preface. 

E.  Haulotte,  Actes  des  Apotres.  Un  guide  de  lecture ,  Supplement  a  Vie  Chretienne 
212  (Paris:  Vie  Chretienne,  1978,  paper  16  F)  144  pp.,  6  plates,  2  maps.  Indexed. 

In  his  23-page  introduction  Haulotte  draws  attention  to  three  especially  relevant 
themes  in  Acts:  communication  between  churches,  faith  confronting  new  cultures,  and 
the  replication  of  Jesus’  life  in  the  church’s  life.  The  socioeconomic  context  (by  D. 
Sesboiie)  and  the  literary  structure  of  Acts  are  also  discussed.  The  body  of  the  book  is 
an  exposition  of  the  text  with  emphasis  on  the  structure  and  theology  of  the  individual 
passages.  A  seven-page  conclusion  treats  the  references  in  Acts  to  baptism  and  the 
breaking  of  bread. 

H.  Hendrickx,  C.I.C.M.,  The  Resurrection  Narratives  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  (Ma¬ 
nila:  East  Asian  Pastoral  Institute,  1978,  paper)  vii  and  159  pp.  Bibliographies. 

The  author  of  The  Infancy  Narratives  (1975)  and  The  Passion  Narratives  of  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  (1977)  here  presents  verse-by- verse  exegeses  of  the  Synoptic  resurrec¬ 
tion  pericopes  and  discussions  of  their  literary  form  and  historical  value.  After  chapters 
on  the  Markan,  Matthean,  and  Lukan  accounts  of  the  empty  tomb,  there  are  explora¬ 
tions  of  the  passages  dealing  with  the  revelation  and  mission  of  the  risen  Christ  (Mt 
28:16-20),  the  disciples  of  Emmaus  (Lk  24:13-35),  the  appearance  in  Jerusalem  and  the 
ascension  (Lk  24:36-53),  and  the  appearances  in  Mk  16:9-20.  Hendrickx  observes  that 
the  Evangelists  bring  to  the  fore  the  effects  of  the  resurrection  as  experienced  by  the 
believing  community  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Easter  message  should  be  an 
invitation  to  faith. 

J.  Jervell,  Ingen  har  styfrre  kjaerlighet  .  .  .  Fra  J ohannesevangeliets  Jesushilde,  Tan- 
kekors  2  (Oslo — Bergen — Troms0:  Universitetsforlaget,  1978,  paper  35  N.  kr.)  95  pp. 
Bibliography.  ISBN:  82-00-05197-8. 

Taking  its  title  from  Jn  15:13  (“no  one  has  greater  love”),  this  study  of  the  distinctive 
portrait  of  Jesus  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  examines  the  problems  of  Johannine  research, 
Jesus  as  God’s  only  Son,  world  and  crisis,  history  and  history’s  Christ,  life  now  and 
forever,  the  via  dolorosa  as  God’s  own  way,  Jesus  and  the  believers,  the  Paraclete  as 
Jesus’  successor,  and  the  addressees  of  the  Gospel.  The  book  concludes  with  a  ten-page 
bibliographic  essay  on  Johannine  studies.  Jervell  is  a  professor  at  the  University  of  Oslo. 

S.  Kappen,  Jesus  and  Freedom  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1977,  $8.95)  viii  and  178 
pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  76-25927.  ISBN:  0-88344-232-9  (cloth),  0-88344-233-7  (paper). 

Addressed  primarily  to  the  educated  youth  of  India  who  may  seek  in  the  Gospels 
inspiration  for  radical  commitment,  this  study  goes  back  to  the  original  message  of  Jesus 
and  reinterprets  it  in  the  context  of  the  self-understanding  of  contemporary  humanity. 
The  ten  chapters  consider  the  quest  for  Jesus,  the  challenge  of  liberation,  Jesus  as  the 
prophet  of  the  new  humanity,  cosmic  freedom,  the  promise  that  the  poor  shall  inherit 
the  earth,  the  total  person,  political  death  and  the  cost  of  freedom,  meeting  God  in  the 
fullness  of  humanity,  existential  liberation,  and  Jesus  and  the  oppressed  of  today.  Kap¬ 
pen,  a  Jesuit  and  a  member  of  the  Indian  Social  Institute  in  New  Delhi,  sees  Jesus  as  a 
subversive  and  constructive  force  in  history  for  human  liberation.  F.  Houtart  has  pro¬ 
vided  a  14- page  introduction. 

R.  J.  Karris,  Invitation  to  Acts.  A  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  with 
Complete  Text  from  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (Garden  City,  NY:  Image  Books/Doubleday, 
1978,  paper  $2.95)  240  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-91558.  ISBN:  0-385-12210-1. 

Describing  Luke  as  both  a  writer  of  history  and  a  hagiographer,  Karris  singles  out 
three  major  events  that  were  agitating  the  missionary  communities:  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  difficulty  of  missionary  activity,  and  persecution  from  Jews  and  pagans. 
The  body  of  the  book  is  an  exposition  of  Acts,  as  it  is  translated  in  the  English 
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Jerusalem  Bible,  according  to  this  general  outline:  the  beginnings  of  mission  (1:1-2:13), 
the  mission  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea  (2:14-8:3),  the  mission  expands  to  Samaria  (8:4- 
9:43),  and  the  mission  opens  out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  (10:1-28:31).  Study  questions  at 
the  end  of  each  subsection  are  intended  to  stimulate  further  reflection  and  discussion. 
Karris  is  general  editor  of  the  series  and  the  author  of  Invitation  to  Luke  (1977). 

J.  P.  Kealy,  C.S.Sp.,  Jesus  the  Teacher  (Denville,  NJ:  Dimension  Books,  1978,  paper 
$3.95)  118  pp.  ISBN:  0-87193-069-2. 

This  study  is  an  invitation  to  reflect  on  Jesus  as  an  educator,  especially  in  light  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  religious  education  in  modern  times. 
After  surveying  how  the  four  Gospels  present  Jesus  as  a  teacher,  the  book  discusses 
Jesus  as  an  untrained  teacher  [see  §  22-372]  and  calls  attention  to  some  special  charac¬ 
teristics  of  his  teaching:  picturesque  and  easily  remembered  speech,  logical  techniques, 
concreteness,  and  storytelling.  The  final  chapter  compares  the  approach  of  Jesus  the 
teacher  and  some  of  the  important  trends,  methods,  and  aims  in  recent  religious  educa¬ 
tion.  Kealy  is  also  the  author  of  The  Changing  Bible  (1977). 

F.  Lambiasi,  L’autenticita  storica  dei  vangeli.  Studio  di  criteriologia,  Studi  biblici  4 
(Bologna:  Dehoniane,  1976,  paper  4,500  L)  2  72  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  R.  Latourelle  and  presented 
to  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  this  study  first  traces  research  on  the  criteria  for 
determining  the  authenticity  of  Jesus’  sayings  in  the  Gospels  through  its  precritical  and 
critical  phases.  The  second  part  is  a  systematic  discussion  of  the  various  criteria  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  outline:  terminology,  the  criterion  of  multiple  attestation,  the  comparative 
method  (discontinuity  and  continuity),  the  “style”  of  Jesus  (linguistic  and  personal),  and 
other  criteria.  Then  the  criteria  are  applied  to  the  controversies  with  the  Pharisees  in  the 
Gospels,  and  Gospel  of  Peter  is  studied  as  a  “counterproof”  of  the  validity  of  the  criteria. 
Lambiasi  concludes  that  the  application  of  the  various  criteria  can  lead  to  conclusions 
consistent  with  the  Christian  kerygma  summarized  in  Acts  10:37-41. 

A.  Lancellotti  (ed.),  Matteo.  Versione  -  introduzione  -  note,  Nuovissima  versione 
della  Bibbia  dai  testi  originali  33  (2nd  ed.;  Turin:  Edizioni  Paoline,  1978,  paper  4,000  L) 
414  pp.  Bibliography. 

In  his  thirty-page  introduction  the  author  discusses  Mt  as  a  book,  its  composition,  and 
its  message.  The  bulk  of  the  volume  consists  of  an  Italian  translation  of  the  Gospel  at  the 
top  of  the  pages  with  exegetical  and  historical  notes  underneath.  The  general  outline 
discerned  in  the  Gospel  revolves  around  the  theme  of  the  kingdom:  its  program  (3:1- 
7:29),  missionaries  (8:1-11:1),  mystery  (11:2-13:53),  organization  (13:54-18:35),  and 
consummation  (19:1-25:46).  The  infancy  narrative  and  the  passion-resurrection  account 
are  viewed  as  prologue  and  epilogue  respectively. 

P.  Lapide,  Fils  de  Joseph?  Jesus  dans  le  judaisme  d’aujourd’hui  et  d’hier,  trans.  R. 
Kremer  and  M.-J.  Pierre,  “Jesus  et  Jesus-Christ”  2  (Tournai — Paris:  Desclee,  1978, 
paper  295  Bel.  fr.)  192  pp.  ISBN:  2-7189-0106-3. 

The  French  version  of  a  book  originally  published  in  German  under  the  title  1st  das 
nicht  Josephs  Sohn?  Jesus  im  heutigen  Judentum  [NTA  21,  pp.  329-330].  The  three 
parts  of  the  volume  investigate  the  representations  of  Jesus  in  modern  Jewish  literature, 
in  textbooks  used  in  Israel,  and  in  rabbinic  writings  throughout  the  ages.  J.  Dore,  the 
editor  of  the  series,  has  supplied  a  four-page  introduction. 

R.  Lejoly,  Annotations  pourune  etude  du  Papyrus  75  Bodmer  XV ,  c’est-a-dire  du  texte 
grec  de  Jean  1-14  (Dison:  Editions  “Concile,”  1976,  paper  750  Bel.  fr.)  78  pp.,  plate. 
Bibliography. 

After  a  brief  introduction,  this  volume  presents  on  56  double-columned  pages  the 
Greek  texts  of  those  passages  in  which  P75  and  Codex  Sinaiticus  (first  hand)  differ  in 
their  versions  of  Jn  1-14.  Then  the  readings  of  P75  are  analyzed  according  to  these 
groupings:  obvious  errors,  notable  additions,  notable  omissions,  substitutions,  inver- 
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sions,  orthographic  peculiarities,  retouches  (erasures,  corrections,  words  written  over 
original  words),  and  other  peculiarities. 

H.  Leroy,  Jesus.  Uberlieferung  und  Deutung,  Ertrage  der  Forschung  95  (Darmstadt: 
Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1978,  paper  DM  25)  viii  and  154  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  3-534-07039-9. 

This  volume  begins  by  discussing  the  problem  of  the  historical  Jesus  with  reference  to 
three  major  turning  points  in  the  history  of  research  (A.  Schweitzer,  R.  Bultmann,  E. 
Kasemann),  the  relation  between  kerygma  and  history,  and  the  methodological  difficul¬ 
ties  encountered  in  dealing  with  the  Jesus-tradition.  The  second  part  gives  an  overview 
of  the  historical  data  on  the  life  of  Jesus:  sources,  origin  (year  and  place  of  birth,  descent 
and  family,  Jesus  and  John  the  Baptist),  activity  (preaching  of  the  kingdom  of  God, 
ethical  preaching,  miracles),  and  the  end  (year  of  death,  presentations  of  the  passion,  the 
early  Christian  interpretation  of  the  passion).  The  third  part  considers  the  appearances 
of  the  risen  Lord.  Leroy,  professor  of  introduction  to  biblical  studies  and  hermeneutics 
at  the  University  of  Augsburg,  is  also  the  author  of  Rats  el  und  Missverstandnis  (1968) 
and  Zur  Vergebung  der  Siinden  (1974). 

S.  Levin,  The  Father  of  Joshua/Jesus  (Binghamton,  NY:  State  University  of  New 
York,  1978,  paper  $4)  viii  and  195  pp.  Indexed. 

Levin,  professor  of  ancient  languages  at  the  State  University  of  New  York  in  Bing¬ 
hamton,  maintains  that  the  Septuagint’s  description  of  Joshua  as  the  son  of  Naue 
reflects  the  early  tradition  that  the  hero’s  father  was  the  Lord  himself  and  that  this 
tradition  reemerged  in  Lk  1:31-33  with  respect  to  Jesus’  birth.  The  five  chapters  consider 
the  divine  name  in  Joshua’s  patronymic,  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  expression  bnhwh 
as  “son  of  the  Lord,”  the  attested  and  unattested  corrections  of  the  scribes,  the  fertility  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  the  motifs  of  Joshua  and  David  in  the  Gospels.  The  author 
observes  that  the  aura  of  divine,  hereditary  grandeur  attributed  to  Jesus  in  the  Gospels, 
though  at  odds  with  the  Mosaic  religion,  had  a  Jewish  background. 

J.  Luzarraga,  Oracion  y  Mision  en  el  Evangelio  de  Juan,  “Teologia-Deusto”  11  (Bil¬ 
bao:  Universidad  de  Deusto — Mensajero,  1978,  paper  430  ptas.)  268  pp.  Indexed. 
ISBN:  84-271-1112-6. 

Characterizing  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  “an  act  of  contemplation,”  the  author  explores 
the  dialogic  aspect  of  prayer  in  Johannine  spirituality  under  these  headings:  Jesus  the 
Word,  impediments  to  prayer,  purification  of  prayer,  the  way  of  interiorization,  Jesus  at 
prayer,  the  divine  way,  contemplation  and  union,  and  the  dynamism  of  God.  The 
epilogue  is  entitled  “word  and  action,”  and  the  appendix  provides  a  Spanish  translation 
of  the  entire  Gospel.  Luzarraga,  the  author  of  Las  tradiciones  de  la  nube  en  la  Biblia  y 
en  el  Judaismo  primitivo  (1973),  has  summarized  some  of  his  views  on  prayer  in  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  a  recent  article  in  Teologia  Espiritual  [§  22-139]. 

G.  W.  MacRae,  Invitation  to  John.  A  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John  with  Com¬ 
plete  Text  from  The  Jerusalem  Bible  (Garden  City,  NY:  Image  Books/Doubleday,  1978, 
paper  $2.95)  236  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-91559.  ISBN:  0-385-12212-8. 

In  his  ten-page  introduction,  the  author  observes  that  the  Fourth  Gospel  reflects  an 
understanding  of  God  and  the  world  in  which  everything  is  drawn  in  sharp  lines  and 
that  it  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  personal,  existential  attitude  of  faith.  The  main 
part  of  the  volume  is  a  passage- by- passage  exposition  of  the  text  (with  the  Jerusalem 
Bible  as  a  basis)  according  to  this  outline:  Prologue  (1:1-18),  the  Book  of  Signs  (1:19- 
12:50),  the  Book  of  Glory  (13:1-20:31),  and  the  appendix  (21:1-25).  MacRae,  the 
Stillman  professor  of  Roman  Catholic  theological  studies  at  Harvard  Divinity  School,  is 
also  the  author  of  Faith  in  the  Word.  The  Fourth  Gospel  (1973). 

J.  Maier,  Jesus  von  Nazareth  in  der  talmudischen  Uberlieferung,  Ertrage  der 
Forschung  82  (Darmstadt:  Wissenschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1978,  paper  DM  59)  xvii 
and  367  pp.,  2  folding  charts.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-534-04901-2. 

Maier,  professor  of  Jewish  studies  at  the  University  of  Cologne,  is  concerned  with  the 
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references  made  to  Jesus  in  rabbinic  literature.  After  introductory  remarks  and  a  review 
of  past  research,  he  discusses  possible  mentions  of  Jesus  and  Christianity  in  the  writings 
of  Josephus  and  then  devotes  201  pages  to  German  translations  and  historical-critical 
expositions  of  the  relevant  passages  in  the  Mishnah,  Talmuds,  Tosefta,  and  Midrashim. 
Reports  on  Jewish  statements  about  Jesus  found  in  non-Jewish  sources  (Justin  Martyr, 
Celsus,  Tertullian,  etc.)  are  also  studied.  The  author  concludes  that  there  are  no  tanna- 
itic  “Jesus-passages”  and  that  all  the  amoraic  references  to  Jesus  are  posttalmudic  rather 
than  talmudic. 

I.  H.  Marshall,  The  Gospel  of  Luke.  A  C ommentary  on  the  Greek  Text,  The  New 
International  Greek  Testament  Commentary  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  $24.95) 
928  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-16051.  ISBN:  0-8028-3512-0. 

This  volume  inaugurates  a  series  of  commentaries  on  the  Greek  text  of  the  NT  edited 
by  Marshall  and  W.  W.  Gasque  and  published  jointly  by  Eerdmans  and  Paternoster. 
Seeking  especially  to  bring  out  the  theological  method  of  Luke  the  Evangelist,  the 
author  of  Luke:  Historian  and  Theologian  (1970)  believes  that  the  Gospel  was  composed 
by  Luke  around  A.D.  70  in  order  to  provide  people  at  some  remove  from  Jesus’  ministry 
with  an  account  of  his  story.  In  addition  to  the  eight-page  general  introduction,  the  book 
contains  introductions,  bibliographies,  and  verse- by- verse  commentaries  on  each 
pericope.  The  following  general  outline  is  used:  preface  (1:1-4),  the  birth  and  childhood 
of  Jesus  (1:5-2:52),  John  the  Baptist  and  Jesus  (3:1-4:13),  the  ministry  in  Galilee  (4:14- 
9:50),  progress  toward  Jerusalem  (9:51-19:10),  the  ministry  in  Jerusalem  (19:11-21:38), 
and  the  passion  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  (22:1-24:53).  Marshall  is  senior  lecturer  in  NT 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in  Scotland. 

D.  Marzotto,  L’unita  degli  uomini  nel  vangelo  di  Giovanni,  Supplementi  alia  Rivista 
Biblica  9  (Brescia:  Paideia,  1977,  paper  8,000  L)  295  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  D.  Mollat  and  presented  to 
the  Gregorian  University,  this  study  investigates  how  Jn  17:21-23  (“that  they  all  may  be 
one  .  .  .”)  reflects  a  real  Johannine  theme  present  throughout  the  Fourth  Gospel.  After 
remarks  on  the  scope  and  method  of  this  examination  and  on  other  Johannine  passages 
in  which  the  idea  of  unity  is  prominent,  the  author  discusses  the  tradition  history  of  the 
important  motifs  and  patterns  with  reference  to  the  OT,  the  Pseudepigrapha,  Judaism, 
the  NT,  and  Didache.  Then  there  are  exegeses  of  the  passages  in  Jn  that  are  especially 
concerned  with  unity:  10:1-42;  11:45-54;  12:20-36;  4:2  7-42;  6:1-15;  17:1-26;  19:23-42;  and 
21:1-23.  The  fourth  part  compares  the  teaching  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  that  of  the 
Qumran  writings,  Hellenism,  and  gnosticism.  An  appendix  considers  the  relevance  of  Jn 
17  for  ecumenism  today. 

T.  Matura,  Le  radicalisme  evangelique.  Aux  sources  de  la  vie  chretienne,  Lectio  Di- 
vina  97  (Paris:  Cerf,  1978,  paper  59  F)  210  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-204-012  75-0. 

Concerned  primarily  with  texts  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  this  book  begins  by  study¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  the  term  “radicalism”  and  specifjdng  which  texts  are  to  be  the  focus 
of  attention.  In  the  second  part  the  texts  are  analyzed  under  these  headings:  radical 
demands  with  regard  to  disciples,  passages  about  renunciation,  attitudes  toward  mate¬ 
rial  goods,  the  radicalizing  of  the  Law,  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  and  the  radicalism  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  compared  with  the  other  NT  writings.  The  third  part  discusses  the 
content  of  radicalism,  its  motivations,  and  those  who  are  addressed  by  the  radical 
teaching.  Matura  concludes  that  Gospel  radicalism  is  required  of  all  who  believe  in 
Jesus,  not  merely  of  a  particular  group. 

L.  Moraldi  (ed.),  Detti  segreti  di  Gesu  (Milan:  Mondadori,  1975,  paper  1,500  L)  239 
pp.  Bibliography. 

This  volume  presents  Italian  translations  of  more  than  500  sayings  attributed  to  Jesus 
in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  and  the  apocryphal  Gospels  and  other  early 
Christian  writings.  The  material  is  divided  into  five  form-critical  categories:  sentences  or 
apophthegms,  sapiential  sayings,  prophetic  or  apocalyptic  sayings,  ‘T’-sayings,  and 
normative  sayings  for  the  community.  A  general  introduction  concerning  the  sources  as 
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well  as  individual  introductions  to  the  five  types  of  sayings  are  included.  Moraldi  has 
also  published  I  Manoscritti  di  Qumran  (1971)  and  Apocrifi  del  Nuovo  Testamento 
(1971). 

B.  Noack,  Lukas evangeliets  rejseberetning.  En  fortolkning  (Copenhagen:  Gad,  1977, 
paper  94.40  D.  kr.)  169  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  87-12-64872-8. 

After  an  eight-page  general  introduction  to  the  Lukan  travel  narrative,  the  author 
presents  an  exposition  of  and  bibliographic  information  on  each  pericope  in  Lk  9:51- 
19:28.  Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  stories  of  the  good  Samaritan,  Martha  and 
Mary,  the  prodigal  son,  the  rich  man  and  Lazarus,  and  the  Pharisee  and  the  tax 
collector.  Noack  is  also  the  author  of  Tegnene  i  J ohannesevangeliet  (1974). 

G.  Nolli,  Evangelo  secondo  Marco.  Testo  greco,  neovolgata  latina,  analisi  filologica, 
traduzione  italiana  (Rome:  Catholic  Book  Agency,  1978,  paper  7,000  L)  xx  and  437  pp. 

Aiming  to  provide  various  readers  with  a  means  of  access  to  Mark’s  Gospel  in  its 
original  form,  the  main  part  of  this  volume  presents  on  the  upper  quarter  of  each  page 
the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Italian  texts  of  the  Gospel  arranged  in  three  horizontal  sections. 
The  remainder  of  the  page  contains  a  detailed  philological  analysis  of  every  word  in  the 
Greek  text  and  an  indication  of  the  term’s  meaning  in  Italian.  The  ten-page  preface 
makes  observations  on  the  language  of  Mk  and  on  its  content  and  origin. 

D.  O’Connor  and  J.  Jimenez,  The  Images  of  Jesus:  Exploring  the  Metaphors  in 
Matthew’s  Gospel  (Minneapolis:  Winston  Press,  1977,  paper  $5.95)  187  pp.  Illustrated. 
LCN:  77-72549.  ISBN:  0-03-021326-6. 

Describing  their  work  as  “the  first  sustained  attempt  to  base  a  study  of  Jesus’  words 
and  deeds  on  the  approach  to  metaphor  now  known  as  Synectics,”  the  authors  investi¬ 
gate  how  the  Father-Son  metaphor  is  established,  explored,  and  transcended  in  Mt.  The 
Gospel  is  studied  according  to  this  outline:  Matthew’s  images  for  Jesus  (1-2),  Jesus’ 
image  of  God  (3-4),  the  image  of  God  as  guide  (5:1-16),  conflicts  in  the  guiding  image 
(5:17-12:50),  liberation  versus  confinement  (13: 1—16:23),  old  versus  new  (16:24-26:25), 
image  versus  reality  (26:26-27:66),  and  Jesus’  new  image  of  God  (28:1-20).  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  Jesus’  use  of  direct  analogy,  personal  analogy,  and  compressed 
conflict  and  to  his  ability  to  put  together  the  various  dimensions  of  physical,  emotional, 
mental,  and  spiritual  life. 

B.  Orchard  and  T.  R.  W.  Longstaff  (eds.),  J.  J.  Griesbach:  Synoptic  ana  text- 
critical  studies  1776-1976 ,  Society  for  New  Testament  Studies  Monograph  Series  34 
(Newr  York — London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1978,  $19.95)  xvi  and  224  pp., 
plate.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-27405.  ISBN:  0-521-21706-7. 

A  selection  of  papers  prepared  for  the  Griesbach  Bicentenary  Colloquium  held  at 
Munster  in  1976:  G.  Delling  on  the  life,  work,  and  times  of  Griesbach  [see  §  22-1],  H. 
Greeven  on  the  Gospel  synopsis  from  1776  to  the  present  day,  B.  Reicke  on  Griesbach’s 
answer  to  the  Synoptic  question,  G.  D.  Kilpatrick  on  Griesbach  and  the  development  of 
textual  criticism,  and  G.  D.  Fee  on  modern  textual  criticism  and  the  Synoptic  problem. 
Also  included  are  the  Latin  text  of  Griesbach’s  Commentatio  (with  an  introduction  by  B. 
Reicke)  and  an  English  translation  of  it  by  B.  Orchard,  W.  R.  Farmer’s  article  on  the 
genesis  of  the  colloquium,  T.  R.  W.  Longstaff’s  synthesis  of  the  colloquium,  and  F. 
Neirynck  and  F.  Van  Segbroeck’s  bibliography  on  the  Griesbach  hypothesis. 

P.  Perkins,  The  Gospel  according  to  St.  John.  A  Theological  Commentary,  Herald 
Scriptural  Library  (Chicago:  Franciscan  Herald  Press,  1978,  $7.95)  xvi  and  251  pp. 
Bibliography.  LCN:  77-12896.  ISBN:  0-8199-0687-5. 

In  her  five-page  introduction,  Perkins  notes  that  the  symbolic  and  “emic”  or  esoteric 
language  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  demands  that  special  attention  be  paid  to  the  historical 
context  of  the  writing  and  to  the  Evangelist’s  creative  adaptations  of  traditions  in 
response  to  the  needs  and  problems  of  his  church.  The  main  part  of  the  book  is  an 
exposition  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  according  to  this  general  outline:  the  calling  of  disciples 
(1:1-4:54),  the  public  ministry  (5:1-12:50),  the  farewell  discourses  (13:1-17:25),  and  the 
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crucifixion-resurrection  as  the  glorification  of  Jesus  (18:1-21:25).  Perkins,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  NT  in  the  theology  department  at  Boston  College,  is  also  the  author  of  Reading 
the  New  Testament.  An  Introduction  (1978). 

R.  Pesch,  Das  Abendmahl  und  Jesu  Todesverstandnis,  Quaestiones  Disputatae  80 
(Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1978,  paper  DM  24.80)  125  pp.  ISBN:  3- 
451-02080-7. 

The  author  of  Das  Markus evangelium  (1976-77)  maintains  that  the  Last  Supper  goes 
back  to  Jesus  himself,  that  the  oldest  ascertainable  form  of  the  words  was  spoken  by 
Jesus,  and  that  Jesus’  interpretation  of  his  own  death  is  reflected  in  the  Last  Supper  [see 
§  21-755].  After  chapters  on  skeptical  attitudes  toward  Jesus’  understanding  of  his  death 
and  the  Last  Supper  tradition,  Pesch  discusses  the  tradition  history  of  the  Last  Supper, 
the  tradition  in  1  Cor  ll:23b-25  and  Mk  14:22-25  as  the  basis  of  the  inquiry  into  Jesus’ 
understanding  of  his  death,  the  words  of  institution  and  Jesus’  prophecy  of  death  in  Mk 
14:22-25,  the  compatibility  of  Jesus’  proclamation  of  the  kingdom  and  his  understanding 
of  his  death,  and  the  relation  of  the  Last  Supper  and  Jesus’  understanding  of  his  death  to 
the  constitution  of  the  church. 

E.  Richard,  Acts  6:1  -8:4.  The  Author’s  Method  of  Composition,  SBL  Dissertation 
Series  41  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1978,  paper  $9)  xiv  and  379  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN: 
78-12926.  ISBN:  0-89130-261-1. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  J.  P.  Clifton  and  presented 
to  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  1976,  this  study  of  the  Stephen  material  in  Acts 
6: 1-8:4  examines  the  relation  of  Stephen’s  discourse  to  the  OT  text  [see  §  21-805], 
evaluates  the  stylistic  data  perceived  throughout  the  speech  and  the  narratives  in  6:1- 
7:2a  and  7:54-8:4,  and  reassesses  the  composition  of  the  entire  episode.  Richard  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  Stephen  story  is  an  integral  part  of  Acts,  providing  scope  for  the  author’s 
vision  of  early  Christianity  and  its  relation  to  its  cultural  milieu.  Through  the  figure  of 
Stephe.  the  early  community  reviewed  its  Jewish  background  and  realized  that  the 
salvation  given  by  God  cannot  be  hindered  or  limited  to  any  “place.” 

M.  Riebl,  Auferstehung  Jesu  in  der  Stunde  seines  Todes?  Zur  Botschaft  von  Mt 
27, 5 lb-53,  Stuttgarter  Biblische  Beitrage  8  (Stuttgart:  Katholisches  Bibelwerk,  1978, 
paper  DM  58)  93  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-460-0081-3. 

This  revision  of  part  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Kremer  and  presented  in 
1975  to  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  of  the  University  of  Vienna  examines  the  de¬ 
scription  of  the  events  that  accompanied  Jesus’  death  according  to  Mt  2 7:5 lb-53.  After 
textual  and  literary  observations,  the  author  explores  the  language  of  the  text  and  its 
motifs  (earthquake,  splitting  of  the  rocks,  opening  of  the  tombs,  etc.)  and  then  treats  its 
Gattung.  Chapters  on  the  Matthean  redaction  of  the  material  and  on  the  biblical- 
theological  consequences  of  the  study  are  included.  Riebl  argues  that  the  Evangelist 
used  a  tradition  relating  Jesus’  death  to  Ezek  37:12-14  and  that,  as  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
Jesus’  death  was  presented  as  the  beginning  of  his  resurrection,  the  proof  of  his  divine 
pow'er  and  of  the  decisive  new  beginning  in  salvation  history. 

V 

J.  Sagi,  Textus  decreti  Concilii  Hierosolymitani  Lucano  Opere  et  antiquioris 
Ecclesiae  disciplina  illustratus,  Temi  e  Testi  25  (Rome:  Edizioni  di  Storia  e  Letteratura, 
1977,  paper  8,000  L)  186  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Written  in  Latin,  this  study  of  the  decree  of  the  Jerusalem  council  according  to  Acts 
15:28-29  and  its  parallels  in  Acts  15:20  and  21:25  begins  by  situating  the  text  in  its 
immediate  context  (Acts  15:1-35)  and  focuses  on  the  terms  eiddlothyton,  haima,  pnikton, 
and  porneia.  Special  attention  is  paid  to  the  connections  between  the  decree  and 
Leviticus  17-18  and  to  the  place  of  the  decree  within  Lk-Acts.  Then  after  studying  the 
textual  variants  in  light  of  church  discipline  in  NT  and  patristic  times,  the  author 
explains  the  origin  of  the  variants  in  the  Western  and  Caesarean  texts.  He  concludes  that 
the  observances  prescribed  for  Gentile  Christians  involved  abstinence  from  meat  sac¬ 
rificed  to  idols,  from  blood,  from  flesh  in  which  blood  remained,  and  from  marriage 
within  the  forbidden  degrees  of  kinship. 
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L.  Schottroff  and  W.  Stegemann,  Jesus  von  Nazareth — Hoffnung  der  Armen, 
Urban-Taschenbiicher,  T-Reihe  639  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlham- 
mer,  1978,  paper  DM  12)  164  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-17-004895-3. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  concentrates  on  the  poor  (tax  collectors,  sinners,  prosti¬ 
tutes,  beggars,  etc.)  to  whom  the  gospel  was  preached  and  the  hope  that  Jesus  brought  to 
them.  The  second  part  discusses  the  itinerant  prophets  described  in  the  Q-sayings  and 
the  themes  of  trust  in  God,  the  God  of  the  “little”  ones  and  human  utopia,  and  judgment 
and  loving  one’s  enemies.  The  third  part  analyzes  Luke’s  Gospel  with  reference  to  the 
theme  of  following  Jesus  as  the  solidarity  of  rich  and  respected  Christians  with  needy 
and  despised  Christians.  Schottroff  teaches  NT  at  the  University  of  Mainz,  and 
Stegemann  is  a  pastor  in  Nussloch  near  Heidelberg. 

Signs  and  Parables.  Semiotics  and  Gospel  Texts,  by  the  Entrevernes  Group,  trans.  G. 
Phillips,  Pittsburgh  Theological  Monograph  Series  23  (Pittsburgh:  Pickwick  Press, 
1978,  paper  $11.25)  xxii  and  323  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-12840.  ISBN: 
0-915138-35-2. 

The  English  version  of  Signes  et  paraboles.  Semiotique  et  texte  evangelique  [NT A  22, 
pp.  93-94]  contains  prefaces  by  D.  Patte  and  the  translator.  Entrevernes  is  a  village  in 
the  mountains  of  Haut-Savoy,  where  the  project  began  to  take  form.  The  biblical 
scholars  and  semioticians  who  worked  on  the  project  are  J.  Calloud,  G.  Combet,  J. 
Delorme,  C.  Galland-Combet,  F.  Genuyt,  J.-C.  Giroud,  L.  Panier,  and  A.  Perrin.  A.  J. 
Greimas  and  J.  Geninasca  have  also  contributed  material  to  the  book.  The  four  analyses 
deal  alternately  with  two  pericopes  taken  to  be  parables  (Lk  10:25-37;  15:1-32)  and  two 
others  considered  to  be  miracle  stories  (Mk  6:30-53;  Lk  5:1-11).  These  analyses  lead  the 
way  to  a  concluding  study  of  parables  and  miracles  and  of  their  function  within  the 
Gospel  narratives. 

B.  Standaert,  O.S.B. ,  L’evangile  selon  Marc.  Composition  et  genre  litteraire  (Nijme¬ 
gen:  Stichting  Studentenpers,  1978,  paper)  vi  and  679  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed. 

This  doctoral  dissertation,  directed  by  B.  M.  F.  van  Iersel  and  E.  Schillebeeckx  and 
accepted  by  the  Catholic  University  of  Nijmegen  in  1978,  begins  by  examining  the 
process  by  which  Mk  was  composed.  Reference  is  made  to  literary  composition  in 
antiquity,  rhetorical  and  dramatic  techniques  in  Mk,  transitional  and  concentric 
passages,  and  the  narrative  (1:14-6:13),  argumentative  (6:14-10:52),  and  dramatic 
(11: 1—15:47)  elements  of  the  Gospel.  The  second  part,  which  concerns  the  literary  genre 
of  Mk,  treats  the  Gospel  in  relation  to  contemporary  literature  (especially  the  book  of 
Judith),  apocalyptic  drama,  Hellenistic  biography,  the  witness  of  Papias,  and  the  audi¬ 
ence.  The  third  part  investigates  the  hypothesis  of  a  baptismal  or  a  paschal  setting  in  life 
for  the  Gospel.  The  volume  is  available  from  the  author  at  Sint-Andriesabdij,  Zeven- 
kerken,  B-8200  Brugge  2,  Belgium. 

R.  H.  Stein,  The  Method  and  Message  of  Jesus’  Teachings  (Philadelphia:  Westminster, 
1978,  soft  cover  $7.95)  xiv  and  188  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-16427.  ISBN:  0-664-24216-2. 

This  introductory  text  on  how  and  what  Jesus  taught  begins  with  chapters  on  Jesus 
the  teacher  and  on  the  forms  and  techniques  he  used  as  the  medium  for  his  message 
(overstatement,  hyperbole,  pun,  etc.).  Then  after  a  section  on  the  parables  of  Jesus,  the 
author  provides  four  chapters  on  the  content  of  Jesus’  teaching  under  these  headings:  the 
kingdom  of  God,  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the  ethics  of  the  kingdom,  and  Christology. 
Stein,  professor  of  NT  at  Bethel  College  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  observes  that  Jesus  conveyed 
his  message  in  the  metaphorical,  exaggerating,  impressionistic  language  of  a  culture  that 
loved  to  tell  stories. 

A.  Stock,  Textentfaltungen .  Semiotische  Experimente  mit  einer  biblischen  Geschichte 
(Diisseldorf:  Patmos,  1978,  paper  DM  25)  174  pp.,  8  plates.  ISBN:  3-491-78370-4. 

Stock,  professor  of  religious  education  at  the  Padagogische  Hochschule  Rheinland  in 
Cologne,  seeks  to  develop  the  elements  of  a  theological  semiotics  related  to  educational, 
homiletic,  and  liturgical  practice.  Concentrating  on  the  parables  of  the  lost  sheep,  the 
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lost  coin,  and  the  lost  son  in  Lk  IS,  the  author  devotes  separate  chapters  to  narrative 
structures,  transformations,  and  structures  of  artistic  representation.  Diagrams  and 
drawings  (by  H.  Lehmann-Sinapius  and  others)  are  interspersed  throughout  the  discus¬ 
sion. 

C.  H.  Talbert  (ed.),  Perspectives  on  Lnke-Acts,  Special  Studies  Series  5  (Danville, 
VA:  Association  of  Baptist  Professors  of  Religion,  1978,  paper  $8;  Edinburgh:  T.  &  T. 
Clark)  x  and  269  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-51610.  ISBN:  0-932 180-04-3  (ABPR), 
0-567-02359-1  (Clark). 

This  volume  brings  together  fifteen  articles  produced  in  connection  with  the  Luke- 
Acts  Group  of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Literature  between  1972  and  1978.  Under  the 
heading  “introductory  issues”  there  are  studies  by  F.  L.  Horton  on  the  Semitisms  of 
Lk-Acts,  J.  B.  Tyson  on  source  criticism  of  Lk,  F.  L.  Cribbs  on  agreements  between  Jn 
and  Acts,  J.  D.  Quinn  on  the  relation  of  Lk-Acts  to  the  Pastorals,  A.  J.  Mattill,  Jr.,  on 
the  value  of  Acts  as  a  source  for  the  study  of  Paul,  S.  Brown  on  the  role  of  the  prologues 
in  determining  the  purpose  of  Lk-Acts,  and  R.  J.  Karris  on  the  theme  of  poor  and  rich  as 
a  prospect  of  getting  at  the  Lukan  setting  in  life.  Under  “studies  of  forms,  sections,  and 
themes”  there  are  articles  by  R.  E.  Brown  on  Luke’s  method  in  the  annunciation 
narratives  in  chap.  1,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer  on  the  composition  of  Lk  9,  P.  J.  Achtemeier  on  the 
Lukan  perspective  on  Jesus’  miracles  [§  20-465],  A.  A.  Trites  on  the  prayer  motif  in 
Lk-Acts,  B.  J.  Hubbard  on  the  role  of  the  commissioning  accounts  in  Acts,  D.  A. 
Miesner  on  patterns  and  implications  of  the  missionary-journeys  narrative,  V.  K.  Rob¬ 
bins  on  the  “we”-passages  and  ancient  sea-voyages,  and  F.  Veltman  on  the  defense 
speeches  of  Paul  in  Acts. 

L.  Tous,  San  Juan,  un  teologo  de  hoy.  Comentario  al  IV  Evangelio ,  Biblioteca  Escuela 
Biblica  Minor  2  (Madrid:  Biblia  y  Fe,  1978,  paper  225  ptas.)  152  pp.  ISBN:  84- 
4004682-0. 

After  remarks  on  the  proper  mental  disposition  for  approaching  the  Fourth  Gospel 
and  on  entering  the  Evangelist’s  world  (especially  its  symbolism),  the  author  presents  an 
exposition  of  the  Gospel  according  to  this  outline:  introduction  (1:19-51),  the  book  of 
signs  (2:1-4:54),  the  book  of  works  (5:1-11:57;  12),  the  sermon  at  the  Last  Supper 
(13-17),  the  passion  and  resurrection  (18-21),  and  the  Prologue  (1:1-18). 

P.-R.  Tragan  (ed.),  Segni  e  sacramenti  nel  Vangelo  di  Giovanni.  Sacramentum  3, 
Studia  Anselmiana  66  (Rome:  Editrice  Anselmiana,  1977,  paper)  253  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphies.  Indexed. 

Eight  papers  prepared  for  a  symposium  on  signs  and  sacraments  in  the  Fourth  Gospel 
held  in  Rome  in  1975:  G.  Segalla  on  the  Johannine  sign  and  the  sacraments,  G.  Rossetto 
on  being  born  from  above  in  Jn  3:3-8,  S.  A.  Panimolle  on  the  eucharistic  doctrine  in  the 
Johannine  account  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves  in  6:1-15,  P.-R.  Tragan  on  the 
literary  composition  of  the  “bread  of  life”  discourse  in  6:26-71,  S.  Sabugal  on  the  cure  of 
the  man  born  blind  in  9:1-41,  E.  Malatesta  on  blood  and  water  from  the  pierced  side  of 
Christ  in  19:34,  G.  Ghiberti  on  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  its  powers  in  20:21-23,  and  S. 
Schneiders  on  symbolism  and  the  sacramental  principle  in  Jn.  The  editor  has  supplied  a 
nine-page  introduction. 

I.  Wilson,  The  Shroud  of  Turin.  The  Burial  Cloth  of  Jesus  Christ?  (Garden  City,  NY: 
Doubleday,  1978,  $10)  xiv  and  2  72  pp.  Illustrated.  LCN:  77-81551.  ISBN:  0- 
385-12736-7. 

Wilson,  a  newspaperman  and  the  acting  chairman  of  the  British  Society  for  the  Turin 
Shroud,  explores  the  possibilities  that  the  linen  cloth  in  which  Jesus  Christ  was  wrapped 
in  the  tomb  has  survived  to  this  day  and  that  the  Shroud  of  Turin  bears  a  photographic 
likeness  of  Jesus  as  he  lay  in  the  tomb.  After  a  sketch  of  the  shroud  as  understood  up  to 
1973,  the  author  describes  the  work  of  the  1973  Italian  Commission,  investigates  clues  to 
the  shroud’s  history,  connects  it  with  the  Mandylion  of  Edessa,  and  examines  the 
evidence  for  interpreting  the  image  on  the  shroud  as  a  paranormal  phenomenon.  Four 
appendixes  are  included.  The  author’s  views  on  the  shroud  were  summarized  recently  in 
an  article  in  Ampleforth  Journal  [§  22-742]. 
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F.  L.  Arrington,  Paul’s  Aeon  Theology  in  1  Corinthians  (Washington,  DC:  University 
Press  of  America,  1978,  paper  $7.75)  vi  and  195  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-62920. 
ISBN:  0-8191-0119-2. 

This  investigation  of  the  relationship  of  Jewish  apocalypticism,  especially  the  two-age 
schema,  to  the  eschatology  of  1  Corinthians  discusses  the  nature  of  apocalyptic  concep¬ 
tuality,  scholarly  assessment  of  apocalypticism  in  the  NT,  themes  common  to  the  late 
Jewish  apocalyptic  writings  (the  understanding  of  history,  the  Urzeit-Endzeit  motif, 
angelic  and  demonic  powers,  messianic  expectation,  final  judgment),  and  the  apocalyp¬ 
tic  schema  of  the  two  aeons  in  1  Corinthians.  Arrington  concludes  that  the  two-age  motif 
is  fundamental  to  Paul’s  perspective  in  the  epistle  and  that  he  used  apocalyptic  language 
apologetically  to  defend  his  understanding  of  the  Christian  faith  against  enthusiasm.  An 
excursus  on  the  problem  of  gnosticism  is  included. 

K.  E.  Dalpadado,  O.M.I.,  Reading  the  Acts,  Epistles  and  Revelation.  A  Guide  to 
Readers  and  Teachers  (Boston:  St.  Paul  Editions,  1977,  cloth  $6.95,  paper  $5.95)  445 
pp.,  17  figs.,  4  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-24484. 

The  author’s  Reading  the  Gospels  was  described  in  NT  A  21,  p.  85.  In  the  introduction 
to  this  volume  he  observes  that,  while  the  Gospels  present  to  us  what  Paul  calls  “the 
mystery  of  Christ,”  Acts  and  the  Epistles  proclaim  it,  explain  it,  and  apply  it  to  our  daily 
lives  and  that  Revelation  is  a  magnificent  declaration  of  faith  in  this  mystery,  which 
dominates  history  and  transcends  time.  For  each  book  there  is  an  outline  of  content  and 
a  pericope-by-pericope  exposition  with  points  for  reflection  and  discussion.  Charts, 
maps,  and  quizzes  are  interspersed  throughout  the  text.  Dalpadado  is  professor  of 
Sacred  Scripture  at  the  University  of  Dallas. 

O.  da  Spinetoli  et  al.  (eds.),  Le  Lettere  di  San  Paolo,  Parola  di  Dio  16  (2nd  ed.; 
Turin:  Edizioni  Paoline,  1978,  9,000  L)  696  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed. 

This  collection  of  the  Pauline  epistles  (including  Hebrews)  provides  for  each  document 
an  introduction  (date,  addressees,  unity  and  authenticity,  etc.),  a  modern  Italian  transla¬ 
tion,  textual  notes,  and  comments  on  historical,  exegetical,  and  spiritual  matters.  The 
contributors  are  O.  da  Spinetoli  (1-2  Thessalonians),  P.  Rossano  (general  introduction, 
1-2  Corinthians),  U.  Vanni  (Galatians,  Romans),  E.  Peretto  (Captivity  epistles), 
S.  Cipriani  (Pastorals),  and  S.  Zedda  (Hebrews).  A  32-page  analytical  index  prepared  by 
A.  Giudici  and  G.  A.  Palo  concludes  the  volume. 

The  Expositor’s  Bible  Commentary  with  The  New  International  Version  of  The  Holy 
Bible.  Volume  11  ( Ephesians — Philemon),  ed.  F.  E.  Gaebelein  (Grand  Rapids: 
Zondervan,  1978,  $14.95)  xvi  and  464  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN:  76-41334.  ISBN: 
0-310-36530-9. 

The  scope,  stance,  and  aim  of  the  series  in  which  this  volume  appears  were  described 
in  NT  A  22,  p.  217.  When  completed,  the  project  will  consist  of  an  introductory  volume, 
six  volumes  of  commentaries  on  the  OT,  and  five  volumes  on  the  NT.  This  book 
presents  introductions,  the  NIV  text,  and  commentaries  for  Ephesians  by  A.  S.  Wood, 
Philippians  by  H.  A.  Kent,  Jr.,  Colossians  by  C.  Vaughan,  1-2  Thessalonians  by  R.  L. 
Thomas,  1-2  Timothy  by  R.  Earle,  Titus  by  D.  E.  Hiebert,  and  Philemon  by  A.  A. 
Rupprecht.  The  associate  editor  for  the  series  is  J.  D.  Douglas,  and  the  consulting 
editors  for  the  NT  section  are  J.  M.  Boice  and  M.  C.  Tenney. 

H.  J.  Frede  (ed.),  Epistulae  ad  Thessalonicenses,  Timotheum,  Titum,  Philemonem, 
Hebraeos,  1.  Lieferung:  Einleitung;  2.  Lieferung:  Einleitung  (Fortsetzung);  3. 
Lieferung:  Einleitung  (Schluss),  1  Th  1,1  -4,15;  4.  Lieferung:  1  Th  4,15  bis  Schluss,  2 
Th  1,1  -  2,2;  5.  Lieferung:  2  Th  2,2  -  1  Tm  1,5 ;  6.  Lieferung:  1  Tm  1,5  -  3,1,  Vetus  Latina, 
Die  Reste  der  altlateinischen  Bibel  25  (Freiburg:  Herder,  1975-78,  paper  DM  52.50 
each)  pp.  1-480.  ISBN:  3-451-00451-8;  3-451-00452-6;  3-451-00453-4;  3-451-00454-2; 
3-451-00455-0;  3-451-00456-9. 

These  latest  fascicles  of  the  Beuron  edition  of  the  Vetus  Latina  begin  with  a  catalogue 
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of  witnesses  to  the  Old  Latin  of  1-2  Thessalonians,  1-2  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  and 
Hebrews  and  discuss  the  various  Latin  text  types  as  well  as  the  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
oriental  texts  used  in  dealing  with  the  individual  books.  Then  the  editions  of  1-2 
Thessalonians  and  the  first  part  of  1  Timothy  are  printed  according  to  the  pattern 
customarily  adopted  in  the  series:  a  line-by-line  presentation  of  the  Greek  text  accom¬ 
panied  horizontally  by  three  (or  four)  of  the  Latin  text  types,  the  critical  apparatus,  and 
the  extra  biblical  witnesses.  Frede  is  also  the  editor  of  the  epistles  to  the  Ephesians, 
Philippians,  and  Colossians  in  the  series  and  of  Ein  neuer  Paulustext  und  Kommentar 
(1973-74). 

J.  A.  Grassi,  The  Secret  of  Paul  the  Apostle  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1978,  paper 
$6.95)  vi  and  170  pp.  LCN:  77-29045.  ISBN:  0-88344-454-2. 

Grassi,  chairman  and  professor  in  the  department  of  religious  studies  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Santa  Clara,  CA,  describes  Paul’s  secret  in  terms  of  “the  new  basic  insights  and 
dynamic  energy  within  that  made  him  the  man  most  responsible  for  western  Christianity 
as  we  know  it.”  The  fourteen  chapters  treat  Paul’s  conversion  and  vision  of  a  new  world, 
identity  with  Christ,  identification  with  others,  teamwork  for  Christ,  the  apostle  of 
Christ,  teacher  of  teachers,  a  gospel  of  freedom  and  liberation,  the  wisdom  and  folly  of 
the  cross,  the  secret  of  praying  always,  herald  of  the  world,  the  radiating  center  of  the 
apostolate,  the  diamond  of  diversity,  leadership  development,  and  community  witness. 
Suggestions  for  the  Christian  conclude  each  chapter. 

V.  Hasler,  Die  Briefe  an  Timotheus  und  Titus  (Pastoralbriefe),  Ziircher  Bibelkom- 
mentare  NT  12  (Zurich:  Theologischer  Verlag,  1978,  paper  DM  16)  111  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-290-14721-5. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  argues  on  biographical,  linguistic,  formal,  theological, 
and  historical  grounds  for  the  origin  of  the  Pastorals  in  the  first  decade  of  the  2nd 
century  A.D.  German  translations  and  expositions  are  presented  for  all  the  pericopes  in 
the  letters.  The  following  outline  of  1  Timothy  is  discerned:  the  apostolic  address  (1:1-2), 
the  obligation  of  safeguarding  correct  belief  (1:3-20),  the  order  of  the  church  (2:1-3:16), 
carrying  out  the  struggle  against  heretics  (4:1-10),  pastoral  activity  within  the  commu¬ 
nity  (4:11-5:2),  holding  a  mirror  up  to  the  community  (5:3— 6:2),  attitudes  toward  money 
and  property  (6:3-19),  and  the  last  warning  about  false  teaching  and  the  closing  saluta¬ 
tion  (6:20-21).  2  Timothy  is  studied  according  to  this  outline:  apostolic  address  (1:1-2), 
thanksgiving  (1:3-5),  concern  about  the  deposit  of  faith  ( 1:6— 2:2),  call  to  the  struggle 
against  persecution  and  false  teaching  (2:3-21),  orders  for  the  struggle  against  false 
teachers  (2:22-3:17),  the  martyr’s  last  words  (4:1-18),  and  concluding  salutation  and 
blessing  (4:19-22).  The  letter  to  Titus  is  divided  into  nine  sections.  Hasler,  the  author  of 
Amen  (1969),  is  professor  of  NT,  biblical  theology,  and  pastoral  care  at  the  University  of 
Bern. 

D.  E.  Hiebert,  An  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament.  Volume  2:  The  Pauline  Epistles 
(rev.  ed.;  Chicago:  Moody,  1977,  $7.95)  381  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-8024-4138-6. 

Formerly  published  under  the  title  An  Introduction  to  the  Pauline  Epistles  (1954),  this 
volume  provides  an  introduction,  outline,  and  bibliography  for  each  of  the  thirteen 
epistles  that  bear  Paul’s  name.  They  are  arranged  in  chronological  order  of  composition 
and  divided  into  four  groups:  eschatological  (1-2  Thes),  soteriological  (Gal,  1-2  Cor, 
Rom),  christological  (Col,  Phlm,  Eph,  Phil),  and  ecclesiological  (1  Tim,  Tit,  2  Tim).  A 
general  introduction  to  the  Pauline  epistles  and  suggestions  for  their  study  are  included. 
The  other  parts  of  this  three- volume  guide  to  interpretation  were  described  in  NT  A  21, 
p.  87;  22,  p.  336. 

L.  E.  Keck,  Paul  and  His  Letters,  Proclamation  Commentaries:  The  New  Testament 
Witnesses  for  Preaching  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1979,  paper  $3.75)  viii  and  135  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-54554.  ISBN:  0-8006-05 87-X. 

Keck,  the  author  of  The  Bible  in  the  Pulpit  (1978),  first  discusses  the  problems 
involved  in  the  quest  for  the  historical  Paul,  especially  the  different  portraits  of  Paul  in 
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the  NT  and  the  occasional  character  of  his  letters.  The  second  part  of  the  study  deals 
with  the  cross  and  resurrection  as  the  center  of  Paul’s  gospel,  the  salvific  response  that  it 
elicited,  and  the  theological  horizons  of  its  proclamation.  The  third  part  concentrates  on 
three  theological  positions  for  which  Paul  fought:  faith/trust  as  the  wholly  adequate  way 
of  salvation  and  mode  of  life,  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  as  the  power-sphere  of  the  new  age, 
and  God’s  righteousness  as  uncovering  dimensions  of  the  human  dilemma. 

D.  Luhrmann,  Der  Brief  an  die  Galater,  Ziircher  Bibelkommentare  NT  7  (Zurich: 
Theologischer  Verlag,  1978,  paper  DM  18)  123  pp.,  map.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3- 
290-14722-3. 

Luhrmann,  professor  of  NT  at  the  Kirchliche  Hochschule  in  Bethel,  observes  that 
Galatians  represents  Paul’s  clearest  statement  of  the  antithesis  between  faith  in  Christ 
and  the  Law  as  the  criterion  of  Christianity.  After  a  five-page  introduction,  he  gives  a 
German  translation  and  an  exposition  of  each  passage  in  the  epistle.  The  following 
outline  is  proposed:  the  beginning  of  the  letter  (1:1-5),  the  occasion  (1:6-10),  the  gospel 
and  the  choice  between  faith  and  the  Law  (1:11-5:12),  living  in  freedom  (5:13-6:10),  and 
the  postscript  in  Paul’s  own  hand  (6: 1 1-18).  There  are  appendixes  on  the  alternate  forms 
of  the  gospel  in  Galatia  and  on  the  course  of  Paul’s  life.  Luhrmann  is  also  the  author  of 
Das  Offenbarungsverstandnis  bei  Paulus  (1965)  and  Die  Redaktion  der  Logienquelle 
(1969). 

R.  P.  Martin,  Philippians ,  New  Century  Bible  (Greenwood,  SC:  Attic  Press,  1976, 
$12.50;  London:  Oliphants,  £4.95)  xvi  and  176  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
0-551-00595-5. 

The  author  of  the  commentaries  on  Colossians  and  Philemon  for  the  same  series  [NTA 
19,  pp.  271-2  72]  describes  Philippians  as  a  window  into  Paul’s  personal  and  moral 
character  and  into  his  fond  and  enduring  relationship  with  one  early  Christian  commu¬ 
nity.  The  58-page  introduction  discusses  the  city  of  Philippi  and  the  Christian  commu¬ 
nity  there,  the  integrity  and  authenticity  of  the  letter,  Paul’s  opponents  and  their 
influence  on  the  Philippian  congregation,  the  letter’s  date  and  place  of  composition,  and 
its  structure.  The  body  of  the  book  is  a  verse-by- verse  commentary  on  the  RSV  text. 
This  volume  and  the  one  on  Colossians  and  Philemon  together  with  C.  L.  Mitton’s 
Ephesians  [NTA  21,  pp.  205-206]  replace  G.  Johnston’s  volume  on  all  four  epistles  [NTA 
12,  p.  399]. 

O.  Michel,  Der  Brief  an  die  Romer,  Kritisch-exegetischer  Kommentar  fiber  das  Neue 
Testament  4  (5th  rev.  ed.;  Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  DM  78)  506  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-51635-5. 

This  new  edition  of  a  commentary  on  Romans  first  published  in  1955  takes  into 
account  recent  scholarly  discussions  (especially  in  the  commentaries  by  C.  K.  Barrett, 

E.  Kasemann,  and  H.  Schlier)  and  pays  particular  attention  to  historical  problems.  After  a 
35-page  introduction,  the  volume  presents  a  German  translation  and  a  verse-by-verse 
exposition  of  each  passage  according  to  this  general  outline:  the  righteousness  of  God 
(chaps.  1-4),  the  new  life  from  God  (chaps.  5-8),  the  mystery  of  the  divine  plan  of 
salvation  (chaps.  9-11),  the  offering  of  the  body  and  the  transformation  of  the  mind 
(12:1-15:13),  and  conclusion  (15:14-16:27).  More  than  twenty  excursuses  are  in¬ 
terspersed  throughout  the  commentary,  and  an  appendix  discusses  the  views  of 
E.  Kasemann  and  others  on  righteousness,  the  Spirit  and  the  charisms,  and  the  sending  of 
the  Son  according  to  Rom  8:3.  Michel  is  the  author  of  Der  Brief  an  die  Hebraer  in  the 
same  series. 

C.  D.  Muller,  Die  Eyfahrung  der  Wirklichkeit.  H ermeneutisch-exegetische  Versuche 
mit  besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  alttestamentlicher  und  paulinischer  Theologie 
(Gfitersloh:  Mohn,  1978,  paper  DM  52)  234  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-579-04020-0. 

Prepared  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  K.  Stalder  and  presented  to 
the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Bern  in  1975,  this  study  takes  as  its  starting  point 
Paul’s  description  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  as  hagioi  (1  Cor  1:2)  and  explores  the 
hermeneutical  dimensions  of  determining  the  meaning  of  that  title.  After  observations 
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on  reality  as  questionable  reality,  the  author  discusses  reality  as  process  under  these 
headings:  the  horizon  of  the  problem,  Yahweh  and  reality,  the  meaning  of  qds  in  the 
OT,  the  encounter  with  the  Christ-event  as  the  new  experience  of  qds,  and  the  en¬ 
counter  with  the  Christ-event  and  reality  as  process.  The  third  part,  which  concerns  the 
elements  of  a  relational  understanding  of  reality,  treats  the  sophia  tou  kosmou  as  the 
hopeless  movement  toward  absence  of  relation,  the  relational  structure  of  biblical  an¬ 
thropology,  death  as  revealing  the  relational-limited  structure  of  human  existence,  and 
the  preparatory  and  the  uncompleted. 

H.  Sahlin,  Die  Bildersprache  der  Ojfenbarung  Johannis.  Ein  Deutungsversuch 
(Orebro,  Sweden:  privately  published,  n.d.,  paper)  183  pp.,  17  figs.  Bibliography. 

Sahlin  maintains  that  the  book  of  Revelation  consists  of  a  Christian  encyclical  letter 
(see  1:4-3:22;  22:10-21)  and  a  Jewish  apocalypse  written  in  A.D.  68  or  69  (see  4:1-22:7), 
and  that  both  sources  were  translated  from  Aramaic  into  Greek  and  shaped  into  a 
Christian  book  around  A.D.  90.  The  main  part  of  this  study  seeks  to  explain  the  visions 
in  chaps.  4-22  by  reference  to  the  monumental  images  used  to  glorify  Caesar  Augustus 
in  the  Augustus-and-Roma  temple  at  Ephesus  and  their  place  in  the  literary  triptych  of 
seven  images  on  the  left  (chaps.  4—11),  in  the  center  (chaps.  12-16),  and  on  the  right 
(chaps.  17-22).  An  excursus  on  the  role  of  the  number  seven  in  Revelation,  a  list  of  the 
twenty-one  images  in  the  Ephesus  temple,  a  list  of  important  dates  in  the  Augustan 
period,  and  a  collection  of  illustrations  (with  comments)  are  included.  The  volume  is 
available  from  the  author  at  Djakneg.  27,  702  20  Orebro,  Sweden. 

H.-M.  Schenke  and  K.  M.  Fischer,  Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  Neuen  Testa¬ 
ments.  I:  Die  Briefe  des  Paulus  und  Schriften  des  Paulinismus  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1978, 
paper  DM  28)  267  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-04074-X. 

The  authors  define  “introduction”  to  the  NT  as  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and 
historical  setting  of  the  early  Christian  documents  contained  in  the  NT  with  respect  to 
the  development  and  spread  of  early  Christianity.  After  chapters  on  Paul’s  letters  and 
the  epistolary  form  of  the  NT  writings  and  on  the  events  and  chronology  of  Paul’s  life, 
there  are  discussions  of  the  recipients,  literary  character,  and  occasion  and  purpose  of 
Paul’s  letters  (1  Thessalonians,  Galatians,  1-2  Corinthians,  Philippians,  Romans, 
Philemon)  and  of  the  Pauline  pseudepigrapha  (Colossians,  Ephesians,  2  Thessalonians, 
1  Peter,  Pastorals).  The  final  chapter  examines  the  extent  of  Paul’s  influence  and  the 
cultivation  of  his  heritage  by  the  Pauline  school.  This  volume  has  been  prepared  with 
the  collaboration  of  H.-G.  Bethge  and  G.  Schenke. 

A.  A.  Spijkerboer,  Trefwoord:  Daders  van  het  woord  (The  Hague:  Boekencentrum, 
1978,  paper  8.90  gld.)  61  pp.  ISBN:  90-239-1423-6. 

Based  on  a  series  of  radio  broadcasts  delivered  in  the  summer  of  1977,  this  booklet 
contains  brief  reflections  on  eighteen  topics  encountered  in  reading  the  epistle  of  James: 
doubt,  trust,  wisdom,  temptation,  life,  anger,  action,  law,  freedom,  worship,  respect  of 
persons,  poverty,  guilt,  faith,  works,  the  tongue,  righteousness,  and  grace.  The  author 
is  a  Reformed  pastor  in  Amsterdam. 

K.  Wengst,  Der  erste,  zweite  und  dritte  Brief  des  Johannes,  Okumenischer  Taschen- 
buchkommentar  zum  Neuen  Testament  16  (Giitersloh:  Mohn,  1978,  paper  DM  18.80; 
Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag)  261  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-579-04832-5. 

The  author  of  Haresie  und  Orthodoxie  im  Spiegel  des  ersten  Johannesbriefes  (1976) 
presents  a  commentary  on  the  three  Johannine  epistles.  The  volume  consists  of  brief 
introductions  to  1  John  and  2-3  John,  German  translations  of  each  passage,  biblio¬ 
graphic  information,  and  expositions  of  the  texts.  The  following  general  outline  is  dis¬ 
cerned  in  1  John:  the  reality  of  community  with  God  and  knowledge  of  God  in  mutual 
love  (1:5-2:17),  the  eschatological  testing  of  hope  in  active  love  as  the  goal  of  holding 
firm  in  confessing  the  faith  (2:18-3:24),  and  the  combination  of  confessing  the  faith  and 
mutual  love  as  the  criterion  of  genuine  Christianity  (4:1-5:12).  Wengst  is  a  university 
lecturer  in  NT  at  Bonn. 
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J.  Zmijewski,  Der  Stil  der  paulinischen  “Narrenrede.”  Analyse  der  Sprachgestaltung  in 
2  Kor  11,1-12,10  als  Beitrag  zur  Methodik  von  Stiluntersuchungen  neutestamentlicher 
Texte,  Bonner  Biblische  Beitrage  52  (Cologne — Bonn:  Hanstein,  1978,  DM  98)  449  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-7756-1063-4. 

Accepted  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn  in  1978,  this  analysis  of  Paul’s  “foolish  discourse”  in  2  Cor  11:1-12:10  seeks 
both  to  develop  an  adequate  methodology  for  undertaking  the  stylistic  analysis  of  NT 
texts  in  general  and  to  shed  light  on  the  passage  under  scrutiny.  After  methodological 
observations,  the  author  examines  the  text  according  to  this  outline:  introduction  to  the 
entire  “foolish  discourse”  (11:1-4),  the  apostle’s  first  defense  and  reckoning  with  the 
opponents  (11:5-15),  introduction  and  transition  to  the  “self-boasting  discourse”  (11:16- 
21a),  the  first  part  of  the  boasting  discourse  (11:2 lb-33),  and  the  second  part  of  the 
boasting  discourse  (12:1-10).  For  each  pericope  there  is  a  verse-by-verse  analysis  of  style 
and  a  consideration  of  how  the  stylistic  devices  work  together.  Zmijewski,  whose  doc¬ 
toral  dissertation  was  published  as  Die  Eschatologiereden  des  Lukas-Evangeliums 
(1972),  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  style  of  the  “foolish  discourse”  and  on  the  useful¬ 
ness  of  the  method  in  studying  other  NT  texts. 

BIBLICAL  THEOLOGY 

A.  Anton,  S.J.,  La  Iglesia  de  Cristo.  El  Israel  de  la  Vieja  y  de  la  Nueva  Alianza, 
Biblioteca  de  Autores  Cristianos  Maior  15  (Madrid:  Editorial  Catolica,  1977,  1,000 
ptas.)  xxiv  and  819  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-220-0810-6. 

Anton,  professor  of  systematic  ecclesiology  at  the  Gregorian  University  in  Rome,  aims 
to  show  how  there  can  be  a  continuity  and  indeed  an  identity  in  the  people  of  God 
throughout  the  whole  of  salvation  history.  After  an  introductory  section  on  the  presup¬ 
positions  of  an  ecclesiology,  the  author  discusses  the  ekklesia  of  the  old  covenant  with 
reference  to  the  promises  made  to  the  patriarchs,  the  wandering  people  of  God,  the 
people  in  the  promised  land,  and  the  prophetic  message.  The  section  on  the  ekklesia  of 
Christ  focuses  on  the  teachings  of  the  individual  NT  writers:  Matthew,  Luke,  John, 
Paul,  etc.  The  final  section  reflects  on  the  historical  character  of  the  church  and  of 
ecclesiology. 

L.  Audet  et  al.,  Apres  Jesus.  Autorite  et  liberte  dans  le  peuple  de  Dieu,  Heritage  et 
Projet  21  (Montreal:  Fides,  1977,  paper  $8)  223  pp.  ISBN:  0-7755-0646-X. 

Ten  articles  by  members  of  the  biblical  section  of  the  theological  faculty  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Montreal  illustrate  how  the  OT  and  the  NT  can  be  profitably  consulted  on 
questions  that  are  hotly  debated  today:  authority  (J.  Martucci,  J.-L.  D’Aragon),  estab¬ 
lished  order  and  law  (G.  Couturier,  P.  Guillemette),  change  (R.  Proulx,  A.  Myre), 
pluralism  (V.  Yelle,  L.  Audet),  and  the  presence  of  God  (R.  Proulx,  A.  Cousineau).  A. 
Myre  has  supplied  a  five-page  introduction. 

G.  L.  Bahnsen,  Homosexuality:  A  Biblical  View  (Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1978,  paper 
$4.95)  ii  and  152  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8010-0744-5. 

Bahnsen,  who  teaches  apologetics  and  ethics  at  the  Reformed  Theological  Seminary 
in  Jackson,  MS,  maintains  that  individuals  should  disapprove  of  and  oppose  homosexu¬ 
ality  as  immoral,  that  churches  should  decline  membership  and  office  to  unrepentant 
homosexuals,  and  that  states  should  restrain  homosexuality  rather  than  make  it  a  civil 
right.  The  five  major  chapters  treat  basic  commitments  (Scripture  and  law),  homosexu¬ 
ality  as  a  sin  (the  creation  account,  the  story  of  Sodom,  God’s  law,  Romans  1),  the 
act/orientation  distinction  and  causes  of  homosexuality,  the  response  of  the  church  (hope 
for  homosexuals),  and  the  response  of  society  (homosexual  acts  as  criminal). 

R.  T.  Beckwith  and  W.  Stott,  This  Is  the  Day.  The  Biblical  Doctrine  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Sunday  in  its  Jewish  and  Early  Church  Setting  (Greenwood,  SC:  Attic  Press,  1978, 
$13.95;  London:  Marshall,  Morgan  &  Scott,  £5.95)  x  and  181  pp.  Bibliography.  In¬ 
dexed.  ISBN:  0-551-05568-5. 

Taking  issue  with  W.  Rordorf ’s  thesis  that  the  Lord’s  day  was  at  first  a  day  of  worship 
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and  not  a  day  of  rest  like  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  the  authors  have  three  basic  aims:  to  set 
out  the  biblical  evidence  for  Sunday  observance  in  its  fullness,  to  examine  the  NT 
evidence  against  its  background  in  contemporary  Judaism,  and  to  give  a  thorough  and 
balanced  account  of  the  patristic  evidence.  The  four  chapters  on  the  biblical  and  Jewish 
material  are  substantially  Beckwith’s  work,  and  the  nine  chapters  on  the  Church 
Fathers  are  substantially  Stott’s  work.  They  conclude  that  the  Lord’s  day  fulfills  the  role 
of  the  Sabbath  as  the  church’s  memorial  day,  day  of  worship,  and  day  of  rest.  Beckwith 
is  warden  of  Latimer  House,  Oxford,  and  Stott  is  rector  of  Croxton,  Huntingdon. 

B.  C.  Birch  and  L.  L.  Rasmussen,  The  Predicament  of  the  Prosperous,  Biblical 
Perspectives  on  Current  Issues  (Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $4.95)  212  pp. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-18412.  ISBN:  0-664-24211-1. 

The  authors  of  Bible  and  Ethics  in  the  Christian  Life  (1976)  investigate  the  issues 
surrounding  the  use  and  distribution  of  global  resources  in  light  of  the  Bible’s  role  as 
shaper  of  perceptions.  The  first  part  of  this  book  analyzes  the  stark  dilemma  now  facing 
both  society  and  church  under  the  title  “the  dilemma  of  the  prosperous.”  The  second 
part  is  a  series  of  essays  on  biblical  themes:  deliverance,  wisdom  and  creation,  judgment 
and  hope,  and  salom  and  Christ.  The  third  part  explores  the  relevance  of  the  material 
for  North  American  Christians  and  for  the  form  of  the  church.  A  call  to  a  radical  change 
in  life-style  based  on  a  revolution  in  perspective  and  basic  values  emerges  from  the 
study. 

L.  Boff,  O.F.M.,7c5z<5  Christ  Liberator.  A  Critical  Christology  for  Our  Time,  trans.  P. 
Hughes  (Maryknoll,  NY:  Orbis  Books,  1978,  paper  $9.95)  xii  and  323  pp.  LCN:  78-969. 
ISBN:  0-88344-236-1. 

First  published  in  Portuguese  as  Jesus  Cristo  Libertador  (1972),  this  volume  under¬ 
lines  the  liberating  dimensions  in  the  life,  message,  and  practical  activity  of  the  historical 
Jesus.  The  topics  treated  are  the  quest  of  the  historical  Jesus,  the  hermeneutical  problem 
of  knowing  Christ,  what  Jesus  really  wanted,  Jesus  as  liberator  of  the  human  condition, 
Jesus’  comportment  (good  sense,  creative  imagination,  originality),  the  meaning  of  his 
death,  the  resurrection  and  the  realization  of  a  human  utopia,  the  real  identity  of  Jesus, 
the  nature  of  the  infancy  narratives,  the  divinity  and  humanity  of  Jesus,  the  presence  of 
the  resurrected  Christ  today,  the  name  of  Christ  today,  and  the  relation  of  Jesus  to 
Christianity.  Boff,  a  professor  of  theology  in  Petropolis,  Brazil,  has  added  to  this  edition 
a  32-page  epilogue  on  “a  christological  view  from  the  periphery.” 

R.  E.  Brown  et  al.  (eds.),  Mary  in  the  New  Testament.  A  Collaborative  Assessment  by 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Scholars  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $3.95; 
New  York — Ramsey — Toronto:  Paulist)  xii  and  323  pp.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN: 
78-8797.  ISBN:  0-8006-1345-7. 

This  counterpart  to  Peter  in  the  New  Testament  (1973)  grew  out  of  the  National 
Lutheran-Catholic  Dialogue  and  represents  the  collaboration  of  twelve  NT  scholars: 
P.  J.  Achtemeier,  M.  M.  Bourke,  R.  E.  Brown,  S.  Brown,  K.  P.  Donfried,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer, 
K.  Froehlich,  R.  H.  Fuller,  G.  Krodel,  J.  L.  Martyn,  E.  H.  Pagels,  and  J.  Reumann. 
After  general  remarks  on  the  method,  content,  and  presuppositions  of  the  study  and  a 
chapter  on  the  birth  of  Jesus  as  seen  in  the  Pauline  writings,  there  are  discussions  of 
Mary  in  Mk,  Mt,  Lk-Acts,  and  Jn  respectively.  Chapters  on  the  woman  in  Revelation  12 
and  on  Mary  in  the  literature  of  the  2nd  century  are  followed  by  general  conclusions. 
The  editors  are  R.  E.  Brown,  K.  P.  Donfried,  J.  A.  Fitzmyer,  and  J.  Reumann. 

H.  Burkhardt,  Die  biblische  Lehre  von  der  Bekehrung,  ABCteam  Glauben  und  Den- 
ken  931  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1978,  paper  DM  9.80)  110  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
3-7655-2931-1. 

The  21-page  chapter  devoted  to  conversion  in  the  Bible  discusses  terminology,  the  OT 
evidence,  and  the  NT  evidence  (possibility,  reality,  finality,  and  universality).  The  part 
about  conversion  in  church  history  has  sections  on  the  ancient  and  medieval  church,  the 
Reformation  and  Pietism,  and  modern  Protestantism.  The  part  on  conversion  today 
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deals  with  its  origin  (divine  or  human)  and  its  frequency  (once  or  repeatedly).  Burkhardt 
is  also  the  author  of  Das  biblische  Zeugnis  von  der  Wiedergeburt  (1974). 

O.  Cullmann,  Baptism  in  the  New  Testament,  trans.  J.  K.  S.  Reid  (Philadelphia: 
Westminster,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  84  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-6937.  ISBN:  0-664-24219-7. 

A  reprint  of  the  1950  English  translation  of  Die  Tauflehre  des  Neuen  Testaments. 
Written  in  response  to  K.  Barth’s  challenge  to  infant  baptism,  this  book  considers  the 
foundation  of  baptism  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  baptism  as  acceptance 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  baptism  and  faith,  and  baptism  and  circumcision.  The  appendix 
discerns  the  traces  of  an  ancient  baptismal  formula  in  the  NT.  Cullmann  concludes  that 
infant  baptism  is  in  every  detail  congruous  with  the  biblical  doctrine  of  baptism. 

O.  Cullmann,  Early  Christian  Worship,  trans.  A.  S.  Todd  and  J.  B.  Torrance 
(Philadelphia:  Westminster,  1978,  paper  $4.65)  126  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-6636.  ISBN: 
0-664-24220-0. 

A  reprint  of  the  1953  translation  of  the  2nd  edition  of  Urchristentum  und  Gottesdienst 
(1950).  The  first  part  considers  the  basic  characteristics  of  the  early  Christian  service  of 
worship:  sources,  place  and  time,  component  parts,  aim,  interrelation  of  various  ele¬ 
ments,  freedom  of  expression  and  binding  character,  and  Christian  character.  The 
second  part  approaches  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  a  source  book  for  the  study  of  early 
Christian  worship.  Examination  of  specific  passages  leads  Cullmann  to  conclude  that, 
according  to  John,  Christ  communicates  himself  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  the 
Lord’s  Supper. 

P.  de  Surgy  (ED.),  Ecriture  et  pratique  chretienne,  Lectio  Divina  96  (Paris:  Cerf,  1978, 
paper  77  F)  265  pp.  ISBN:  2-204-01258-0. 

Nine  papers  on  the  relationship  between  Scripture  and  Christian  behavior  prepared 
for  the  1977  meeting  of  the  Association  Catholique  Frangaise  pour  l’Etude  de  la  Bible: 
B.  Renaud  and  P.  Arribard  on  the  reference  to  Scripture  with  a  view  to  the  activity  of 
believers,  C.  Perrot  on  Jewish  halakah  and  Christian  morality,  A.  Jaubert  on  the  role  of 
women  in  the  people  of  God,  A.  Dumas  on  the  reference  to  Scripture  in  Protestant 
reflection  on  sexuality  and  the  family,  R.  Simon  on  the  reference  to  Scripture  in  Catholic 
reflection  on  sexuality  and  the  family,  L.  Panier  on  biblical  citation  in  didactic  discourse 
from  a  semiotic  viewpoint,  F.  Dumortier  on  the  structuring  of  social  relations  in  1st- 
century  society  and  the  concept  of  hierarchical  relations  in  1  Cor  3-4,  P.  Valadier  on  the 
reference  to  Scripture  in  political  morality,  and  F.  Refoule  on  Jesus  as  the  point  of 
reference  for  Christian  activity.  Reports  on  the  workshops  held  at  the  meeting  have  been 
supplied  by  C.  Wiener  and  A.  Gourmelen,  R.  Josse,  A.  Marchadour,  P.-M.  Beaude,  H. 
Lemaitre,  and  D.  Sesboiie.  P.  de  Surgy  has  provided  a  seven-page  introduction. 

M:  J.  Erickson,  Contemporary  Options  in  Eschatology .  A  Study  of  the  Millennium 
(Grand  Rapids:  Baker,  1977,  $7.95)  197  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-89406. 
ISBN:  0-8010-3262-8. 

Intended  primarily  as  a  seminary  or  college  textbook,  this  volume  aims  to  provide  an 
impartial  and  evenhanded  presentation  of  evangelical  views  concerning  the  millennium 
and  the  tribulation.  After  two  preliminary  chapters  on  other  alternatives  that  have  been 
popular  in  the  19th  and  20th  centuries  (consistent  eschatology  and  realized  eschatology, 
existential  eschatology  and  the  theology  of  hope),  there  are  separate  chapters  on  three 
millennial  views  (postmillennialism,  amillennialism,  premillennialism)  and  on  four 
tribulational  views  (dispensationalism,  pretribulationism,  posttribulationism,  mediating 
positions).  The  pattern  for  treating  each  millennial  and  tribulational  position  is  the 
same:  a  brief  overview,  an  outline  of  its  history,  an  examination  of  the  major  concepts 
and  arguments,  and  an  evaluation  of  positive  and  negative  aspects.  Erickson,  professor 
of  theology  at  Bethel  Theological  Seminary  in  St.  Paul,  MN,  concludes  that  the  exegeti- 
cal  arguments  for  a  premillennial  coming,  particularly  those  based  on  Revelation  20,  are 
the  most  persuasive. 
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J.  Ferguson,  The  Politics  of  Love.  The  New  Testament  and  Non-Violent  Revolution 
(Greenwood,  SC:  Attic  Press,  n.d.,  paper  $2.50)  x  and  122  pp.  Indexed. 

Using  G.  H.  C.  MacGregor’s  The  New  Testament  Basis  of  Pacifism  (1936)  as  a  starting 
point,  this  book  looks  at  some  of  the  passages  in  the  NT  that  speak  of  peace  and  war  and 
of  violence  and  nonviolence.  The  four  chapters  deal  with  the  NT  evidence,  the  pacifism 
of  the  early  church,  the  political  dimensions  of  Jesus’  ministry,  and  the  way  of  Christ. 
Ferguson  concludes  that  Christ  showed  us  a  new  way  of  life  and  of  changing  the  world: 

.  .  the  way  of  love,  the  way  of  the  Cross,  the  way  of  non-violence,  the  way  of 
Truth-force,  Soul-force,  Love-force.” 

M.  Gourgues,  A  la  droite  de  Dieu.  Resurrection  de  Jesus  et  actualisation  du  Psaume 

'  _  y 

110:1  dans  le  Nouveau  Testament,  Etudes  Bibliques  (Paris:  Gabalda,  1978,  paper)  2  70 
pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

The  revised  and  abbreviated  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  P.  Grelot 
and  C.  Perrot  and  presented  to  the  Institut  Catholique  de  Paris  in  1976,  this  study 
considers  the  context,  meaning,  and  character  of  those  NT  passages  that  refer  to  Ps 
110:1  (“the  Lord  said  to  my  lord:  ‘Sit  at  my  right  hand  .  .  .’  ”).  The  passages  are  Rom 
8:34;  Col  3:1;  Eph  1:20;  1  Pet  3:18-22;  Heb'l:3,  13;  8:1  and  10:12;  12:2;  Mk  12:36  parr.; 
14:62  parr.;  Acts  2:33  and  5:31  [see  §  21-458];  7:55-56;  1  Cor  15:25-28;  and  Mk  16:19.  By 
way  of  conclusion  Gourgues  synthesizes  the  NT  references  to  Ps  110:1,  discusses  the 
verse’s  place  in  the  symbolic  theology  of  early  Christianity,  and  examines  the  present- 
day  relevance  of  the  idea  of  Jesus’  being  seated  at  God’s  right  hand. 

M.  Guerra,  Antropologtas  y  Teologia.  Antropologias  helenico-biblicas  y  su  repercusion 
en  la  teologia  y  espiritu alidad  cristianas,  Coleccion  Teologica  12  (Pamplona:  Ediciones 
Universidad  de  Navarra,  1976,  paper)  xxii  and  558  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  84-313-0429-4. 

After  observations  regarding  the  relationship  between  philosophical  anthropologies 
and  theology,  the  author  investigates  Greek  anthropologies  (pluralism  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  dualism,  monism)  and  biblical  anthropology  (originality,  relation  to  other  an¬ 
thropologies,  pluralism,  experiential  monism,  duality).  The  influences  of  anthropologies 
on  eschatological  beliefs  (origin  and  destiny,  the  afterlife,  Jesus’  resurrection  and  our 
own)  and  on  forms  of  spirituality  are  also  explored.  Guerra,  the  author  of  Diccionario 
morfologico  del  Nuevo  Testamento  (1978),  presented  some  of  his  ideas  on  Greek  and 
biblical  views  of  humanity  and  their  relevance  for  Christian  spirituality  in  an  article  in 
Burgense  [§  15-312]. 

G.  F.  Hasel,  Neiv  Testament  Theology.  Basic  Issues  in  the  Current  Debate  (Grand 
Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  paper  $5.95)  254  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-4830. 
ISBN:  0-8028-1733-5. 

A  companion  to  the  author’s  Old  Testament  Theology.  Basic  Issues  in  the  Ciorent 
Debate  (2nd  ed.,  1975),  this  prolegomenon  to  a  NT  theology  first  surveys  the  beginnings 
and  development  of  the  discipline  and  examines  methodological  issues  in  the  current 
debate.  Chapters  on  the  center  and  unity  in  NT  theology  and  on  the  relationship 
between  the  Testaments  are  followed  by  an  attempt  to  provide  some  preliminary  sug¬ 
gestions  for  doing  NT  theology.  Hasel,  professor  of  OT  and  biblical  theology  at  An¬ 
drews  University  in  Berrien  Springs,  MI,  calls  for  a  multiplex  and  multiform  approach 
that  recognizes  biblical  theology  as  a  theological-historical  discipline. 

H. -J.  Hermisson  and  E.  Lohse,  Glauben,  Biblische  Konfrontationen,  Taschenbiicher 
1005  (Stuttgart — Berlin — Cologne — Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1978,  paper  DM  10)  140  pp. 
ISBN:  3-17-002012-9. 

The  first  part  of  this  study  discusses  faith  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  narratives  of 
faith  (Gen  12:1-3;  15:1-6),  Israel’s  laments  and  the  preservation  of  faith,  and  the  faith  of 
the  prophets  (Isaiah  and  deutero-Isaiah).  The  part  on  faith  in  the  NT  treats  faith  in  the 
crucified  and  risen  Christ  (the  earliest  church),  faith  as  trust  in  God  (Synoptic  Gospels), 
justification  by  faith  (Paul’s  letters),  faith  in  the  church’s  life  (post-Pauline  letters,  James, 
Hebrews),  and  believing  and  knowing  (Johannine  writings).  Hermisson  teaches  OT  at 
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the  University  of  Bonn,  and  Lohse  is  bishop  of  Hannover  and  teaches  NT  at  the 
University  of  Gottingen. 

A.  M.  Hunter,  The  Gospel  Then  &  Now  (London:  SCM,  1978,  paper  £1.10)  vii  and  87 
pp.  ISBN:  0-334-00576-0. 

In  this  collection  of  eighteen  essays,  Hunter  first  treats  Gen  1-1 1  as  the  prologue  to  the 
Bible,  God  as  shepherd  in  Psalm  23,  the  besetting  God  in  Psalm  139,  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  in  Isaiah  53,  and  Ecclesiasticus.  The  second  part  consists  of  eight  articles,  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  Life  and  Work,  on  the  beginning  of  the  gospel,  the  cross,  the  resurrec¬ 
tion,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  church,  the  sacraments,  the  Christian  ethic,  and  this  life  and 
the  next.  The  final  five  chapters  explore  the  life  of  discipleship  that  flows  from  these 
biblical  studies.  Hunter  was  formerly  master  of  Christ’s  College  and  professor  of  NT 
exegesis  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

R.  Kearns,  Vorfragen  zur  Christologie.  I:  Morphologische  und  Semasiologische  Studie 
zur  V orgeschichte  eines  christologischen  Hoheitstitels  (Tubingen:  Mohr-Siebeck,  1978, 
paper  DM  48)  iv  and  207  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-16-140491-2. 

The  author  suggests  that  the  Western  Aramaic  term  brns  was  originally  part  of  the 
divine  epithet  “Lord  of  the  field”  and  is  the  equivalent  of  Canaanite  b‘l,  late  Hebrew 
’dwn,  and  Greek  herds.  This  volume  presents  the  first  two  of  six  studies  on  the  prehis¬ 
tory  of  the  christological  title  “Son  of  Man.”  The  morphological  section  considers  the 
occurrences  of  brris  in  various  Aramaic  dialects,  the  origin  of  the  term,  and  the  pecu¬ 
liarity  of  its  pseudoetymological  mutation  into  “son  of  man.”  The  semasiological  part 
discusses  the  pre-Aramaic  presuppositions,  the  semantic  development  of  the  term  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  its  influences  in  Eastern  and  Western  Aramaic. 

I.  Kindt,  Der  Gedanke  der  Einheit.  Adolf  Sc  blatters  Theologie  und  ihre  historischen 
Voraussetzungen  (Stuttgart:  Calwer,  1978,  paper  DM  34)  237  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-7668-0592-4. 

Prepared  under  the  direction  of  G.  Ebeling  and  accepted  in  1977  as  a  doctoral  disser¬ 
tation  in  systematic  theology  by  the  University  of  Zurich,  this  study  argues  that  the  idea 
of  unity  was  the  central  motif  of  Schlatter’s  theology.  The  first  part,  which  treats 
Schlatter’s  theological  hermeneutics,  shows  how  unity  was  central  to  his  dogmatic- 
theological  and  Pauline  scholarship.  The  second  part  investigates  the  presuppositions  of 
his  theology  (with  reference  to  the  theology  of  F.  von  Baader),  and  the  third  part  situates 
Schlatter’s  theological  stance  in  the  context  of  19th-century  thought. 

H.-J.  Klimkeit  (ed.),  Tod  und  Jenseits  im  Glauben  der  Volker  (Wiesbaden:  Harras- 
sowitz,  1978,  paper  DM  29.80)  200  pp.,  39  illustrations.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-447-01948-4. 

The  twelve  articles  in  this  book  were  prepared  for  a  series  of  lectures  held  at  the 
University  of  Bonn  in  1976-77.  Most  pertinent  to  the  NT  field  are  the  studies  by  H.-J. 
Klimkeit  on  the  Iranian  belief  in  resurrection,  O.  Ploger  on  death  and  afterlife  in  the 
OT,  H.  Zimmermann  on  death  and  resurrection  in  NT  Christianity,  K.  Hoheisel  on 
death  and  afterlife  in  extrabiblical  Judaism  of  the  Orient,  and  H.  Gabelmann  on  death 
and  apotheosis  in  Roman  sepulchral  art.  The  other  contributors  are  J.  Ozols,  J.  F. 
Thiel,  H.  Schiitzinger,  T.  Nagel,  C.  Vogel,  K.  Fischer,  and  K.  Sagaster.  A  foreword  by 
W.  Kluxen  and  an  introduction  by  the  editor  precede  the  essays. 

G.  W.  H.  Lampe,  God  as  Spirit.  The  Bampton  Lectures,  1976  (Oxford:  Clarendon 
Press,  1977,  £6.50;  Oxford — New  York:  Oxford  University  Press,  $14.95)  viii  and  239 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-30149.  ISBN:  0-19-826644-8. 

The  eight  chapters  of  the  author’s  Bampton  Lectures  concern  the  affirmation  “Jesus  is 
alive  today,”  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  human  spirit,  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  Jesus  and  the  Christ-event,  the  preexistent  Christ  (“to  earth  from  heaven”),  the 
postexistent  Christ  (“ascended  into  heaven”),  the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  the  world  and 
the  church,  and  God  as  Spirit  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  Relying  on  biblical  and  patristic 
evidence,  Lampe  argues  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  God  himself  in  personal  relationship  with 
his  creation,  and  that  the  incarnation  should  be  seen  as  a  union  of  God  with  humanity  in 
which  the  characteristic  qualities  of  divine  action  find  full  expression  in  a  human  per- 
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sonality  without  derogating  from  its  human  freedom.  The  author  is  Regius  professor  of 
divinity  at  Cambridge  University. 

R.  Laurentin  et  al.,  L’ Esprit  Saint,  Publications  des  Facultes  universitaires  Saint- 
Louis  10  (Brussels:  Facultes  universitaires  Saint-Louis,  1978,  paper  350  Bel.  fr.)  206  pp. 
ISBN:  2-8028-0010-8. 

Five  papers  on  various  aspects  of  the  Holy  Spirit  were  prepared  for  a  conference  held 
in  1977:  R.  Laurentin  on  the  rediscovery  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  charisms  in  today’s 
church,  P.  Beauchamp  on  the  Spirit  and  the  biblical  writings  (especially  the  OT  wisdom 
literature),  J.  Greisch  on  the  witness  of  the  Spirit  and  philosophy,  R.  Sublon  on  the  Holy 
Spirit  from  a  psychoanalytic  perspective,  and  J.  Wolinski  on  the  mystery  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  A  three-page  foreword  by  D.  Coppieters  de  Gibson  and  a  39-page  transcript  of 
the  discussion  inspired  by  the  papers  are  included. 

M.  Lindstrom,  Bibeln  och  bekannelsen  om  kvinnliga  praster  (Hagersten:  Verbum, 
1978,  paper;  Lund:  Hakan  Ohlssons)  110  pp. 

In  this  book  Lindstrom,  the  former  bishop  of  Lund,  examines  the  biblical  and  confes¬ 
sional  aspects  surrounding  the  question  of  the  ordination  of  women  to  the  priesthood. 
Among  the  NT  topics  studied  are  the  social  status  of  women  in  the  NT  period,  the 
apostles  of  Jesus,  and  the  “command  of  the  Lord”  and  the  interpretation  of  1  Corin¬ 
thians  14. 

G.  Lohfink,  Glaube  braucht  Erfahrung  (2nd  ed.;  Wurzburg:  Echter  Verlag,  1977, 
paper  DM  14.80)  156  pp.  ISBN:  3-429-00528-0. 

Lohfink,  the  author  of  Die  Himmelfahrt  Jesu  (1971)  and  Die  Sammlung  Jesu  (1975), 
presents  brief  reflections  on  twenty-six  topics  connected  with  the  theme  of  faith  and 
experience.  Among  the  matters  discussed  are  the  realism  of  Jesus  (Mt  5:3-9),  the  church 
under  the  judgment  of  Jesus’  preaching,  the  parable  of  the  ten  virgins  (Mt  25:1-13), 
judgment  of  the  world  as  redemption  (Mt  13:24-27),  Jesus’  dread  of  death  (Mk  14:32-42), 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  science,  and  the  authority  of  Jesus. 

W.  Lohrmann,  Frucht  und  Gaben  des  Heiligen  Geistes,  Theologie  und  Dienst  13 
(Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1978,  paper  DM  6.80)  64  pp.  ISBN:  3-7655-0466-1. 

Lohrmann,  a  pastor  in  Berlin,  is  concerned  with  the  relation  between  the  fruit  of  the 
Spirit  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  according  to  the  NT,  in  the  hope  of  shedding  light  on 
present-day  charismatic  phenomena.  The  chapter  on  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  pays  special 
attention  to  Gal  5:22-23  and  explains  what  each  component  of  the  list  means.  The 
section  about  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  focuses  on  1  Cor  12  and  also  studies  the  individual 
charisms.  The  concluding  chapter  describes  the  fruit  and  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  as  a 
“dynamic  harmony”  and  explores  their  correspondences,  differences,  and  interrelation¬ 
ships. 

C.  L.  Mitton,  Your  Kingdom  Come  (Grand  Rapids:  Eerdmans,  1978,  paper  $2.45)  viii 
and  151  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-4542.  ISBN:  0-8028-1745-9. 

In  the  preface  Mitton,  the  former  editor  of  Expository  Times  and  the  author  of  Jesus. 
The  Fact  Behind  the  Faith  (1974),  confesses  his  surprise  at  how  little  there  is  in  the 
sayings  of  Jesus  about  the  kingdom  to  justify  the  common  claim  that  for  Jesus  the 
coming  of  the  kingdom  was  an  apocalyptic  event  associated  with  the  coming  of  the  Son 
of  Man.  After  introductory  remarks,  there  are  chapters  on  the  kingdom  of  God  in  Jesus’ 
teaching  and  the  features  of  the  kingdom.  Then  the  ways  in  which  the  kingdom  is 
interpreted  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  the  Johannine  literature,  the  noncanonical  sayings, 
Acts,  the  Pauline  letters,  and  the  other  NT  writings  are  described  and  assessed.  Mitton 
characterizes  the  message  of  the  kingdom  as  a  balanced  blend  of  gift  and  command. 

R.  Obermuller,  Teologia  del  Nuevo  Testamento,  I:  Testimonio  cristiano  en  el  mundo 
judio;  II:  Testimonio  cristiano  en  el  mundo  judeo-helenistico;  III:  Testimonio  cristiano 
en  el  mundo  heleno-oriental  (Buenos  Aires:  Editorial  La  Aurora,  1976-78,  paper)  pp. 
1-641. 

Written  for  a  nonspecialist  audience,  these  three  volumes  in  a  projected  four-volume 
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theology  of  the  NT  describe  the  views  of  the  individual  NT  authors  with  respect  to  the 
cultural  and  religious  currents  of  their  times.  Most  of  the  volume  on  Christian  witness  in 
the  Jewish  world  is  devoted  to  Paul’s  Christology,  soteriology,  theology,  anthropology, 
and  social  teachings.  Sections  on  the  letter  of  James  and  on  1  Peter  are  also  included. 
The  volume  on  Christian  witness  in  the  Jewish-Hellenistic  world  treats  Mk,  Mt,  He¬ 
brews,  and  Jude,  focusing  on  the  Christology,  theology,  anthropology,  and  ecclesiology  of 
these  documents.  A  similar  range  of  topics  is  discussed  with  reference  to  Lk-Acts  and  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  the  volume  on  Christian  witness  in  the  Greek-oriental  world.  The 
fourth  volume  will  treat  Christian  witness  in  the  Roman  world. 

P.  D.  Opsahl  (ed.),  The  Holy  Spirit  in  the  Life  of  the  Church.  From  Biblical  Times  to 
the  Present  (Minneapolis:  Augsburg,  1978,  paper  $8.95)  288  pp.  Bibliographies.  LCN: 
77-84099.  ISBN:  0-8066-1625-3. 

The  eight  articles  in  this  book  are  part  of  a  study  project  conducted  by  the  division  of 
theological  studies  of  the  Lutheran  Council  in  the  USA.  Of  interest  to  NT  scholars  are 
G.  Krodel’s  essay  on  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  OT,  the  Synoptic  tradition, 
and  Acts,  and  E.  Krentz’s  essay  on  the  Spirit  in  Pauline  and  Johannine  theology.  The 
other  contributors  are  W.  G.  Rusch,  B.  Holm,  K.  Froelich,  W.  A.  Quanbeck, 
O.  Hansen,  and  H.  H.  Ditmanson.  The  appendixes  contain  statements  on  the  charismat¬ 
ic  movement  by  the  Lutheran  Council  and  several  Lutheran  Church  bodies. 

S.  Sabugal,  iLiberacion  y  secularizacion?  Intento  de  una  respuesta  biblica  (Barcelona: 
Herder,  1978,  paper  850  ptas.)  xii  and  370  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  84-254-0746-X. 

The  more  extensive  part  of  this  biblical-theological  investigation  first  treats  the  theme 
of  liberation  in  the  OT  with  reference  to  terminology,  the  great  sagas  of  liberation,  and 
the  prophets  as  messengers  of  liberation.  Then  the  NT  evidence  is  discussed  under  these 
headings:  terminology,  liberation  and  liberty  in  Jesus’  preaching,  and  liberation  and 
liberty  according  to  the  NT  writers.  The  final,  32-pag^  section  examines  the  problem  of 
secularization,  the  principal  solutions  offered,  and  the  author’s  own  solution.  Sabugal  is 
professor  of  NT  exegesis  and  the  history  of  exegesis  at  the  Augustinianum  in  Rome. 

K.  H.  Schelkle,  Theology  of  the  New  Testament.  IV:  The  Rule  of  God:  Church — 
Eschatology ,  trans.  W.  A.  Jurgens  (Collegeville,  MN:  Liturgical  Press,  1978,  $11.50)  xvi 
and  382  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-8146- 1003-X. 

The  two  parts  of  this  fourth  volume  of  Schelkle’s  Theologie  des  Neuen  Testaments 
were  first  published  separately  under  the  subtitles  V ollendung  von  Schopfung  und  Er- 
losung  [NTA  19,  p.  402]  and  Jiingergemeinde  und  Kirche  [NTA  20,  p.  377].  In  the 
production  of  the  latter  half-volume,  the  whole  section  on  the  Fourth  Gospel  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  printing  of  the  second  chapter.  In  presenting  the  two 
parts  of  the  German  original  as  a  single  volume,  the  translator  has  restored  the  material 
to  its  proper  and  logical  order  (i.e.  church  and  eschatology)  and  has  included  the  missing 
material.  The  other  three  volumes  in  the  English  edition  were  described  in  NTA  16,  p. 
251;  18,  p.  397;  and  21,  p.  213. 

A.  Schlatter,  Jesus — der  Christus.  Acht  Aufsatze,  ABCteam  Glauben  und  Denken 
927  (Giessen — Basel:  Brunnen,  1978,  paper  DM  12.80)  101  pp.  ISBN:  3-7655-2927-3. 

Eight  previously  published  essays  have  been  gathered  in  a  single  volume  and  prefaced 
by  R.  Riesner’s  eighteen-page  introduction.  The  articles  concern  the  prophetic  witness  to 
Jesus  (1911),  Jesus  as  Lord  of  the  Scriptures  (1920),  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit  (1894), 
Jesus’  attitude  toward  God  (1912),  Jesus’  death  on  the  cross  (1928),  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  (1928),  the  ascension  to  heaven  (1913),  and  Jesus  as  our  hope  (1925). 

R.  Schnackenburg,  Massstab  des  Glaubens.  Fragen  heutiger  Christen  im  Licht  des 
Neuen  Testaments  (Freiburg — Basel — Vienna:  Herder,  1978,  paper  DM  28)  255  pp. 
Bibliographies.  ISBN:  3-451-18250-5. 

The  nine  previously  published  studies  in  this  volume  consider  the  function  of  exegesis 
in  theology  and  the  church,  the  origin  of  Christology,  the  authoritative  faith  in  Jesus  as 
the  Christ  and  Son  of  God,  the  unity  of  Christians  in  the  view  of  the  NT,  the  origin  and 
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meaning  of  church  office,  Ephesians  in  our  present-day  horizon,  the  experience  of  the 
Spirit  in  the  life  of  Christians,  the  mystery  of  evil,  and  the  relation  between  power, 
violence,  and  peace  according  to  the  NT.  Schnackenburg  is  professor  of  NT  exegesis  at 
the  University  of  Wurzburg. 

K.  Seybold  and  U.  B.  Muller,  Krankheit  und  Heilung,  Biblische  Konfrontationen, 
Taschenbiicher  1008  (Stuttgart— Berlin— Cologne— Mainz:  Kohlhammer,  1978,  paper 
DM  12)  176  pp. ,  2  figs.  ISBN:  3-17-002246-6. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  sickness  as  a  problem  and  as  a  theme  of  the  biblical 
tradition,  the  volume  investigates  the  OT  material  according  to  this  outline:  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  the  sick  person  in  Israel  and  the  ancient  Near  East,  the  OT  passages  about 
sickness,  particular  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  beginnings  of  an  OT  interpretation  of 
sickness.  Then  the  NT  evidence  on  the  theme  is  presented  under  six  headings:  sickness 
and  healing  in  the  NT  world,  sickness  and  healing  in  Jesus’  view,  the  many  sicknesses  in 
the  NT  miracle  stories,  the  understanding  of  sickness  and  healing  in  the  NT  miracle 
stories,  Paul’s  sickness,  and  healings  in  the  early  church.  Seybold  is  professor  of  OT  and 
Muller  is  professor  of  NT  at  the  University  of  Kiel. 

D.  Sneen,  Visions  of  Hope.  Apocalyptic  Themes  from  Biblical  Times  (Minneapolis: 
Augsburg,  1978,  paper  $3.95)  143  pp.  LCN:  77-84098.  ISBN:  0-8066-1624-5. 

The  author,  professor  of  religion  at  Augustana  College  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD,  maintains 
that  apocalyptic  ideas  viewed  in  terms  of  chronologies  and  time-charts  present  a  prob¬ 
lem,  but  that  biblical  apocalyptic  understood  as  a  vision  of  hope  is  a  possibility  for 
enriching  and  energizing  the  faith  and  life  of  the  people  of  God.  The  eight  chapters  of  the 
study  deal  with  the  nature  of  apocalyptic,  the  context  of  Hebrew  apocalyptic,  the  book 
of  Daniel  as  an  OT  apocalypse,  1  Enoch ,  the  Qumran  community  as  an  apocalyptic  sect, 
the  little  apocalypse  in  Mk  13,  the  book  of  Revelation,  and  the  vision  of  hope. 

S.  Terrien,  The  Elusive  Presence.  Toward  a  New  Biblical  Theology,  Religious  Perspec¬ 
tives  26  (New  York — Hagerstown — San  Francisco — London:  Harper  &  Row,  1978, 
$20)  xxx  and  511  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-7927.  ISBN:  0-06-068232-9. 

Terrien,  emeritus  professor  of  OT  at  Union  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York, 
maintains  that  the  peculiarly  Hebraic  theology  of  divine  presence  explains  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  covenant  and  furnishes  the  starting  point  for  a  genuine  biblical  theology.  After 
introductory  remarks  on  cult  and  faith  in  biblical  research,  the  author  investigates  the 
epiphanic  visitations  to  the  patriarchs,  the  Sinai  theophanies,  the  presence  in  the  Tem¬ 
ple,  the  prophetic  vision,  the  psalmody  of  presence,  the  play  of  wisdom,  and  the  final 
epiphany.  The  chapters  on  the  NT  treat  the  divine  presence  as  the  Word  (annunciation, 
transfiguration,  and  resurrection)  and  the  name  and  the  glory  (new  temple,  temple  of  the 
Spirit,  temple  of  his  body,  and  God  as  hidden  but  present). 

A.  Vargas-Machuca  (ed.),  Jesucristo  en  la  historia  y  en  la  fe.  Semana  Internacional 
de  Teologia,  Verdad  e  Imagen  50  (Madrid:  Fundacion  Juan  March,  1977,  paper; 
Salamanca:  Sigueme)  375  pp.  Bibliographies.  ISBN:  84-7075-072-0  (Juan  March),  84- 
301-0711-8  (Sigueme). 

Five  papers  prepared  for  a  conference  held  in  Madrid  in  1977  furnish  the  framework 
for  this  volume:  C.  Duquoc  on  the  God  of  Jesus  and  the  crisis  of  God  in  our  time,  with 
an  introduction  by  L.  M.  Armendariz  and  related  papers  by  P.  Leon,  R.  Franco,  A. 
Fierro,  J.  R.  Guerrero,  and  J.  Gomez  Caffarena;  E.  Kasemann  on  Jesus  and  access  to 
Christian  origins  [see  §  22-733],  with  an  introduction  by  J.  R.  Scheifler  and  related 
papers  by  F.  de  la  Calle  and  G.  Sanchez  Mielgo;  L.  Boff  on  Jesus  Christ  as  liberator, 
with  an  introduction  by  J.  M.  Gonzalez  Ruiz  and  related  papers  by  E.  Baron,  F.  Pastor, 
J.  L.  Ruiz  de  la  Pena,  X.  Pikaza,  J.  A.  Pagola,  and  J.  Lois  Fernandez;  W.  Kasper  on  the 
uniqueness  and  universality  of  Jesus  Christ,  with  an  introduction  by  O.  Gonzalez  de 
Cardedal  and  related  papers  by  Q.  Andreu,  R.  Blazquez,  J.  M.  Rovira  Belloso,  and 
A.  Torres  Queiruga;  and  W.  Pannenberg  on  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  and  the  future  of 
humanity,  with  an  introduction  by  M.  Fraijo  and  related  papers  by  M.  Gesteira  Garza 
and  J.  Losada. 
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H.-J.  Vogels,  Pflichtzolibat.  Eine  kritische  Untersuckung  (Munich:  Kosel,  1978,  paper 
DM  14.80)  141  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  3-466-20183-7. 

This  inquiry  into  the  exegetical,  historical,  juridical,  and  dogmatic  foundations  of 
obligatory  priestly  celibacy  places  special  emphasis  on  NT  texts.  The  seven  chapters 
discuss  the  issue  of  whether  the  charism  of  celibacy  can  be  made  mandatory,  the  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  law  of  celibacy,  the  apostle’s  right  to  be  accompanied  by  his  wife  (see 
1  Cor  9:5),  the  effects  of  forbidding  marriage,  the  use  of  celibacy  as  a  principle  of  selection 
for  the  priestly  calling,  priestly  ordination  and  marriage  as  compatible  sacraments,  and 
love  as  the  objective  for  both  unmarried  and  married  persons. 

C.  Westermann,  Blessing  in  the  Bible  and  the  Life  of  the  Church,  trans.  K.  Crim, 
Overtures  to  Biblical  Theology  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper  $5.95)  xvi  and  126 
pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-54564.  ISBN:  0-8006-1529-8. 

The  English  version  of  Der  Segen  in  der  Bibel  und  im  Handeln  der  Kirche  (1968). 
After  discussing  the  relation  between  God’s  work  of  deliverance  and  his  activity  of 
blessing  in  the  OT,  the  author  investigates  extensively  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
blessing  in  the  OT,  apocalyptic  literature,  and  the  NT.  The  concluding  chapter  treats 
blessing  in  worship  and  in  the  rituals  of  the  church.  Westermann,  professor  of  OT  at  the 
University  of  Heidelberg,  observes  that  the  NT  both  retains  the  OT  concept  of  blessing 
and  presents  a  basic  transformation  in  which  blessing  is  displaced  by  God’s  saving  act  in 
Christ  and  by  justification. 
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S.  Applebaum,  Prolegomena  to  the  Study  of  the  Second  Jewish  Revolt  (A.D.  132-135 ), 
B.A.R.  Supplementary  Series  7  (Oxford:  British  Archaeological  Reports,  1976,  paper 
£1.95  or  $4.20)  viii  and  100  pp.,  2  maps.  ISBN:  0-904531-39-2. 

This  monograph  is  an  initial  essay  toward  a  fuller  study  of  the  Bar  Kokhba  revolt, 
which  will  combine  attention  to  the  situation  in  the  Roman  empire  as  a  whole  and 
Hadrian’s  policy  within  it  with  knowledge  of  Roman  military  developments  and  the 
Jewish  aspect  as  restorable  from  talmudic  and  other  Jewish  sources.  Applebaum  argues 
that  the  peasantry  created  the  uprising  and  constituted  its  backbone,  and  that  the 
Roman  forces  were  weak  with  respect  to  both  military  intelligence  and  combat  in  hilly, 
wooded,  and  rocky  terrain.  He  maintains  that  the  ultimate  Roman  aim  was  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  the  Jewish  population  of  Judea.  An  appendix  lists  the  Roman  auxiliary  units 
that  served  or  probably  served  in  Hadrian’s  Jewish  war. 

M.  Avi-Yonapi  and  E.  Stern  (eds.),  Encyclopedia  of  Archaeological  Excavations  in 
the  Holy  Land.  Volume  IV  (Englewood  Cliffs,  NJ:  Prentice-Hall,  1978,  $25;  Jerusalem: 
Israel  Exploration  Society)  pp.  936-1237.  Illustrated.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN: 
73-14997.  ISBN:  0-13-275149-6. 

The  last  volume  in  a  four- volume  project  describing  and  analyzing  all  the  archaeolog¬ 
ical  excavations  carried  out  during  the  past  hundred  years  in  Palestine.  Volume  4  covers 
the  sites  (arranged  in  alphabetical  order)  from  Or  ha-Ner  to  Tel  Zeror  and  includes  such 
places  as  Pella  (L.  I.  Levine),  Petra  (A.  Negev),  Qumran  (R.  de  Vaux),  Tell  er-Ras  (R.  J. 
Bull),  Sepphoris  (M.  Avi-Yonah),  Khirbet  Shema‘  (E.  M.  Meyers),  and  Tiberias 
(G.  Foerster).  Each  article  describes  the  site,  the  excavations,  the  objects  and  artifacts,  and 
the  significance  of  the  latter.  Photographs,  charts,  maps,  diagrams,  and  chronological 
tables  are  provided. 

A.  Battista  and  B.  Bagatti,  Edizione  critic  a  del  testo  arabo  della  “Historia  Iosephi 
fabri  lignarii”  e  ricerche  sulla  sua  origine,  Studium  Biblicum  Franciscanum,  Collectio 
Minor  20  (Jerusalem:  Franciscan  Printing  Press,  1978,  paper)  288  pp.,  16  plates.  Bib¬ 
liography.  Indexed. 

The  first  part  of  this  volume  presents  the  Arabic  texts  and  Italian  translations  of  two 
important  manuscript  families  of  Historia  Iosephi  along  with  the  variant  readings  of  a 
third  family  and  the  citations  in  the  Latin  tradition  and  the  Synaxarium  Alexandrinum. 
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The  second  part  investigates  the  relation  between  the  Coptic  and  the  Arabic  traditions, 
the  origin  of  the  work,  the  character  of  the  Arabic  language  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
doctrinal  importance  of  the  writing.  The  third  part  provides  Arabic  texts  and  Italian 
translations  of  four  previously  unpublished  documents  about  St.  Joseph.  Bagatti  has 
summarized  some  of  his  views  on  this  work  in  a  recent  article  in  CahJos  [§  23-319]. 

M.  Bellincioni,  Educazione  alia  sapientia  in  Seneca,  Antichita  classica  e  cristiana  17 
(Brescia:  Paideia,  1978,  paper  5,000  L)  172  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Paying  special  attention  to  Seneca’s  Epistulae  morales  94  and  95  but  also  taking  into 
account  his  other  writings,  the  author  examines  the  theme  of  education  for  wisdom  with 
respect  to  Seneca’s  teachings  on  human  nature  and  education.  Under  the  topic  of  human 
nature  Bellincioni  explores  Seneca’s  views  on  good  and  evil  and  on  freedom  of  choice, 
and  under  “education”  she  discusses  the  relationship  between  teachers  and  disciples,  the 
question  of  method,  and  the  goals  of  education. 

H.  D.  Betz  (ed.),  Plutarch’s  Ethical  Writings  and  Early  Christian  Literature,  Studia  ad 
Corpus  Hellenisticum  Novi  Testamenti  4  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  280  gld.)  xii  and  584  pp. 
Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05659-9. 

The  fourteen  studies  in  this  volume  are  the  result  of  a  research  project  undertaken 
after  the  completion  of  Plutarch’s  Theological  Writings  and  Early  Christian  Literature 
[NTA  19,  p.  403].  Betz  has  contributed  a  ten-page  introduction  and  the  articles  on  De 
cohibenda  ira  (with  J.  M.  Dillon),  De  tranquillitate  animi,  De  fraterno  amore,  and  De 
laude  ipsius.  The  other  contributors  are  W.  C.  Grese  on  De  profectibus  in  virtute, 
M.  Smith  on  De  tuenda  sanitate  praecepta,  D.  E.  Aune  on  Septem  sapientium  convivium, 
K.  O’B.  Wicker  on  Mulierum  virtutes,  J.  P.  Hershbell  on  De  virtute  morali,  W.  A. 
Beardslee  on  De  garrulitate,  E.  N.  O’Neil  on  De  cupiditate  divitiarum,  D.  Liihrmann 
on  De  invidia  et  odio,  and  H.  Martin,  Jr.,  on  Amatorius  and  (with  J.  E.  Phillips) 
Consolatio  ad  uxorem.  Betz  observes  that  Plutarch’s  writings  provide  a  good  view  of 
lst-century  Middle  Platonism  in  Greece,  and  that  the  closeness  between  his  ethics  and 
early  Christian  ethics  can  best  be  explained  by  their  dependence  on  common  traditions 
and  by  their  shared  ethical  concerns. 

U.  Bianchi,  Selected  Essays  on  Gnosticism,  Dualism  and  Mysteriosophy,  Studies  in 
the  History  of  Religions  (Supplements  to  Numen)  38  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  144  gld.)  xii 
and  468  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05432-4. 

This  collection  of  twenty-six  articles  (all  but  two  previously  published)  is  arranged 
under  these  headings:  dualism  (two  items),  dualism  and  ethnology  (six),  mysteriosophy 
(five),  gnosticism  (nine),  Iranian  dualism  (three),  and  addendum  (one).  The  articles  on 
gnosticism  concern  the  problem  of  the  origins  of  gnosticism  and  the  history  of  religions 
(1965),  the  perspectives  of  research  on  the  origins  of  gnosticism  (1967),  gnosticism  and 
anthropology  [§  15-386],  docetism  as  a  peculiar  theory  about  the  ambivalence  of  the 
presence  of  the  divine  (1969),  anthropology  and  the  concept  of  evil  [§  16-1084],  Marcion 
(1968),  Basilides  (1967),  the  sources  of  Bardaisan’s  dualism  (1971),  and  redemption  in 
thej Books  of  Adam  [§  16-371].  Articles  on  Mithraism  and  gnosticism  (1975)  and  on  recent 
discussions  about  the  terminology,  definition,  and  method  of  studying  gnosticism  (1977) 
are  also  included. 

A.  P.  Bloch,  The  Biblical  and  Historical  Background  of  the  Jewish  Holy  Days  (New 
York:  Ktav,  1978,  paper  $5.95)  xii  and  281  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-10687. 
ISBN:  0-87068-338-1. 

Bloch,  the  spiritual  leader  of  Congregation  Petach  Tikvah  in  Brooklyn  since  1937, 
presents  the  biblical,  rabbinic,  and  posttalmudic  evidence  for  fifteen  Jewish  festivals: 
the  Sabbath,  Rosh  Hashanah,  Yom  Kippur,  Sukkoth,  Hanukkah,  Purim,  Passover, 
Lag  b’Omer,  Shavuot,  the  second  festival  day  of  the  Diaspora,  the  fifteenth  of  Ab,  the 
fast  of  Esther,  the  fast  of  the  seventeenth  of  Tammuz,  the  fast  of  Tishah-b’Ab,  and 
Holocaust  Day.  The  author  emphasizes  the  historical,  ritual,  and  social  dimensions  of 
these  holidays  and  fasts. 
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A.  Bohlig  and  F.  Wisse,  Zum  Hellenismus  in  den  Schriften  von  Nag  Hammadi, 
Gottinger  Orientforschungen,  VI.  Reihe:  Hellenistica  2  (Wiesbaden:  Harrassowitz, 
1975,  paper  DM  18)  v  and  86  pp.  ISBN:  3-447-01694-9. 

After  A.  Bohlig’s  eight-page  introduction  on  the  study  of  syncretism  in  the  ancient 
Near  East,  this  volume  presents  two  papers  on  the  Hellenistic  elements  in  the  Nag 
Hammadi  documents:  A.  Bohlig  on  the  Greek  school  and  the  Nag  Hammadi  library  and 
F.  Wisse  on  Sentences  of  Sextus  and  the  problem  of  gnostic  ethics.  The  two  authors 
have  also  collaborated  on  Nag  Hammadi  Codices  III, 2  and  IV, 2.  The  Gospel  of  the 
Egyptians  ( The  Holy  Book  of  the  Great  Invisible  Spirit )  (1975). 

J.  Bonnet,  Artemis  d'Ephese  et  la  Legende  des  Sept  Dormants  (Paris:  Paul  Geuthner, 
1977,  paper  60  F)  198  pp.,  56  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  2-7053-002 1-X. 

This  volume  follows  the  continuity  of  a  spiritual  presence  at  Ephesus  throughout  the 
centuries  by  allowing  the  artifacts  and  texts  to  speak  their  own  ecumenical  message.  The 
first  half  of  the  book  concerns  the  various  motifs  connected  with  the  figure  of  Artemis: 
goddess-mother,  mistress  of  the  wild  beasts,  the  serpent  and  the  bee,  the  stag  and  the 
hind,  the  horse  and  the  bull,  the  boar  and  the  bear,  the  swan  and  the  hawk,  the  animals 
of  the  zodiac,  the  virgin  and  the  moon,  and  the  source  of  life.  Then  after  remarks  on 
places  in  Ephesus  sacred  to  Artemis  and  on  the  influence  of  her  cult,  the  author  discusses 
the  Christian  saints  connected  with  Ephesus  (Paul,  John,  Mary,  Mary  Magdalene)  and 
examines  the  legend  of  the  Seven  Sleepers.  An  appendix  considers  the  evolution  of 
Ephesia  in  the  Alban  hills  near  Rome. 

The  Books  of  Jen  and  the  Untitled  Text  in  the  Bruce  Codex.  The  Coptic  Gnostic  Library, 
ed.  C.  Schmidt,  trans.  V.  MacDermot,  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  13  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978, 
120  gld.)  xxvi  and  345  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05754-4. 

In  the  thirteen-page  introduction  MacDermot  sketches  the  history  of  the  Bruce 
Codex,  provides  a  material  description  of  it,  and  summarizes  the  contents  of  Books  of 
Jeu  and  Untitled  Text.  The  body  of  the  book  presents  on  facing  pages  the  Coptic  text 
published  by  C.  Schmidt  in  1892  and  V.  MacDermot’s  new  English  translation. 
Schmidt’s  footnotes  to  the  Coptic  text  have  been  translated  into  English,  and  W.  Till’s 
notes  (1954)  on  Schmidt’s  German  translation  have  also  been  incorporated.  Indexes  of 
words  of  Greek  origin,  Greek  words,  words  of  Coptic  origin,  proper  names,  and  refer¬ 
ences  to  biblical  and  other  sources  are  included.  The  volume  is  similar  in  format  to  the 
Schmidt- MacDermot  edition  of  Pistis  Sophia  described  in  NT  A  23,  p.  120. 

J.  Bowman  (ed.),  Samaritan  Documents  Relating  To  Their  History,  Religion  and  Life, 
Pittsburgh  Original  Texts  and  Translation  Series  2  (Pittsburgh:  Pickwick  Press,  1977, 
paper  $7.95)  vii  and  370  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-4949.  ISBN:  0- 
915138-27-1. 

Intended  as  a  companion  to  the  author’s  The  Samaritan  Problem  (1975),  this  volume 
makes  accessible  in  English  examples  from  a  variety  of  Samaritan  documents  and  so 
provides  us  with  a  firsthand  picture  of  the  Samaritans’  views  about  history,  religion,  and 
hopes  for  the  future.  The  materials  are  presented  under  five  major  headings:  Bible, 
chronicles,  biblical  commentaries,  haggadic  midrash,  and  halakah.  An  epilogue  con¬ 
tains  translations  of  four  prayers  from  the  Samaritan  liturgy.  There  are  brief  introduc¬ 
tions  and  notes  on  the  selections.  Bowman  teaches  in  the  department  of  Middle  Eastern 
studies  at  the  University  of  Melbourne. 

P.  Brown,  The  Making  of  Late  Antiquity  (Cambridge,  MA — London:  Harvard  Univer¬ 
sity  Press,  1978,  $12.50)  xii  and  135  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-6844.  ISBN:  0-674-54320-3. 

A  slightly  expanded  and  revised  version  of  the  Carl  Newell  Jackson  Lectures  deliv¬ 
ered  at  Harvard  University  in  1976,  this  study  explores  the  religious  and  social  changes 
that  took  place  in  the  period  between  Marcus  Aurelius  and  the  death  of  Constantine. 
The  material  is  presented  under  four  headings:  a  debate  on  the  holy,  an  age  of  ambition, 
the  rise  of  the  friends  of  God,  and  from  the  heavens  to  the  desert  (Anthony  and 
Pachomius).  Brown  observes  that  between  A.D.  200  and  400  people  in  the  Mediterra- 
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nean  world  accepted  the  idea  that  “divine  power”  was  represented  on  earth  by  a  limited 
number  of  exceptional  human  agents,  who  had  been  empowered  to  bring  it  to  bear 
among  their  fellows  by  reason  of  a  relationship  with  the  supernatural  that  was  personal 
to  them,  stable  and  clearly  perceptible  to  other  believers.  He  is  also  the  author  of 
Augustine  of  Hippo  (1967),  The  World  of  Late  Antiquity  (1971),  and  Religion  and  Soci¬ 
ety  in  the  Age  of  St.  Augustine  (1972). 

M.  Delcor,  Qumran.  Sa  piete,  sa  theologie  et  son  milieu,  Bibliotheca  Ephemeridum 
Theologicarum  Lovaniensium  46  (Paris — Gembloux:  Duculot,  1978,  paper  1,550  Bel. 
fr.;  Leuven:  Leuven  University  Press)  42  7  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN: 
2-8011-0154-0. 

The  first  section  of  these  papers  prepared  for  the  1976  Colloquium  Biblicum 
Lovaniense  contains  contributions  by  M.  Delcor  on  the  state  of  Qumran  research, 
H.  Stegemann  on  the  Qumran  research  center  at  Marburg,  E.-M.  Laperrousaz  on  carbon- 
14  dating  of  objects  found  at  Qumran,  and  S.  Szyszman  on  the  Firkowicz  collections  as 
an  important  aid  to  Qumran  studies.  Then  there  are  articles  on  individual  texts: 
M.  Baillet  on  the  material  to  be  published  in  DJD  7,  J.  T.  Milik  on  the  pre-Essene  writings 
from  Qumran,  J.  van  der  Ploeg  on  an  unpublished  halakah,  Y.  Yadin  on  llQTemple, 
A.  S.  van  der  Woude  on  Prayer  of  N abonidus ,  B.  Jongeling  on  determination  and  indeter¬ 
mination  in  llQtgJob,  H.  Pabst  on  4Q179  as  a  collection  of  laments,  and  H.  Lichten- 
berger  on  4Q185  as  a  wisdom  exhortation.  The  third  section  consists  of  studies  by  P.  W. 
Skehan  on  Qumran  and  OT  criticism,  W.  H.  Brownlee  on  the  background  of  biblical 
interpretation  at  Qumran,  H.  Stegemann  on  the  terms  for  God  in  the  Qumran  texts, 
J.  Carmignac  on  the  future  intervention  of  God,  A.  Caquot  on  messianism,  J.  Starcky  on  the 
teachers  of  righteousness  and  chronology,  N.  Ilg  on  bryt,  S.  Talmon  on  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  institutionalized  prayer  in  Israel,  H.  J.  Fabry  on  the  root  swb,  J.  Coppens  on 
Essene  celibacy,  and  A.  Jaubert  on  calendrical  indications.  The  fourth  part  presents 
papers  by  P.-M.  Bogaert  on  Biblical  Antiquities  60  in  light  of  the  Qumran  discoveries, 
M.  Hengel  on  Qumran  and  Hellenism,  J.  Coppens  on  supposed  Qumran  analogies  to 
NT  texts,  J.  Schmitt  on  Qumran  and  the  first  Jewish-Christian  generation,  and 
S.  Sabugal  on  the  NT  references  to  Damascus.  Delcor  has  furnished  a  preface  and  a 
conclusion. 

D.  Estrada  and  W.  White,  Jr.,  The  First  New  Testament  (Nashville — New  York: 
Thomas  Nelson,  1978,  $5.95;  Don  Mills,  Ont.:  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons)  144  pp.,  23 
plates,  9  figs.,  map.  Bibliography.  LCN:  78-4057.  ISBN:  0-8407-5121-4. 

In  a  1972  article  [§  17-24]  J.  O’Callaghan  suggested  that  some  of  the  Greek  papyri 
discovered  in  Cave  7  at  Qumran  in  1955  and  published  in  DJD  3  (1962)  might  be  NT 
texts.  This  book  describes  the  fragments,  the  excitement  occasioned  by  O’Callaghan’s 
identification  of  them  as  NT  texts,  and  their  significance  for  Christians  today.  The 
authors  conclude  that  these  Qumran  fragments  may  provide  a  glimpse  of  the  canon  of 
the  early  church  and  thus  of  the  first  NT.  In  a  six-page  introduction  O’Callaghan,  who 
has  summarized  his  research  in  Los  papiros  griegos  de  la  cueva  7  de  Qumran  (1974), 
draws  attention  to  the  decisive  importance  of  the  identification  of  7Q5  with  Mk  6:52-53 
for  his  entire  hypothesis. 

F.  T.  Fallon,  The  Enthronement  of  Sabaoth.  Jewish  Elements  in  Gnostic  Creation 
myths,  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  10  (Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  56  gld.)  x  and  158  pp.  Bibliog¬ 
raphy.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05683-1. 

The  outgrowth  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  D.  Georgi  and  presented  to 
Harvard  Divinity  School,  this  study  investigates  the  parallel  Sabaoth  accounts  in  Nature 
of  the  Archons  95(  1 43):  1 3  —  96(  1 44): 3  and  On  the  Origin  of  the  World  1 03(  1 5 1): 3 2 — 
106(  154):  1 9 ,  two  creation  myths  in  which  the  offspring  of  the  evil  creator  repents  and  is 
enthroned  in  the  heavens.  Fallon  first  argues  that  the  accounts  draw  on  a  common 
tradition  and  that  Nature  of  the  Archons  represents  the  typologically  earlier  form.  He 
then  demonstrates  that  the  Sabaoth  account  in  Nature  of  the  Archons  is  based  on  the 
Jewish  traditions  of  the  heavenly  enthronement  and  the  ascent  of  the  apocalyptic  vi¬ 
sionary  to  see  the  divine  chariot  and/or  throne,  and  that  it  served  to  justify  the  worth  of 
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certain  parts  of  the  OT.  Finally,  he  shows  that  the  Sabaoth  account  in  On  the  Origin  of 
the  World  is  a  carefully  redacted  piece  and  performs  an  anthropological  function  in 
teaching  that  Sabaoth  is  the  divinely  appointed  ruler  of  only  the  psychic  class. 

Gnosis.  Festschrift  fur  Hans  Jonas,  ed.  B.  Aland  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht, 
1978,  DM  110)  544  pp.,  plate.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-58111-4. 

Twenty-one  studies  in  honor  of  Professor  Jonas  on  the  occasion  of  his  75th  birthday. 
Eleven  articles  concern  the  most  important  themes  of  gnosis  and  its  influence:  E.  Jiingel 
on  the  christological  significance  of  the  One  who  is  gone  from  us,  U.  Bianchi  on  gnosti¬ 
cism  (concept,  terminology,  origins,  delimitation),  W.  C.  van  Unnik  on  gnosis  and 
Judaism,  A.  H.  Armstrong  on  gnosis  and  Greek  philosophy,  J.  M.  Robinson  on  gnosti¬ 
cism  and  the  NT,  G.  W.  MacRae  on  Nag  Hammadi  and  the  NT,  B.  Aland  on  gnosis 
and  the  Church  Fathers  with  respect  to  interpreting  the  gospel,  M.  Krause  on  the  Nag 
Hammadi  texts,  K.  Rudolph  on  Mandeism  in  recent  research  on  gnosis,  G.  Widengren 
on  Manicheism,  and  G.  Sfameni  Gasparro  on  the  history  of  gnosticism’s  influences.  The 
other  ten  papers  treat  particular  problems:  H.-M.  Schenke  on  wisdom’s  tendency  to¬ 
ward  gnosis,  B.  A.  Pearson  on  the  tractate  Marsanes  and  the  Platonic  tradition, 
W.  Schmithals  on  the  origin  of  the  gnostic  elements  in  Paul’s  language,  E.  H.  Pagels  on 
visions,  appearances,  and  apostolic  authority  in  gnostic  and  orthodox  traditions, 

F.  Wisse  on  gnosticism  and  early  monasticism  in  Egypt,  R.  McL.  Wilson  on  Gospel  of 
the  Egyptians,  J.-E.  Menard  on  Letter  of  Peter  to  Philip,  E.  Segelfierg  on  the  pihta 
and  mambuha  prayers  and  the  question  of  liturgical  development  among  the  Mandeans, 

A.  Bohlig  on  the  concept  of  “the  cross  of  light”  in  gnosticism  and  Manicheism,  and 

G.  Quispel  on  Hermann  Hesse  and  gnosis.  A  photograph  of  the  honoree,  a  foreword  by 

B.  Aland,  a  greeting  by  R.  Bultmann,  and  a  list  of  Jonas’s  publications  are  included. 

R.  Goldenberg,  The  Sabbath-Law  of  Rabbi  Meir,  Brown  Judaic  Studies  6  (Missoula: 
Scholars  Press,  1978,  paper  $9)  x  and  297  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-14370. 
ISBN:  0-89130-249-2.  ISSN:  0147-927X. 

The  revision  of  a  Brown  University  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  J.  Neusner,  this 
volume  gathers  together  all  the  rulings  pertaining  to  the  Sabbath  law  that  are  attributed 
to  Rabbi  Meir  in  the  Mishnah,  Tosefta,  and  Talmuds.  The  first  part  of  the  work  consists 
of  translations  and  analyses  of  seventy-six  pericopes  in  which  Meir  is  linked  with  the 
Sabbath.  The  precise  legal  point  under  discussion  and  Meir’s  specific  contribution  are 
given  special  attention.  The  second  part  provides  textual  and  form-critical  observations 
on  the  material,  and  the  third  part  draws  some  tentative  historical  conclusions.  Golden¬ 
berg  observes  that  Meir’s  generation  approached  Sabbath  law  in  a  way  not  different  in 
kind  from  that  of  other  generations,  and  that  the  rabbis  of  Meir’s  generation  had  no 
public  power  over  the  Sabbath  observance  of  other  people. 

J.  A.  Goldstein,  I  Maccabees.  A  New  Translation  with  Introduction  and  Commen¬ 
tary,  Anchor  Bible  41  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1976,  $12)  xxiv  and  593  pp.,  6 
figs.,  15  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  75-32719.  ISBN:  0-385-08533-8. 

The  186-page  introduction  treats  both  1  Maccabees  and  2  Maccabees:  content  and 
character,  the  extant  sources,  Josephus  and  the  work  of  Onias  IV,  date  and  setting, 
sources  no  longer  extant,  the  civic  and  religious  policies  of  Antiochus  IV,  a  chronological 
table  of  events,  and  the  witnesses  to  the  text.  The  author  views  2  Maccabees  as  the 
pietistic  answer  to  the  pro-Hasmonean  bias  of  1  Maccabees  and  argues  that  the  author  of 
2  Maccabees  attempted  to  verify  the  prophecies  in  the  book  of  Daniel  in  his  account  of 
the  revolt.  The  body  of  the  book  presents  the  author’s  English  translation  of  1  Mac¬ 
cabees  and  notes  on  the  text.  Six  appendixes  are  included.  Goldstein,  professor  of  history 
and  classics  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  is  preparing  a  translation  of  and  commentary  on 
2  Maccabees. 

W.  S.  Green  (ed.),  Approaches  to  Ancient  Judaism:  Theory  and  Practice,  Brown 
Judaic  Studies  1  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1978,  paper  $9)  xiv  and  259  pp.  Indexed. 
LCN:  76-57656.  ISBN:  0-89130-130-5. 

The  nine  essays  in  this  volume  represent  different  approaches  to  the  critical  study  of 
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ancient  Judaism:  J.  Z.  Smith  on  sacred  persistence  and  a  redescription  of  the  canon, 
R.  Bloch  on  midrash  (1957)  and  on  methodology  for  the  study  of  rabbinic  Judaism  (1955), 
W.  S.  Green  on  the  problem  of  rabbinic  “biography,”  R.  S.  Sarason  on  the  use  of 
method  in  the  modern  study  of  Jewish  liturgy,  G.  G.  Porton  on  the  Palestinian  amoraic 
form  “according  to  Rabbi  Y,”  D.  A.  Miller  on  biblical  and  rabbinic  contributions  to  an 
understanding  of  the  slave,  G.  Vermes  on  the  impact  of  the  Dead  Sea  scrolls  on  Jewish 
studies  during  the  last  twenty-five  years  [§  20-973],  and  J.  Neusner  on  the  use  of  the  later 
rabbinic  evidence  for  the  study  of  lst-century  Pharisaism.  Green  has  supplied  a  nine- 
page  introduction,  and  Bloch’s  essays  have  been  translated  into  English. 

A.  HultgArd,  L’eschatologie  des  Testaments  des  Douze  Patriarches.  Interpretation  des 
textes,  Acta  Universitatis  Upsaliensis,  Historia  Religionum  6  (Stockholm:  Almqvist  & 
Wiksell,  1977,  paper  121  S.  kr.)  396  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  91-554-0677-7.  ISSN: 
0439-2132. 

An  expansion  of  the  author’s  1971  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  G.  Widengren  and 
presented  to  the  University  of  Uppsala,  this  study  focuses  on  the  eschatological  passages 
in  Testaments  of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs  as  a  microcosm  of  the  basic  problems  posed  by 
the  work  as  a  whole.  After  a  chapter  on  Levi  and  Judah  in  Testaments  and  related 
writings,  the  author  investigates  the  sin-punishment-restoration  complex  and  the  great 
eschatological  themes  (the  rediscovered  unity  of  Israel,  the  messiah,  resurrection  and 
judgment).  The  third  chapter  treats  the  priest-savior  with  reference  to  Testament  of  Levi 
18  and  other  texts  in  Testaments  and  to  various  currents  of  thought  in  the  Jewish  and 
Hellenistic  world.  Hultgard  maintains  that  Testaments  arose  in  a  Palestinian- Jewish 
milieu  in  the  1st  century  B.C.  The  second  volume  will  study  the  literary  genre  of  the 
testament  and  the  composition  and  origin  of  Testaments,  and  will  also  provide  the  text 
and  translation  of  the  eschatological  passages  in  the  work. 

H.  M.  Jackson  (ed.),  Zosimos  of  Panofolis  on  the  Letter  Omega,  Texts  and  Transla¬ 
tions  14,  Graeco-Roman  Religion  Series  5  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1978,  paper  $4.50) 
viii  and  64  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-18264.  ISBN:  0-89130-250-6. 

In  the  introduction  Jackson  describes  this  tractate  by  the  early  4th-century  Egyptian 
alchemist  Zosimos  as  “a  miniature  showcase  of  the  religious  and  philosophical  trends  of 
the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era.”  This  volume  provides  on  facing  pages  an 
emended  version  of  C.-E.  Ruelle’s  Greek  text  (1887-88)  and  Jackson’s  English  transla¬ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  notes  printed  beneath  the  text,  there  is  a  thirteen-page  introduc¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  seventeen  pages  of  explanatory  notes,  a  select  bibliography,  and  an  index 
of  Greek  words. 

C.  P.  Jones,  The  Roman  World  of  Dio  Chrysostom,  Loeb  Classical  Monographs  (Cam¬ 
bridge,  MA — London:  Harvard  University  Press,  1978,  $15)  viii  and  208  pp.,  map. 
Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-5869.  ISBN:  0-674-77915-0. 

Intended  as  a  complement  to  the  author’s  Plutarch  and  Rome  (1971),  this  study 
concerns  Dio  of  Prusa  and  his  relation  to  his  age,  especially  to  the  theater  of  most  of  his 
public  activity,  the  Greek  city.  It  considers  his  background,  his  education  and  early 
career,  and  those  civic  speeches  believed  to  belong  to  his  first  period.  His  exile  under 
Domitian  and  his  return  under  Nerva  and  Trajan,  the  civic  speeches  of  his  last  years, 
the  works  centered  on  the  emperor  Trajan,  and  his  attitude  toward  Rome  are  also 
discussed.  Detailed  questions  of  chronology  are  handled  in  an  appendix.  Jones  is  profes¬ 
sor  of  classics  at  the  University  of  Toronto. 

K.  Koschorke,  Die  Polemik  der  Gnostiker  gegen  das  kirchliche  Christentum.  Unter 
besonderer  Beriicksichtigung  der  Nag-Hammadi-Traktate  “Apokalypse  des  Petnis” 
(NHC  VI  1,3)  und  “ Testimonium  Veritatis”  (NHC  IX, 3),  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  12 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  124  gld.)  xiv  and  274  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04- 
05709-9. 

A  slightly  revised  version  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  accepted  in  1976  by  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  this  investigation  of  the  encounter  between 
ecclesiastical  and  gnostic  Christianity  presents  detailed  analyses  of  Apocalypse  of  Peter 
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and  Testimony  of  Truth.  The  former  work  is  seen  as  attacking  the  church’s  preaching  of 
the  Crucified  One,  its  hierarchy,  and  its  ecclesiology,  and  the  latter  work  is  interpreted 
as  objecting  to  the  church’s  erring  asceticism,  emphasis  on  martyrdom,  false  trust  in 
baptism,  etc.  Then  the  structure  of  the  gnostic  polemic  is  discussed  with  reference  to  the 
external  similarity  between  the  gnostics  and  the  ecclesiastical  Christians,  gnostic 
polemic  as  confirming  its  own  model  of  the  “higher  level,”  the  point  of  departure  for 
gnostic  Christianity,  and  the  ecclesiological  model  of  the  inner  circle.  The  final  section 
attempts  to  concretize  the  polemic  within  a  historical  setting.  Koschorke  is  also  the 
author  of  Hippolyt’s  Ketzerbekampfung  und  Polemik  gegen  die  Gnostiker  (1975). 

P.  Kuhn,  Gottes  Trauer  und  Klage  in  der  rabbinischen  Uberlieferung  ( Talmud  und 
Midrasch),  Arbeiten  zur  Geschichte  des  antiken  Judentums  und  des  Urchristentums  13 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  120  gld.)  xiv  and  559  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04- 
05699-8. 

Accepted  as  a  doctoral  dissertation  by  the  Catholic  theological  faculty  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Regensburg  in  1973,  this  examination  of  the  theme  of  God’s  grief  and  lamentation 
in  rabbinic  literature  first  presents  German  translations  of  seventy-five  relevant  texts 
along  with  comments  on  their  literary  history,  date,  and  content.  The  texts  are  arranged 
with  reference  to  God’s  grief  over  events  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple 
(twenty-four  texts),  over  the  destruction  of  the  first  Temple  and  the  Exile  (twenty-eight), 
over  the  destruction  of  the  second  Temple  and  Israel’s  exile  in  the  rabbis’  time  (ten),  and 
over  people  in  the  rabbis’  time  (twelve)  and  in  the  end-time  (one).  The  synthetic  part  of 
the  study  investigates  the  consoling  function  of  these  texts,  the  forms  of  God’s  grief,  the 
place  of  the  theme  in  the  rabbinic  idea  of  God,  and  the  OT  treatment  of  the  theme  in 
comparison  with  the  rabbinic  treatment.  Excursuses  on  the  tradition  history  of  the 
rabbinic  texts  and  on  Israel’s  grief  as  an  imitation  of  God’s  grief  in  the  history  of  Jewish 
religion  are  included. 

F.  Le  Corsu,  Isis.  Mythe  et  Mysteres,  Collection  d’Etudes  Mythologiques  (Paris:  Les 
Belles  Lettres,  1977)  x  and  318  pp.,  50  plates,  22  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

Relying  on  texts  and  monumental  evidence,  this  study  follows  the  evolution  of  the 
personality  of  Isis  and  of  the  cult  rendered  to  her  by  her  devotees  from  the  earliest  stages 
to  our  own  time.  The  five  chapters  treat  Isis  in  the  time  of  the  pharaohs,  Isis  in  the 
Hellenistic  age,  Isis  in  Italy  in  the  imperial  period,  the  spread  of  the  Isiac  cults,  and  the 
later  prolongations.  The  author  observes  that  the  universality  of  Isis  permitted  her  to  be 
identified  with  local  goddesses  (Venus,  Astarte,  Diana,  etc.),  and  that  this  in  turn 
facilitated  the  introduction  of  her  cult  in  the  Roman  provinces  by  soldiers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  J.  Leclant  has  supplied  a  brief  preface. 

R.  Le  Deaut,  Targum  du  Pentateuque.  Traduction  des  deux  recensions  palestiniennes 
completes  avec  introduction,  paralleles,  notes  et  index.  Tome  /:  Genese,  Sources 
Chretiennes  245  (Paris:  Cerf,  1978,  paper  200  F)  460  pp.,  fig.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
2-204-01247-5. 

Inaugurating  the  four-volume  French  translation  of  the  Targums  of  the  Pentateuch, 
this  book  presents  on  facing  pages  the  versions  of  Genesis  found  in  Targum  Neofiti  and 
Targum  ps. -Jonathan  (MS.  Add.  27031)  respectively.  The  French  translation  of  Neofiti 
is  a  slightly  revised  version  of  the  rendering  published  in  A.  Diez  Macho,  Neophyti  1. 
Tomo  1:  Genesis  (1968).  The  three  apparatuses  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  pages 
provide  information  about  the  other  Targums,  parallels  in  Jewish  literature,  and  expli¬ 
cations  of  problematic  passages.  The  59-page  introduction  treats  the  Targums  in  gen¬ 
eral,  Targum  ps. -Jonathan,  Targum  Neofiti,  the  targumic  and  midrashic  method,  the 
importance  and  value  of  the  Targums,  and  the  present  edition.  J.  Robert  has  collabo¬ 
rated  with  Le  Deaut  on  this  project. 

R.  Le  Deaut,  A.  Jaubert,  and  K.  Hruby,  The  Spirituality  of  Judaism,  trans.  P. 
Barrett,  Religious  Experience  Series  11  (St.  Meinrad,  IN:  Abbey  Press,  1977,  paper 
$3.95)  x  and  137  pp.  Bibliography.  LCN:  77-3866.  ISBN:  0-87029-132-7. 

A  translation  of  Le  Judaisme  [NT A  20,  p.  381],  which  first  appeared  as  an  article  in 
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Dictionnaire  de  Spiritualite.  After  R.  Le  Deaut’s  sketch  of  the  historical  development  of 
ancient  Judaism,  A.  Jaubert  discusses  relationships  with  God  and  with  other  people  in 
Judaism,  and  Le  Deaut  explains  Jewish  worship  and  religious  practices.  The  second  half 
of  the  book  is  devoted  to  K.  Hruby’s  investigation  of  the  evolution  of  Jewish  spirituality 
up  to  the  present  day.  In  the  appendix  Le  Deaut  surveys  the  principal  sources. 

P.  L0nning,  Rundt  omkring  Jerusalem.  Blader  av  en  bibelhistorie  for  voksne  (Oslo: 
Land  og  Kirke — Gyldendal,  1977)  178  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  82-05-09300-8  (cloth), 
82-05-09301-6  (paper). 

Taking  his  title  from  Ps  125:2  (“as  the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem  .  .  .”),  the 
author  gathers  together  the  biblical  and  historical  evidence  about  Jerusalem  through  the 
ages.  Among  the  topics  discussed  are  Melchizedek  and  Salem,  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  the 
kings  of  Judah,  Zion  as  God’s  mountain,  Gehenna,  NT  episodes  situated  in  Jerusalem, 
and  the  idea  of  a  new  Jerusalem. 

R.  A.  Martin,  Syntactical  and  Critical  Concordance  to  the  Greek  Text  of  Baruch  and 
the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah,  Computer  Bible  12  (Wooster,  OH:  Biblical  Research  Asso¬ 
ciates,  1977,  paper  $12)  xiv  and  89  pp. 

The  Greek  text  used  in  this  concordance  to  Baruch  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah  is  the 
Gottingen  edition  of  the  Septuagint  edited  by  J.  Ziegler.  Each  Greek  word  has  been 
analyzed  grammatically  and  read  into  the  computer,  and  programs  have  been  produced 
to  regroup  this  material  according  to  syntactical  categories:  nouns  by  cases,  prepositions, 
adjectives,  numerals,  pronouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  conjunctions,  and  particles.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  syntactical  concordance,  there  is  a  frequency  profile,  a  word-frequency  list,  a 
forward  key-word-in-context  concordance,  and  a  forward  index  and  word  count.  Mar¬ 
tin  is  the  author  of  Syntactical  Evidence  of  Semitic  Sources  in  Greek  Documents  (1974). 

A.  G.  McKay,  Houses,  Villas  and  Palaces  in  the  Roman  World,  Aspects  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Life  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell  University  Press,  1975,  $22.50;  London:  Thames  and 
Hudson,  £8)  288  pp.,  48  plates,  77  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-20425.  ISBN: 
0-8014-0948-9. 

This  study  of  Roman  domestic  architecture  from  the  time  of  the  Etruscans  to  the  late 
Roman  empire  covers  the  work  of  architects  and  builders  throughout  the  empire  from 
Britain  to  Mesopotamia  and  from  Germany  to  North  Africa.  It  aims  to  provide  a 
readable,  informative,  and  up-to-date  survey  of  the  subject  and  to  offer  a  representative 
selection  of  figures  and  photographs.  The  eight  chapters  treat  the  Etruscan  background, 
Italian  town  houses  (Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Cosa),  houses  and  palaces  in  Rome  and 
Ostia,  Italian  multiple  dwellings,  Italian  villas  (rural,  suburban,  maritime),  Roman 
interior  furnishing  and  decoration,  the  European  provinces  and  Britain,  and  the  eastern 
provinces  and  North  Africa.  Among  the  sites  discussed  in  the  final  chapter  are  Ephesus, 
Masada,  Antioch,  and  Dura  Europos.  McKay  teaches  in  the  classics  department  at 
McMaster  University  in  Hamilton,  Ont. 

W.  A.  Meeks  and  R.  L.  Wilken,  Jews  and  Christians  in  Antioch  in  the  First  Four 
Centuries  of  the  Common  Era,  SBL  Sources  for  Biblical  Study  13  (Missoula:  Scholars 
Press,  1978,  paper  $6)  x  and  127  pp.  LCN:  78-3760.  ISBN:  0-89130-229-8. 

In  an  effort  to  provide  resources  for  the  study  of  early  Christianity  in  its  setting  within 
the  urban  culture  of  the  Roman  empire,  this  volume  presents  Greek  texts  and  English 
translations  of  inscriptions  from  Apamea,  Beth-Shearim,  Tiberias,  and  Antioch,  as  well 
as  translations  of  nine  letters  by  Libanius  concerning  the  Jews,  Libanius’  oration  on 
systems  of  patronage,  and  two  of  John  Chrysostom’s  Homilia  adversus  Judaeos.  Meeks 
translated  the  writings  of  Libanius,  and  Wilken  translated  the  homilies  of  John  Chrysos¬ 
tom  and  the  inscriptions.  The  two  authors  have  collaborated  on  the  52-page  opening 
chapter  on  Jews  and  Christians  in  Antioch. 

F.  Millar,  The  Emperor  in  the  Roman  World  (31  BC  -  AD  337)  (Ithaca,  NY:  Cornell 
University  Press,  1977,  $30)  xvi  and  656  pp.,  folding  chart.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-20059. 
ISBN:  0-8014-1058-4. 

This  attempt  to  map  out  the  essential  elements  in  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the 
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Roman  empire  is  primarily  concerned  with  patterns  of  action,  communications  between 
persons,  and  attitudes  and  expectations  expressed  in  the  ancient  sources.  The  part  of  the 
book  on  the  setting,  resources,  and  function  of  the  imperial  office  first  examines  its 
various  physical  and  social  settings  (residences  and  journeys)  and  then  concentrates  on 
those  factors  that  directly  affected  the  emperor’s  contacts  with  his  subjects:  entourage, 
assistants,  and  advisers;  the  imperial  wealth  (gifts  and  exactions);  and  the  emperor  at 
work.  The  part  on  the  subject  and  the  emperor  considers  the  equestrian  order  and  the 
senate;  cities,  provincial  councils,  and  associations;  private  persons;  and  church  and 
emperor.  Finally,  there  are  appendixes  on  the  emperor  and  public  properties;  imperial 
agents,  the  fiscus,  and  public  revenues;  patrimonium  and  ratio  privata ;  and  the  question 
of  freeborn  provincial  Latini  in  the  imperial  period.  Millar  is  professor  of  ancient  history 
at  the  University  of  London. 

C.  A.  Moore,  Daniel,  Esther  and  Jeremiah:  The  Additions.  A  New  Translation  with 
Introduction  and  Commentary,  Anchor  Bible  44  (Garden  City,  NY:  Doubleday,  1977, 
$12)  xxx  and  374  pp.,  13  figs.  Bibliographies.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-42376.  ISBN:  0- 
385-04702-9. 

The  additions  to  Daniel,  Esther,  and  Jeremiah  consist  of  those  eleven  extended 
passages  in  the  Septuagint  (174  verses  in  Daniel,  107  in  Esther,  and  212  in  Jeremiah) 
that  have  no  counterpart  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  After  a  general  introduction  to  all  the 
additions,  Moore  introduces,  translates,  annotates,  and  comments  on  the  additions  to 
each  book.  He  has  tried  to  treat  each  of  the  additions  as  an  independent  entity  intelligi¬ 
ble  in  itself  but  has  also  explored  their  common  characteristics  and  the  effect  they  had  on 
the  “canonical”  versions  of  the  books.  Moore,  professor  of  religion  at  Gettysburg  College 
in  Pennsylvania,  previously  contributed  the  volume  on  Esther  (1971)  to  the  series. 

H.  Paulsen,  Studien  zur  Theologie  des  Ignatius  von  Antiochien,  Forschungen  zur 
Kirchen-  und  Dogmengeschichte  29  (Gottingen:  Vandenhoeck  &  Ruprecht,  1978,  paper 
DM  48)  226  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  3-525-55 134-7. 

Accepted  as  a  Habilitationsschrift  by  the  Evangelical  theological  faculty  at  Mainz  in 
1976,  this  volume  first  reviews  the  history  and  methodology  of  Ignatian  research  and 
discusses  the  relation  of  Ignatius’  theology  to  the  already  existing  Christian  traditions. 
Then  a  section  on  aspects  of  Ignatius’  theology  treats  eschatology,  paraenesis,  and  the 
martyr  and  the  communities.  The  final  section  examines  the  structure  of  Ignatius’  theol¬ 
ogy  with  respect  to  the  theologia  via  negationis ,  pneumatology,  redemption  and  the 
presence  of  salvation,  and  Christology.  Paulsen’s  recent  article  on  the  tradition- 
historical  method  and  the  history-of-religions  school  appeared  in  ZeitTheolKirch 
[§  22-686]. 

J.  Ringel,  Cesaree  de  Palestine.  Etude  historique  et  archeologique,  Association  des 
Publications  pres  les  Universites  de  Strasbourg  (Paris:  Editions  Ophrys,  n.d.,  paper  60 
F)  204  pp.,  25  plates,  4  figs.,  folding  map.  Bibliography.  ISBN:  2-7080-0414-X. 

The  development  of  a  doctoral  dissertation  directed  by  W.  Seston  and  presented  to  the 
SorbonneMn  1964,  this  attempt  at  a  comprehensive  history  of  Caesarea  Maritima  pre¬ 
sents  a  synthesis  of  literary  sources,  epigraphic  and  numismatic  evidence,  and  ar¬ 
chaeological  discoveries.  The  first  part,  which  is  concerned  with  the  origin  of  Caesarea, 
discusses  the  Tower  of  Strato,  the  reconstruction  of  the  tower  and  the  building  of  the 
port  under  Herod  the  Great,  the  public  monuments,  the  system  for  drawing  water,  and 
the  defense  system.  The  second  part  is  a  historical  sketch  of  Caesarea  from  its  founda¬ 
tion  to  the  Arab  conquest:  the  beginnings,  the  demographic  problem,  the  city’s  position 
as  capital  of  the  province  of  Judea,  the  social  life,  and  the  economic  situation.  An 
epilogue  traces  Caesarea’s  history  from  the  Arab  conquest  to  its  destruction  in  the  13th 
century. 

E.  Rivkin,  A  Hidden  Revolution.  The  Pharisees’  Search  for  the  Kingdom  Within 
(Nashville:  Abingdon,  1978,  $12.95)  336  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-17180. 
ISBN:  0-687-16970-4. 

Rivkin,  the  Adolph  S.  Ochs  professor  of  Jewish  history  at  Hebrew  Union  College- 
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Jewish  Institute  of  Religion  in  Cincinnati,  first  analyzes  the  data  pertaining  to  the 
Pharisees  in  Josephus’  writings,  the  NT,  and  the  tannaitic  literature  [see  §  17-354]. 
Then,  defining  the  Pharisees  as  “a  scholar  class  championing  the  twofold  Law  and 
enjoying  great  power  and  prestige,”  he  attempts  a  reconstruction  of  Jewish  society  in 
Ben  Sira’s  time  and  presents  his  view  of  Pharisaism  as  an  internal  revolution  under  these 
headings:  the  hidden  revolution,  on  the  chair  of  Moses,  and  ‘‘God  so  loved  the  individual 
Rivkin  maintains  that  the  essence  of  the  Pharisaic  hidden  revolution  was  a  firm 
belief  in  a  triadic  doctrine  that  elevated  the  individual  above  the  cultic  system  and  so 
made  salvation  an  individual  rather  than  a  group  matter  [see  §  15-716]. 

G.  Rodis-Lewis,  Epicure  et  son  ecole,  Collection  Idees  342  (Paris:  Gallimard,  1975, 
paper)  402  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed. 

After  introductory  remarks  on  Epicurus  and  his  school,  the  author  discusses  six 
important  aspects  of  the  Epicurean  philosophical  outlook:  the  physical  equilibrium  of 
life,  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  fears,  the  modulation  of  desires,  the  morality  of  plea¬ 
sure,  happiness  and  the  power  of  the  soul,  and  nature  and  society.  Rodis-Lewis,  profes¬ 
sor  of  the  history  of  philosophy  at  the  University  of  Lyon,  observes  that  for  over  five 
centuries  Epicureanism  remained  extraordinarily  faithful  to  its  initial  teaching  despite 
resistance,  hostility,  and  rivalry  with  the  Stoics. 

W.  Rordorf  et  al.,  The  Eucharist  of  the  Early  Christians,  trans.  M.  J.  O’Connell 
(New  York:  Pueblo  Publishing  Co.,  1978,  paper  $7.95)  x  and  224  pp.  Bibliography. 
ISBN:  0-916134-33-4. 

Originally  published  in  French  as  L’Eucharistie  des  Premiers  Chretiens  (1976),  this 
volume  contains  excerpts  on  the  Eucharist  from  the  writings  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
discussions  of  these  texts  by  liturgical  historians:  Didache  (W.  Rordorf),  Clement  of 
Rome  (G.  Blond),  Ignatius  of  Antioch  (R.  Johanny),  Justin  (M.  Jourjon),  Irenaeus 
(A.  Hamman),  Clement  of  Alexandria  (A.  Mehat),  Tertullian  (V.  Saxer),  Cyprian 
(R.  Johanny),  Origen  (P.  Jacquemont),  and  Didascalia  and  Constitutiones  Apostolorum 
(M.  Metzger).  Some  of  the  chapters  first  appeared  in  the  periodical  Parole  et  pain,  nos. 
40  and  46. 

F.  Rosner,  Medicine  in  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  Selections  from  Classical  Jewish 
Sources,  Library  of  Jewish  Law  and  Ethics  5  (New  York:  Ktav — Yeshiva  University 
Press,  1977,  $12.50)  xiii  and  247  pp.,  4  figs.  Indexed.  LCN:  76-58505.  ISBN: 
0-87068-326-8. 

Written  by  a  physician  and  teacher,  this  volume  collects  discussions  from  the  Bible 
and  the  Talmud  relating  to  specific  diseases  (hemophilia,  rabies,  scurvy,  qurdeyayqos, 
sunstroke,  yeraqon ),  specific  organs  (heart,  spleen,  gallbladder),  ethics  and  prayers  for 
the  Jewish  physician,  famous  physicians,  and  general  subjects  of  interest  (sex  determina¬ 
tion,  snakes  and  serpents,  “forensic  medicine,”  suicide,  miscellaneous  items).  A  general 
introduction  to  biblical  and  talmudic  medicine  by  S.  Muntner  is  provided,  as  well  as  a 
brief  biography  of  J.  Preuss  and  a  description  of  his  classic  Biblisch-Talmudische  Medi- 
zin  (1911). 

D.  S.  Russell,  Apocalyptic:  Ancient  and  Modern  (Philadelphia:  Fortress,  1978,  paper 
$3.50)  x  and  86  pp.  Indexed.  LCN:  78-54561.  ISBN:  0-8006-1342-2. 

The  four  lectures  in  this  volume  attempt  to  understand  more  clearly  the  message  the 
early  Jewish  apocalyptic  writers  had  for  the  days  in  which  they  lived  and  something  of 
its  meaning  for  us  today.  They  appear  under  these  titles:  an  age  of  crisis,  from  creation 
to  consummation,  kingdom  and  kerygma,  and  today  and  tomorrow.  The  first  three  were 
delivered  as  the  Nordenhaug  Memorial  Lectures  at  the  Baptist  Seminary  in  Ruschlikon, 
Switzerland,  and  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  Hayward  Lectures  at  Acadia  University  in 
Nova  Scotia  provided  the  incentive  to  revise  them  and  to  add  the  fourth.  Russell,  who  is 
now  general  secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  also  the 
author  of  Between  the  Testaments  (1960)  and  The  Method  and  Message  of  Jewish 
Apocalyptic  (1964). 
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A  Tribute  to  Arthur  Voobus.  Studies  in  Early  Christian  Literature  and  Its  Environment, 
Primarily  in  the  Syrian  East,  ed.  R.  H.  Fischer  (Chicago:  Lutheran  School  of  Theology, 
1977)  xxxii  and  441  pp.,  28  plates,  fig.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-79982.  ISBN: 
2-8017-0071-1. 

The  thirty-six  articles  prepared  in  honor  of  Professor  Voobus  deal  with  patristic 
sources  (nine),  exegetical,  textual,  and  linguistic  matters  (seven),  patristic  life  and 
thought  (seven),  and  ecclesiastical  and  cultural  history  (thirteen).  Most  directly  pertinent 
to  the  NT  field  are  the  contributions  by  K.  Aland  on  the  Coptic  NT,  J.  Molitor  on  the 
primitive  Christian  kerygma  in  its  dependence  on  colloquial  and  Official  Aramaic  and 
its  echo  in  the  Quran,  J.  Neusner  on  form  analysis  and  source  criticism  with  reference  to 
m.  Kelim  1:1-4,  G.  Quispel  on  Macarius  and  Tatian’s  Diatessaron,  J.  Bowman  on 
exorcism  and  baptism,  S.  P.  Brock  on  some  Syriac  accounts  of  the  Jewish  sects,  E.  R. 
Hardy  on  Jewish  and  Christian  baptism,  B.  M.  Metzger  on  the  problematic  Thracian 
version  of  the  Gospels,  and  A.  Wikgren  on  Luther  and  the  “NT  Apocrypha.”  A  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  honoree,  a  greeting  and  a  foreword  by  the  editor,  a  Syriac  poem  by 
A.  Nouro,  a  bibliography  of  Voobus’s  books  and  articles,  and  a  selection  of  plates  from  the 
Syriac  manuscripts  in  Voobus’s  collection  are  also  included. 

E.  C.  Ulrich,  Jr.,  The  Qumran  Text  of  Samuel  and  Josephus,  Harvard  Semitic 
Monographs  19  (Missoula:  Scholars  Press,  1978,  $10.50)  xvi  and  278  pp.  Bibliography. 
Indexed.  LCN:  78-15254.  ISBN:  0-89130-256-5.  ISSN:  0073-0637. 

Prepared  as  a  Harvard  University  doctoral  dissertation  under  the  direction  of  F.  M. 
Cross,  this  study  describes  the  textual  nature  of  the  major  Samuel  scroll  from  Qumran 
( 4QSama )  and  charts  its  relationships  to  the  Masoretic  text,  the  various  forms  of  the 
Greek  version,  and  the  narrative  of  Josephus’  Jewish  Antiquities.  After  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  problem,  there  are  chapters  on  the  agreement  of  4QSama  with  the  Greek 
version,  its  agreement  with  the  Lucianic  text,  its  disagreement  with  the  Greek  version, 
its  agreement  with  Chronicles,  the  agreement  of  Josephus  with  4QSama,  the  quantita¬ 
tive  analysis  of  2  Samuel  6,  and  Josephus  and  his  Vorlage.  Ulrich,  who  teaches  in  the 
theology  department  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame,  concludes  that  Josephus  used  a 
Greek  form  of  a  Bible  of  the  4QSama  tradidon  as  the  basis  for  the  Samuel  portion  of 
Jewish  Antiquities. 

M.  J.  Vermaseren,  Cybele  and  Attis.  The  Myth  and  the  Cult,  trans.  A.  M.  H.  Lem- 
mers  (London — New  York:  Thames  and  Hudson,  1977,  $27.50)  224  pp.,  32  plates,  27 
figs.,  5  maps.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  ISBN:  0-500-25054-5. 

Intended  as  a  general  introduction  to  the  forthcoming  nine- volume  Corpus  Cultus 
Cybelae  Attidisque ,  this  book  provides  both  an  overall  picture  of  discoveries  during  the 
past  sixty  years  and  an  impression  of  the  predominant  features  of  the  “great  goddess”  as 
she  was  conceived  between  6000  B.C.  and  A.D.  400.  After  chapters  on  Cybele  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Greece  and  in  Rome,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  the  author  discusses  the  mythological 
and  artistic  representations  of  Cybele  and  Attis  respectively,  the  cult  and  its  festivals, 
Cybele  in  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  emperors 
and  the  early  Christians  toward  the  cult.  Vermaseren  is  professor  of  Hellenistic  religions 
at  the  State  University  of  Utrecht  and  editor  of  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions 
orientales  dans  l’empire  romain. 

M.  J.  Vermaseren,  Mithriaca  IV.  Le  monument  d’Ottaviano  Zeno  et  le  culte  de  Mithra 
sur  le  Celius,  Etudes  preliminaires  aux  religions  orientales  dans  l’empire  romain  16 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  64  gld.)  x  and  64  pp.,  39  plates,  fig.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05808-7. 

This  volume  investigates  the  history  and  religious  significance  of  the  Mithraic  monu¬ 
ment  that  was  part  of  A.  Magarozzi’s  collection  in  the  16th  century  and  is  known  as  the 
“Zeno  relief.”  Vermaseren  describes  the  relief  as  “un  grand  hapax  mithriacum ”  and 
concludes  that  the  Caelian  Hill  area  in  Rome  had  at  least  two  Mithraic  temples — one 
near  or  in  front  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  in  Domnica  and  frequented  by  civilians, 
and  the  other  beneath  the  Basilica  of  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  and  used  by  soldiers. 
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C.  C.  Vermeule,  III,  Greek  Sculpture  and  Roman  Taste.  The  Purpose  and  Setting  of 
Graeco-Roman  Art  in  Italy  and  the  Greek  Imperial  East,  Jerome  Lectures,  Twelfth 
Series  (Ann  Arbor:  University  of  Michigan  Press,  1977,  $18.50;  Rexdale,  Canada:  John 
Wiley  &  Sons)  xii  and  137  pp.,  100  figs.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  77-5783.  ISBN: 
0-472-08940-4. 

Vermeule,  curator  of  classical  art  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Boston  and  lecturer 
in  fine  arts  at  Harvard  University,  investigates  how  the  Romans  from  the  end  of  the 
republic  to  the  Christian  era  used  Greek  sculpture,  both  original  creations  and  copies  of 
famous  works  of  art,  in  public  buildings  and  private  estates.  The  four  major  chapters 
treat  the  installation  of  sculpture  in  Greek  and  Roman  times,  creative  commercialism  for 
architectural  display,  literary  and  archaeological  evidence  for  the  display  and  grouping 
of  Greco- Roman  sculpture  in  Italy  and  the  Latin  West,  and  archaeological  evidence  in 
Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  East.  The  author  observes  that  “large-scale  importation  of 
commercial  copies  remains  in  general  the  standard  by  which  Roman  decoration  was 
measured.”  The  volume  represents  the  Jerome  Lectures  delivered  at  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  the  American  Academy  in  Rome  during  1975-76. 

G.  Widengren  (ed.),  Der  Manic haismus,  Wege  der  Forschung  168  (Darmstadt:  Wis- 
senschaftliche  Buchgesellschaft,  1977,  DM  87)  xxxvii  and  497  pp.  Bibliography.  ISBN: 
3-534-041 16-X. 

Twenty-five  previously  published  articles  on  various  aspects  of  Manicheism  are 
grouped  under  seven  headings:  history  of  research — H.  S.  Nyberg  (1935);  general 
outlook — F.  C.  Burkitt  (1925),  H.  H.  Schaeder  (1927),  R.  Reitzenstein  (1929),  H.  J. 
Polotsky  (1933),  H.  H.  Schaeder  (1933);  the  teaching  of  Mani — H.  J.  Polotsky  (1935), 

H. -C.  Puech  (1937),  V.  Stegemann  (1939),  A.  Bohlig  (1960);  language,  writing,  and 
literature — M.  Lidzbarski  (1927),  F.  Rosenthal  (1939),  W.  Bang-Kaup  (1931), 
A.  Baumstark  (1939/41),  A.  Bohlig  (1953);  organization  and  cult — C.  R.  C.  Allberry  (1939); 
spread  and  local  forms — P.  Alfaric  (1918),  W.  Seston  (1939),  W.  Seston  (1940),  J.  A.  L. 
Vergote  (1944),  W.  B.  Henning  (1936),  G.  Vajda  (1938),  C.  Colpe  (1959);  and  the 
personality  of  Mani — A.  V.  W.  Jackson  (1938)  and  G.  Widengren  (1961).  All  the  articles 
appear  in  German.  Widengren  has  provided  a  24-page  introduction  and  a  four-page 
bibliography. 

L.  P.  Wilkinson,  The  Roman  Experience  (New  York:  Knopf,  1974,  paper;  Toronto: 
Random  House  of  Canada)  xii  and  220  pp.  Bibliography.  Indexed.  LCN:  74-7451. 
ISBN:  0-394-31080-2. 

Concerned  with  the  three  centuries  that  separate  Scipio  Aemilianus  (185-129  B.C.) 
and  Marcus  Aurelius  (A.D.  121-180),  this  volume  is  primarily  interested  in  how  the 
Romans  felt,  i.e.  in  “history  with  a  human  face.”  After  general  remarks  on  Roman  life 
and  culture,  there  are  chapters  on  emergent  characteristics  (to  146  B.C.),  the  impact  of 
Greece,  the  age  of  revolution,  Augustanism,  private  and  social  life  in  the  Ciceronian  and 
Augustan  ages,  the  empire  in  the  first  two  centuries,  and  the  seedground  of  Christianity. 
Wilkinson  is  Brereton  reader  in  classics  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

R.  McL.  Wilson  (ed.),  Nag  Hammadi  and  Gnosis.  Papers  read  at  the  First  Interna¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Coptology  (Cairo,  December  1976),  Nag  Hammadi  Studies  14 
(Leiden:  Brill,  1978,  96  gld.)  viii  and  178  pp.  Indexed.  ISBN:  90-04-05760-9. 

Sixteen  studies  relating  to  the  Nag  Hammadi  texts  and  kindred  subjects:  G.  Quispel 
on  the  demiurge  in  Apocryphon  of  John,  J.  Helderman  on  anapausis  in  Apocryphon  of 
James,  P.  Bellet  on  the  colophon  of  Gospel  of  the  Egyptians ,  E.  Pagels  and  H.  Koester 
on  Dialogue  of  the  Savior,  B.  Aland  on  paraphrase  as  a  form  of  gnostic  preaching, 

M.  Scopello  on  an  ideal  ritual  of  enthronement  in  three  gnostic  texts  from  Nag  Hammadi, 
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